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Sovernment  Use  of  Paid  Space 
Proposed  to  Speed  War  Effort 


EPRESENTATIVE  spokesmen  of  the  U.  S.  press  and  adver¬ 
tising  lined  up  solidly  this  week  behind  Editor  &  Pub- 
SHER’s  proposal  in  an  editorial  Jan.  3  that  the  government 
ould  make  paid  advertising  an  integral  part  of  its  war  effort 
d  of  relying  upon  a  policy  of  requesting  free  publicity. 

r  receiving  a  spontaneous  re-  mTi,m.TTSTTm 

nse  of  sentiment  aDolaudinff  the  NORMAN  CHANDLER 


use  of  sentiment  applauding  the 
rial,  “Government  Advertising,” 
&  PuBiSHER  this  week  tele- 


Los  Angeles  Times 


Your  excellent  Jan.  3  editorial  coin-  in  display  space. 


•  H  action.  The  British  government  has 

invested  $12,000,000  in  paid  advertis- 
ing  programs  to  provide  more  funds, 
to  attract  recruits  to  armed  services, 
■  mm  _  to  make  the  nation  stronger  econom- 

'  mm  W  L*  V  ically,  to  enlist  women,  business  men, 

JtjXX^^X  X  workers,  farmers  and  others  in  that 

nation’s  cause.  This  investment  has 
proved  worthwhile.  The  Canadian 
with  the  job  of  an  “all-out”  war  effort,  government  conducts  similar  pro- 
We  should  profit  from  the  war  ex-  grams.  Controlled  paid  space  program 
perience  in  England.  When  it  became  by  advertising  can  eliminate  much 
necessary  to  quickly  inform  the  public  waste  and  confusion  and  can  start 
on  matters  of  safely,  health,  first  aid,  moving  the  nation  full  speed  ahead 
and  civilian  defense,  as  well  as  spe-  toward  victory, 
cialized  recruiting  needs,  the  govern¬ 
ment  turned  to  competent  advertising  JOHN  BENSON 

agencies  who  did  the  job  thoroughly  President.  American  Association  of 


JOHN  BENSON 

President.  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies 
I  have  just  had  an  opportimity  to 
ead  an  editorial  in  your  issue  of 


filed  a  score  of  newspaper  and  cides  with  my  views  100%.  I  am  cer-  If  the  American  public  must  be  sold  j  __  oonortunitv  to 

^‘of  n^Ta?ver£w  InZl  for  government  wUl  find  use  of  on  its  job,  then  it  is  just  horse  se^e  ,eid  an  Soria?  L  ^oS  Sue  S 

use  of  paid  advertismg  space  for  panj  space  m  newspapers  the  most  to  approach  the  public  as  the  public  3  entitled  “Government  Adver- 

wtion  of  government  finance,  re-  economical  and  satisfactory  method  is  educated  to  be  approached — with  tising” 

St  o  promoting  all  war  activities.  The  adve^ing-rather  than  with  blurbs  t1^  is  a  magnificent  statement,  in 

-  editorial  Canadian  government  has  so  testified,  and  free  pubhcity.  oninion,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 


r^rinted  on  this  page. 

of  the  press  and  advertising  DON  BERNARD  EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY 

New  York  Sun  ® 

his  hire’^\y^the*^Boverament  m  Washington  Post  The  government  should  employ  It  is  a  classic,  and  I  am  going 

fic  Advertising  is  the  only  force  which  paid  advertising  as  an  informative,  keep  it  for  use  whenever  needed 

m.n..  o....  Will  clear  up  the  present  confusion  m  coordinating  and  stimulatmg  force.  ^ 

stodc  in  trade  without  any  ques-  public  mind  regarding  all  the  in-  The  nation  is  imified  in  objective  but  ENOCH  BROWN,  JR. 

as  tn  thwr  natrinfism  Tt  tricate  ruUngs  and  regulations  from  well  planned  and  constant  advertis-  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 


DON  BERNARD 


Advertising  Director,  the 
Washington  Post 


This  is  a  magnificent  statement,  in 
my  opinion,  and  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  I  have  ever  seen  for  paying 
media  for  space  obtained  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  advertising. 

It  is  a  classic,  and  I  am  going  to 


in  trade  wiSiouTany^ques-  public  mind  regarding  all  the  in-  The  nation  is  imified  in  objective  but  ENOCH  BROWN,  JR. 

n  as  to  their  patriotism  It  was  f*"*®®*®  rulings  and  regulations  from  well  planned  and  constant  advertis-  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 

out  that  government  use  of  *®  agencies  now  entrusted  ing  programs  must  help  unify  it  in  The  best  reason  I  know  that  should 

i  advertising  is  justified  by  the  cause  the  government  to  use  paid  ad- 

y  and  Navy  recruiting  cam-  4  •  •  vertising  for  promotion  is  the  fact  that 

g!is  and  the  precedents  of  the  Brit-  f'  '  Tlrt  t  ^  TT  Cl  fit  practic^ly  every  large  company  in 

and  Canadian  governments’  use  of  w  w  the  United  States  has  at  one  tune  or 

d  apace  at  a  cost  of  only  1.5%  of  another  used  institutional  promotional 

amount  raised  in  bond  selling  (Editorial  reprinted  from  Jan.  3  issue)  copy  successfully  planned.  Well 

'"^^rtions  that  “a  gift  horse  can’t  BUSmE^  PAPERS  W  been  ask^  by  the  Tre^u^  Department  to  donate  ‘SrsijSsJfiJ^iJ^f 

properly  guided”  ^d  that  a  con-  adverl^mg  space  for  the  promotion  of  a  payroU  ^otoent  plan  for  defense  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
lied  paid  space  program  here  can  sa^mgs.  Some  have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  ^retary.  Others  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
Inate  much  waste  and  confusion  f'ave  not.  Among  the  latter  is  Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is  not  to  say  that  paper  to  offer  its  news  columns  wher- 


Government  Advertising 


(Editorial  reprinted  from  Jan.  3  issue) 


re  made  in  the  statements  to  Eoi- 
li  Publisher.  The  comments 

ow: 

FRANK  E.  TRIPP 

airman.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA 

ewspapers  will  never  deny  or  be- 


tements  to  Edi-  a*'®  sympathy  with  this  method  of  selling  government  securities,  ever  justifiable. 

The  comments  Quit®  th®  contrary — ^we  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  idea,  and  mean  to 

put  it  into  effect  in  our  own  organization  as  quickly  as  details  can  be  worked  CRANST 

out.  We  sincerely  believe  that  every  business  organization  in  the  land  should,  General 

TRIPP  and  will,  put  its  solid  weight  behind  the  national  effort  to  finance  the  cost  of  Regarding  yo 

)f  Advertising.  the  war  in  which  we  are,  against  our  wish,  now  engaged.  the  same  groui 


CRANSTON  WILLIAMS 

General  Manager,  ANPA 

Regarding  your  telegram  I  stand  on 
the  same  ground  that  I  have  always 


Where  we  part  from  the  Treasury  Department’s  thinking  is  at  the  point  insisted  upon,  that  is.  that  the  eov- 

1 _ TT _ o_~  «»ii_  _ s_  i _ .  .  ...-  .  »  . 


ewspapers  will  never  deny  or  be-  where  Uncle  Sam  calls  for  a  donation  of  a  publication’s  stock-in-trade— its  ernment  is  no  different  from  anybody 
dge  liberal  support  to  any  defense  advertising  space.  The  Treasury  does  not  call  upon  the  paper  manufacturers  else  when  it  has  a  product  or  a  service 
rt  but  experience  proves  that  no  f®  give  the  government  the  paper  upon  which  the  stamps  and  bonds  are  to  sell.  It  should  utilize  the  extensive 
tnate  advertising  go^  can  be  printed.  It  does  not  ask  the  ink-makers  to  contribute  their  product.  The  methods  available  in  the  United  States 
cbed  through  uncontrolled  pub-  Navy  Department  does  not  ask  the  steel  mills  to  donate  armor  plate  or  to  market  its  products  and  services 

U..  1  #  _ • _ _  _ _ _  '  — — - -  1:1.^  _  _ 1 _ 1 _ _ _ 


'ty.  Newspapers  themselves  can-  shapes  for  battleships,  cruisers,  or  can-  ♦  ♦ 

t  accomplish  it  in  their  own  col-  non.  The  War  Department  pays  full  *'®ve  not  l^en  at 


all  backward  in 


like  any  other  business  or  concern. 
In  view  of  experiences  in  England 


It  is  only  ihe  carefiilly  thought  price,  including  profit,  for  every  yard  o«enng  toeir  aid  to  the  government  s  and  Canada  I  am  sure  that  a  very 
t  campaign,  devised  by  experts  to  of  cloth  it  buys  for  uniforms,  every  defense  bond  campaign.  — u  u„ 


definite,  effective 


i! 

* 

! 


omplilh  a  d^nite  result  and  con-  pound  of  lead  and  nickel  and  copper  ThouMnds  of  newspaper  earners  worked  out  if  the  government  decided 
Ued  completely  from  a  central  for  cartridges.  That  is  as  it  should  ^Y®  sold  imiuoM  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising  like  everybody 

int,  consistent  as  to  copy,  areas,  be.  Men  have  to  live  by  their  work  in  defense  stamps  to  their  regular  cim-  ejjg  hayg  notable  successf^  ex- 
and  publication  dates  that  mining  and  processing  metals,  grow-  tomers,  and  the  newspapers  whi^  amples  in  what  the  War  Department 

the  bell.  ing  cotton  or  wool  and  turning  it  into  tn®y  carry  have  cheeOTlljrrome  the  has  done  for  men  in  the  air  serv- 

^Juble  with  the  gift  horse  is  that  uniforms.  They  can’t  keep  their  cost  of  fm^emg  the  tea^ction,  jgg  ^^d  the  navy  in  getting  per- 

on’t  be  properly  guided.  He  famUies  and  they  can’t  buy  govern-  which  in  many  ca^s  1^  so«n®l- 

tes  bad  ruts  in  the  road.  I  am  ment  securities  unless  they  get  so  several  thoi^nd  dollars.  Edito^l  .. 

vinoed  that  intelligent  and  liberal  much  in  the  envelope  every  week—  promotion  of  the  defei^sta^  and  EDGAR  T.  BELL 

vemment  use  of  newspaper  display  and  they  can’t  get  so  much  in  that  bond  wuse  hM  also  been  literal—  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Timos 
■'ce  for  all  activities  Would  prove  envelope  unless  their  employer  gets  and  EiJ™®  &  Government  advertising  should  be 

rasultful  investment  second  only  his  revenue  from  the  sale  of  his  stock  side  with  the  dauy  pr^  in  be  treated  as  a  service  or  commodity 


^Wiltful  investment,  second  only  his  reven 
®e  production  of  arms.  Canada  in  trade, 
s  proved  H.  Newspi 


EDGAR  T.  BELL 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Timos 
Government  advertising  should  be 
treated  as  a  service  or  commodity 


Newrspapers  and  business  papers 


that  the  cause  b  worthy  of  all  the  ^^^^the  ^y 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


vice  or  material  necessary  to  govern- 
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ment  operation.  Newspapers,  radio,  LEAVES  ENQUIRER 

*u.StTa„“  H.  m  " ‘““I 

cooperate  with  government  agencies  display  advertising  manager.  Ctmnn- 

bef^lre,  during  and  after  emergency,  E^mrer,  reigned  Jan  1  Mr 

but  media  sLuld  not  be  asked  to  M^riott  has  not  yet  announced  his 

give  its  advertising  space  without  re-  p  ans. 

muneration.  Publicity  is  always  avail- 

able  but  this  material  justifies  news 

treatment. 


Government 
DAVID  w.  HOWE  Advertising 

Burlington  (Vt.)  continued  from  page  3 

Keep  em  buying  bonds  and  keep  _ _ 

’em  flying  with  a  tested  paid  for,  con- 

trolled  program  and  not  with  a  tin  news  space  it  can  be  forded.  That 

is  up  to  the  editor’s  judgment  and 
budget. 

BUELL  W.  HUDSON  Respectfully  but  emphatically,  we 

PuKU-her.  Woonsocket  (R.  L)  Call  must  deny  the  right  of  the  Treasury 


BUELL  W.  HUDSON 

Publisher.  Woonsocket  (R.  L)  CaU 


British  and  Canadian  experiences  Department  or  any  other  branch  of 
reinforced  success  stories  of  army  and  government  to  submit  an  advertising 
navy  paid  advertising.  Newspapers  plate  to  a  publisher  with  the  request 
cooperating  all-out  on  defense  stamp  that  he  print  it  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
sales  are  disturbed  by  what  seem  to  free  of  charge.  E/ery  laborer,  mclud- 
be  unnecessary  expenditures  by  gov-  ing  the  printer  anci  publisher,  is 
emment  departments.  I  suggest  co-  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  Uncle  Sam 
ordination  and  curtailment  of  pub-  should  be  the  last  one  to  deny  that 
licity  outflow;  careful  study  looking  fact.  The  publishing  business  affords 
towards  use  of  paid  advertising  for  the  government  the  most  efficient  in¬ 
treasury,  recruiting,  etc.,  substitution  strument  for  the  sale  of  national  se- 
of  cheaper  envelopes  and  immediate  curities— display  advertising  space  at 
attention  to  economy  in  use  of  sup-  reasonable  cost.  Great  Britain  and 
plies  with  marked  diminution  in  Canada  have  proven  its  efficacy  during 
the  publicity  activities  of  non-war  more  than  two  years  of  war.  They 
agencies.  ^^ve  bought  advertising  to  sell  their 

_  bonds,  at  a  selling  cost  of  1.5  per 

PALMER  HOYT  cent — a  ratio  which  cannot  be  nearly 

Publisher,  the  Portland  Oregonian  matched  by  any  other  method  of  mer- 

One  of  the  greatest  selling  forces  in  chandising. 


this  modem  and  complex  age  is  dis-  jJq  think  it  needs  to  be  em¬ 

ploy  advertising  space.  It  is^  my  per-  pbasized  to  the  keen  business  minds 
sonal  conviction  that  advertising  as  a  jjj  |},g  Treasury  Department  that  ad- 
commodity  has  a  definite  part  in  the  vertising  space  which  produces  no 
government  defense  scheme.  Adver-  revenue  to  a  publisher  is  a  dead  loss, 
tising  display  space  did  a  tremendous  will,  without  question,  sell  the 
job  in  selling  Liberty  Bonds  and  has  bonds  this  time,  but  it  hamstrings 
done  another  outstanding  piece^  of  ^be  press  for  the  long  pull  that  gov- 
work  in  naval  enlistmerits.  A  nation-  ernment  is  going  to  need  before  this 
wide  newspaper  advertising  program  jg  brought  to  a  successful  con- 

would  pay  the  government  definite  elusion.  To  the  conscientious  pub- 
dividends  in  the  sale  of  bonds  and  Jisher,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  few 
stamps.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  dollars  involved  in  the  publication  of 
program  is  not  in  full  swing  at  the  g  particular  24-inch  advertisement; 
present  time.  what  does  matter  is  the  principle  that 


present  time.  what  does  matter  is  the  principle  that 

■  advertising  is  as  much  an  instrumen- 

liewspoper-xiaaio  rubber,  or  cotton,  and  should  be  paid 

Case  Resumes  Jan.  21  for  as  such 

Hearings  on  the  newspaper-radio  are  at  war  for  the  principles 

issue  now  before  the  FederVl  Com-  democracy,  and,  as  we  conceive 
munications  Commission  are  sched-  principles  include  the  opera- 

uled  by  the  Commission  to  resume  on  ®  profitable  capitalism  that 

Wedn^ay  morning,  Jan.  21.  The  employer  and  employe 

previous  hearings  recessed  on  Dec.  5  *9  the  benefits  and  the 

with  the  completion  of  the  FCC’s  case  government  Editor  & 

by  its  technicians  and  legal  counsel.  J^Hn  rmges  upon  publishers  ti«t^ 

1  u  keep  that  principle  m  mind,  that  they 

Smee  the  a^ck  on  Pwrl  Harbor  remember  always  that  the  laborer  is 
on  Dec.  7,  the  Newspaper-Radio  Com-  ■worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  they  im- 
mittee  has  discu^ed  wiA  James  L.  pr^ss  that  principle  indelibly  upon  the 
Fly,  Chairmati  of  the  F^C,  the  ad-  minds  of  government  officials  who 
visability  of  ^jouming  the  mvestiga-  have  forgotten,  or  never  knew,  that 
tion  durmg  the  war  emergency,  wiffi  advertising  space  is  one  of  the  most 
^  offer  from  the  Newspaper-Radio  economical  and  useful  tools  that  gov- 
Committee  to  remain  in  existence  emment  can  use  in  prosecuting  a 
during  the  period,  ready  to  render  war— and  that  is  costs  dollars  and 
any  service  required  and  to  resume  cents  to  produce,  even  as  does  a  155 
the  investigation  with  the  conclusion  mm.  cannon,  a  Garand  rifle,  or  a  13- 
of  the  war.  The  decision  of  the  Com-  ^on  tank, 
mission  was  that  the  investigation 
should  continue  to  a  conclusion  re- 

gardless  of  the  war,  and  the  chairman  jf/  // •  LI*  / 

indicated  that  the  hearings  will  be  /v  QWi  wj  lOL^LtOLX 

carried  forward  rapidly  on  a  schedule  ^  ^ 

of  three  days  every  week  instead  of  GOVERNMENT  u^  of  paid  space 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Jan.  19  —  Wisconsin  Daily 
League  Newspapers,  advertising 
managers’  meeting,  Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

Jan.  20 — New  Elngland  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-23 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  convention,  Deshler  Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Jan.  22-24 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  50th  annual  meeting. 
Hotel,  Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  23  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  67th  annual  convention, 
Lansing. 

Jan.  23-24  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  24th  midwinter  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Jan.  23-24 — Carolinas  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Poinsett  Hotel, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  26-30 — American  Coim- 
cil  on  Public  Relations,  short 
course  on  public  relations,  Har- 
vard  Club,  New  York  City. 

Chevrolet  Breaks 
First  War  Ads 

Detroit,  Jan.  15 — ^The  first  extensive 
automotive  advertising  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  will  be  launched 
by  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors  in  a  large  list  of  from  4,500 
to  5,000  newspapers.  The  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  supplemented  with 
magazine  copy. 

Passenger  car  and  truck  conserva¬ 
tion  will  be  the  theme  of  the  new 
campaign  to  be  released  through 
Campbell-Ewald,  Detroit.  The  ads 
will  also  carry  on  the  intensified  cam¬ 
paign  on  dealer  service  which  Chev¬ 
rolet  began  last  May. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  recently 
cancelled  a  large  institutional  ad  that 
was  all  ready  to  run,  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  a  dealer  service  campaign  that 
will  call  for  a  quarter  million  dollar 
appropriation  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1942.  The  Ford  ads  will  be  placed  by 
the  Maxon  agency. 

Pontiac  is  also  reported  to  have  a 
dealer  service  newspaper  campaign 
ready  for  release  through  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  but  no  announcement 
of  this  has  been  made. 

The  Chevrolet  campaign  will  give 
advertising  men  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  kind  of  copy  they  can  expect 
from  an  industry  which  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  100%  war  production.  New 
product  copy  will  probably  be  out 
for  the  duration.  Detroit  agencies 
have  been  cut  to  skeleton  staffs. 


A/qw5  4^i^klt^ht5  oj  tkc  Waak 


two  days  intermittently  as  before  the 
Dec.  5  recess. 


proposed  by  leading  newspaper  and 
advertising  men.  (Page  3) 


The  Jan.  21  hearing  wiU  start  the  ILLTCAL  walkout  of  typopaphers 


affirmative  presentation  of  the  case 
for  the  Newspaper-Radio  Committee. 
Witnesses  scheduled  for  Jan.  21,  22, 


23,  are  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  Director  5) 


fails  in  Baltimore.  (Page  4) 
BYRON  PRICE  lists  censorship  rules 
and  promises  no  “news  blackouts.” 


of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Frank  Luther 


TWO  U.  S.  correspondents  barred  by 
British  in  Malaya.  (Page  6) 


Mott,  Director  of  the  School  of  Jour-  MUTUAL  SUES  NBC  in  anti-trust 
nalism.  University  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Fred-  action.  (Page  8) 
erick  S.  Siebert,  Director  of  the  School  WALTEIR  DEAR  honored  by  Poor 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Illinois.  Richard  club  of  Phila.  (Page  9) 
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Illegal  Walkout 
Of  Typos  Fails 
In  Baltimore 

Many  Printers  Out  For 
Three  Days  But  Papers 
Print  During  Dispute 

Baltimore,  Jan.  15— Members  ofij 
Baltimore  IVpographical  Union  wh 
quit  work  on  the  Baltimore  newsps 
pers  on  Sunday,  Jan.  11,  returned! 
work  Jan.  14,  agreeing  that  the  ma! 
ter  in  dispute  would  be  settled  late 
The  newspapers  involved  were  tk 
Sun,  Evening  Sun  and  Baltiinot 
News-Post. 

OfScert  Fly  to  Coafercnce 

This  action  followed  a  visit  to  Haiti 
more  by  ITU  officers,  who  flew  fra 
Indianapolis  on  the  evening  of  Ja 
13  and  who  conferred  all  night.  B 
International  officers,  all  memben  i 
the  executive  council  of  the  Intena 
tional  Union,  are:  President  CTanj 
M.  Baker,  First  Vice-President  Jai 
Gill,  Second  Vice-President  Thom 
A.  Holland,  and  Secretarv-Treasun 
Woodruff  Randolph.  Charles  1 
Brannock,  president  of  the  loa 
union,  took  part  in  the  conference. 

The  dispute  between  publishers  u 
printers  ended  in  good  feeling  o 
both  sides  and  confidence  on  bot 
sides  that  the  differences  would  k 
settled  amicably. 

Negotiations  for  readjustment  ( 
hours  and  of  pay  for  the  printe; 
were  opened  last  October  and  m 
conducted  by  William  Rose,  ITU  rep 
resentative  who  dealt  with  rep 
resentatives  of  the  publishers.  S 
agreement  was  reached. 

The  Baltimore  union  has  a  contra 
with  the  publishers  running  until  tl 
end  of  1942.  The  contract,  providii 
for  arbitration  of  all  disputes,  v 
underwritten  by  the  ITU.  The  menh 
asked  for  a  reduction  of  the  workii 
day  from  seven  and  one-third  hom 
to  seven  hours  and  for  an  increase! 
pay  of  $10  per  week. 

ITU  Brandt  Strlkn  llUqal 

When  the  local  union  met  Sunifr 
afternoon,  Jan.  11,  some  meraba 
took  steps  to  keep  the  meeting  i 
continuous  session  and  to  fail  to  n 
turn  to  work.  President  Brannod 
of  the  local  union  called  their  atta 
tion  to  the  fact  that  a  strike  «i 
made  illegal  by  the  union’s  own  la« 
which  provide  that  no  strike  shi 
be  called  except  with  the  pennii 
sion  of  the  ITU  executive  couna 
He  communicated  by  wire 
President  Baker,  who  approved  tla 
view. 

While  the  larger  number  of  ^ 
printers  stayed  away  from  wo: 
Sunday  night,  Monday,  day  s’ 
night,  and  Tuesday,  day  and  nigW 
a  number  of  the  union  members  ap 
peared  for  work.  The  Baltim^ 
papers  published  with  good  coved 
age  of  local  and  general  news. 

AP  BOARD  MEETING 

The  Associated  Press  board  of 
rectors  met  Jan.  6-9  in  New  Y 
Among  routine  business  handled 
the  election  to  membership  of 
dailies,  the  Dickinson  (N.  D.) 

I  and  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  and 
weeklies.  Fifteen  directors  atten 
The  board  of  directors  of  Press  Ass? 
ciation,  Inc.,  met  Jan.  5. 

’  DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITIO 

I  Elimination  of  the  Sunday  editi 
of  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register-Sti 
'  News,  effective  Jan.  24,  was 
'  nounced  by  Dudley  A.  White, 

•  lisher,  who  blamed  rising  publish: 

1  costs. 
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brice  Issues  Censorship  Rules; 
jPromises  “No  News  Blackout” 

Specific  Problems  Facing  Press  Codified  . 


s  of  tiJ 
)n  vj 

lewspi 

rned  i 
le  mai 
d  la!; 

^^J'fASHINGTON,  Jan.  15 — Releasing 
a  code  of  war-time  practices  for 
liewspapers.  magazines,  and  other  pe- 
iodicals,  Byron  Price  today  called 
0  Balt  or  “some  sacrifice  of  the  journalistic 
w  fm  nterprise  of  ordinary  times,”  but 
of  Ja  iromised  there  will  be  no  “news  or 
it.  H  ditorial  blackout.” 
ibers  (  “It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
ntera  be  Office  of  Censorship  that  the  col- 
Claiij  Bins  of  American  publications  will 
fit  Ja^  emain  the  freest  in  the  world,  and 
Thona  rill  tell  the  story  of  our  national 
'easuTi  accesses  and  shortcomings  accurate- 
les  1  f  and  in  much  detail,”  Mr.  Price  said. 
^  Rules  Codified 

lensj  Assistant  Director  J.  H.  Sorrells 
ling  c  placed  in  direct  charge  of  cen- 
m  ”bo'  published  information,  act- 

ould  I  directly  under  Mr.  Price’s  super- 
ision. 

lent  code,  it  was  pointed  out,  em- 

•  , '  races  many  of  the  practices  already 
id  we  ^  effect  by  publications  on  a 
^  luntary  basis.  With  respect  to  re- 
'  ults  attained  under  the  voluntary 
jj  ro?ram.  Mr.  Price  said: 

“The  highly  gratifying  response  of 
cnnte  ^  Pfcss  so  far  proves  that  it  under- 
iritil  ft  need  for  temporary  sacri- 

rovidi-  prepared  to  make  that 

es  w!  I*'  spirit  of  the  Presi- 

ffil’s  recent  assurance  that  such  cur- 
men  w  .,  .  ,  .,,  , 

worki:  necessary  will  be 

•d  hou!  ^iffistered  ‘in  harmony  with  the 
■rease:  interests  of  our  free  institu- 

ons.’  ” 

Under  several  headings  —  Troops, 
I®'  hips,  Planes,  Fortifications,  Produc- 
Sund^  on,  Weather,  Photographs  and  Maps, 
ncmbe!  od  General — the  codification  released 
eting  •  iday  carries  a  summary  of  specific 
il  to  ft  roblems.  The  summary  repeats, 
kaniEO  ith  some  modifications  of  requests 
ir  atta  reviously  made  by  various  agencies 
ike  «  [  the  Federal  Government,  and  su- 
wn  la*  ersedes  and  consolidates  those  re- 
ke  Si  nests. 

No  Blanket  Prohibitions 

counc-  _ 

re  Throughout,  the  code  “asks  or  re- 
ved  th  fliat  certain  things  be  done, 

not  done;  nowhere  is  there  a 
andatory  paragraph.  In  a  prepared 
n  woi  ^l®P^cnt  accompanying  the  release, 
[ay  a!  instance.  Mr.  Price  wrote:  “If 
id  nigl'  '^*7  h'cniber  of  every  news  staff  and 
bers  af,  *''Wbuting  writer  will  keep  these 
laltimi^  in  mind — (1)  That  the  out- 

1  covei  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  vital 
,g  ffsonal  concern  to  the  future  of 
fffy  American  citizen.  (2)  That 
^  le  security  of  our  armed  forces  and 
d  of  ft  ^nmes  and  our  liberties 

ill  be  weakened  in  greater  or  less 
gree  by  every  disclosure  of  infor- 
Qj  which  will  help  the  enemy — 

j  V  then  will  follow  the  dictates  of 

ind  sense,  he  will  be  able  to  an- 

attend®^  himself  many  of  the  ques- 
which  might  otherwise  trouble 
Mn-  In  other  words,  a  maximum  of 
complishment  will  be  attained  if 
itors  will  ask  themselves  with  re- 
to  any  given  detail,  ‘Is  this  in- 
y  ediWjrmation  I  would  like  to  have  if  I 
tcr-Sls^ere  the  enemy?’  and  then  act  ac- 
-'■'rdingly.” 

,  .  result  of  such  a  process  will 

ublisnftji’dly  represent  “business  as  usual,” 
Price  agreed. 


Yod 
died 
of  t*| 


irnoi 


Censor  Hopes  for  "Much  Detail"  in 
War  Stories  ...  No  Mandatory  Orders 
By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


There  is  no  blanket  prohibition 
against  use  of  news  in  the  several 
listed  categories.  It  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  when  authorized  by  appro¬ 
priate  authority,  it  was  pointed  out. 
News  on  all  the  subjects  will  become 
available  from  government  authority. 
“But  in  war,  timeliness  is  an  important 


John  H.  Sorrells 


Nat  R.  Howard 


factor,  and  the  government  unques¬ 
tionably  is  in  the  best  position  to  de¬ 
cide  when  disclosure  is  timely,”  the 
censor  suggested. 

Advertising  matter,  “Letters  to  the 
Elditor,”  interviews  with  men  on 
leave,  columns,  etc.,  are  included  in 
the  requests,  both  as  to  text  and  il¬ 
lustration. 

Following  his  discussion  of  spe¬ 
cific  problems,  Mr.  Price  said: 

“If  information  should  be  made 
available  anywhere  which  seems  to 
come  from  doubtful  authority,  or  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  general  aims  of 
these  requests;  or  if  special  restric¬ 
tions  requested  locally  or  otherwise 
by  various  authorities  seem  unrea¬ 
sonable  or  out  of  harmony  with  this 
summary,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
question  be  submitted  at  once  to  the 
Office  of  Censorship. 

To  Name  Board  of  Editors 

“In  addition,  if  any  newspapers, 
magazine  or  other  agency  or  individ¬ 
ual  handling  news  or  special  articles 
desires  clarification  or  advice  as  to 
what  disclosures  might  or  might  not 
aid  the  enemy,  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  will  cooperate  gladly.  Such  in¬ 


quiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship,  Washington, 
D.  C.” 

Additions  and  modifications  of  the 
summary  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  and  will  be  made  public  as  they 
are  drafted. 

Announced  as  soon  to  be  appointed 
are  a  Board  of  Editors  and  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.  Each  will  be  composed  of 
but  few  members,  it  was  indicated. 

Meeting  correspondents  at  a  press 
conference  following  release  of  the 
code,  Mr.  Price  said: 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  is  happy 
about  this  whole  thing.  Various  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  are  not.  news¬ 
papers  are  not,  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  is  not.  Censorship  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  happy  about.” 

Discusses  Possible  Defiance 

Asked  what  would  happen  if  a 
newspaper,  either  inadvertently  or 
wilfully,  ignored  the  requests,  Mr. 
Price  said: 

“We  are  not  crossing  that  bridge 
until  we  come  to  it — if  we  come  to  it 
Experience  under  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  in  recent  months  shows  that 
99.9%  of  the  newspapers  favor  with¬ 
holding  from  publication,  information 
of  value  to  the  enemy.  But  if  some 
one  continually  ignores  the  requests, 
it  is  a  violation  of  law  and  it  would 
be  up  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
However,  I  am  sure  we  will  not  find 
a  single  instance  of  defiance.” 

Damage  caused  by  the  enemy  to 
non-military  objectives  is  not  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  nature  which  need  be 
suppressed,  the  censor  said. 

Letters  from  men  in  the  service  and 
passed  by  Army  or  Navy  censors 
probably  may  be  published  but  edi¬ 
tors  should  examine  them  carefully 
before  printing  them,  he  suggested. 

Proceedings  in  Congress  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Congressional  Record,  are 
not  in  the  restricted  class,  but  state¬ 
ments  made  in  closed  meetings  and 
relayed  to  correspondents  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized,  Mr.  Price 
urged.  Particular  attention  should 


OPM  WARNS  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER  INVENTORIES 

OFFICIALS  of  three  branches  of  the  OPM  Jan.  7  warned  manufacturers. 

converters,  printers,  publishers  and  all  users  of  pulp  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  refrain  from  building  up  excessive  inventories.  The  Priorities  Divi¬ 
sion  of  OPM  has  issued  Supplementary  Order  (M-9(b)  as  amended  Dec.  31. 
1941,  to  conserve  the  supply  and  direct  the  distribution  of  copper  scrap  and 
copper  base  alloy  scrap,  an  ANPA  bulletin  Jan.  12  points  out.  The  original 
Order  M-9(b),  effective  Sept.  30.  1941,  the  bulletin  states,  “did  not  appear  to 
have  any  direct  application  to  the  printing  industry,  but  the  Amended  Order 
just  issued  includes  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  forbid  electrotypers  and 
rotogravure  printers  to  reuse  their  own  scrap.” 

HERSHEY  SAYS  NO  EXEMPTION  FOR  NEWSMEN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9 — “Are  newspaper  men  ‘necessary  men’ — 
statutorily?”  Brigadier  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  was  asked  today  at  a  press  conference  in  the 
National  Press  Club  which  followed  his  discussion  of  draft  exemption  grounds. 
The  reply  was:  “It  would  be  harder  to  defend  an  exemption  for  a  news¬ 
paperman  than,  for  instance,  a  physician.  Whether  you  agree  with  it  or  not, 
almost  everyone  thinks  he  can  write  better  stuff  than  appiears  imder  your 
by-lines.  Physicians  use  75-cent  words  to  describe  minor  ailments  and  the 
public  doesn’t  feel  the  same  about  physicians  cis  newspapermen.  So,  I  guess 
newspapermen  will  have  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  them.” 


be  paid  to  the  authority  from  which 
such  statements  emanate. 

No  attempt  is  planned  to  control 
government  agency  publicity  and  the 
rule  will  be;  If  the  news  comes  from 
an  appropriate  authority  it  may  be 
published. 

A  correspondent  recited  a  recent 
instance  of  a  gathering  of  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  presence  of  a  high  official 
of  government  at  which  confidential 
information  was  disclosed  with  in¬ 
struction  that  it  be  not  published.  Six 
of  the  seven  persons  present  abided 
by  their  agreement,  the  seventh  did 
not.  The  newspaperman  wanted  to 
know  how  correspondents  could  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  in  such  cases.  Mr. 
Price  replied: 

'  “I  have  never  felt  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  that  if  some  one  else  didn’t  play 
fair  it  warranted  unfairness  on  my 
part.” 

Broadcasting  Cede  Due 

The  code  of  censorship  for  broad¬ 
casting  would  be  released  before  the 
week-end,  Mr.  Price  said.  In  pre¬ 
view,  he  said  censorship  over  radio 
would  be  more  extensive  than  that 
over  the  published  word  because  the 
airwaves  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
U.  S. 

Cabled  news  will  be  censored  at 
the  cable  head  but  if  approved  by 
censors  at  the  source  probably  will 
not  be  greatly  changed.  Mr.  Price 
disclosed  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  coordinate  censorship  among  the 
united  nations  and  meetings  have  been 
held  for  the  past  two  weeks  with 
British  and  Canadian  authorities  on 
the  subject.  Complete  uniformity 
will  not  be  possible,  but  greater  har¬ 
mony  will  be  sought,  he  said. 

Mr.  Price  opposes  the  idea  of  local 
or  regional  censors.  Such  a  system, 
he  said,  would  be  oppressive  to  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  and  in  his  opinion, 
unnecessary. 

Asked  how  the  problem  of  radio  use 
of  news  supplied  by  the  press  would 
be  handled,  Mr.  Price  said  broadcast¬ 
ers  would  be  expected  to  cull  out 
copy  which  might  be  harmless  if  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  local  area  but  harmful  if 
sent  out  on  the  limitless  range  of  the 
airwaves. 

Censor  Price  has  transferred  his 
headquarters  from  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to  the  Apex  Building,  home 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  asked  not  to  publish  except 
when  such  information  is  made  avail¬ 
able  officially  by  appropriate  author¬ 
ity: 

Troops 

The  general  character  and  move¬ 
ments  of  United  States  army  units, 
within  or  without  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States — their  lo¬ 
cation;  identity  or  exact  composition; 
equipment  or  strength;  their  destina¬ 
tion,  routes  and  schedules;  their  as¬ 
sembly  for  embarkation,  prospective 
embarkation,  or  actual  embarkation. 
Any  such  information  regarding  the 
troops  of  friendly  nations  on  /uner- 
ican  soil. 

Note:  The  request  as  regards  loca¬ 
tion  and  general  character  does  not 
apply  to  troops  in  training  camps  in 
continental  United  States,  nor  to  units 
assigned  to  domestic  police  duty. 
Ships 

The  location,  movements  and  iden¬ 
tity  of  naval  and  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  in  any  waters,  and 
of  other  nations  opposing  the  Axis 
powers,  in  American  waters;  the  piort 
and  time  of  arrival  or  prospective 
arrival  of  any  such  vessels,  or  the 
port  from  which  they  leave;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  cargoes  of  such  vessels;  the 
location  of  enemy  naval  or  merchant 
vessels  in  or  near  American  waters; 
the  assembly,  departure  or  arrival  of 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Two  U.  S.  Writers  Barred 
By  British  in  Malaya 


Singapore  Coverage  Clouded  by  Ban  . . .  Single 
Dispatch  Breaks  Silence  of  Newsmen  With 
McArthur  . . .  How  Allen  Escaped  Death 


By  WALTEB  E.  SCHNEIDER 


A  BRITISH  BAN  on  two  American 
war  correspondents,  allegedly  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  hew  to  Ae  propa- 


E.  R.  Noderer 


Cecil  Brown 


ganda  line,  clouded  U.  S.  war  cover¬ 
age  in  that  sector  this  week,  although 
brilliant  eye-witness  stories  of  the  re¬ 
treat  toward  Singapore  cleared  Brit¬ 
ish  censorship.  Meanwhile  a  single 
war  dispatch  broke  the  two-week 
silence  of  the  erstwhile  Manila  corre¬ 
spondents  now  with  General  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  forces  besieged  on 
Bataan,  and  from  Cairo  came  a  vivid 
personal  story  of  a  U.  S.  correspond¬ 
ent’s  escape  from  death  in  the  sinking 
of  a  Briti^  destroyer  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

E.  R.  Noderer,  Chicago  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Singapore,  was  noti¬ 
fied  Jan.  4  that  he  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  London  war  office  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  correspondent  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces.  The  banning  of  Noderer 
came  only  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
been  commended  by  British  officials  in 
Singapore  for  his  dispatches  from  the 
Malayan  front. 

Brown  Criticized  Complacency 

Likewise,  Cecil  Brown,  CBS  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  also  immobilized  as  an 
accredited  correspondent  in  Singa¬ 
pore  this  week.  Brown  was  told  that 
his  broadcasts  were  “damaging  to  the 
British  cause  and  inimical  to  the  local 
morale.”  It  was  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  cabled  story  by  Brown, 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  was  critical  of  British  un¬ 
preparedness  and  complacency  in 
Singapore.  In  spite  of  the  ban  on  his 
broadcasts.  Brown  was  still  able  to 
cable  dispatches  to  the  U.  S. 

Noderer’s  suspension,  it  developed, 
was  ordered  by  the  London  war  office, 
apparently  at  the  request  of  the  Near 
East  ministry  of  information  at  Cairo, 
Egypt.  Cairo’s  objection  to  Noderer 
was  apparently  based  on  stories  the 
’Tribune  correspondent  had  written 
from  the  Near  East  and  Iran  (Persia) 
late  last  sununer. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tribune  was  seek¬ 
ing  Noderer’s  reinstatement  through 
the  British  war  office  in  London.  The 
Tribune’s  request  for  reinstating 
Noderer  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  countries  where  he  was  then  were 
neutral,  and  Noderer  was  a  neutral 
newspaperman  who  was  not  subject 
to  British  censorship. 

The  Tribune’s  London  correspond¬ 
ent,  Larry  Rue,  in  seeking  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  Cairo’s  objection  to  Nod¬ 
erer,  was  told  the  war  office  acted 
because  he  failed  to  take  up  creden¬ 
tials  at  Cairo,  proceeded  to  Iran  with¬ 
out  notifying  authorities  and  that 
his  dispatches  from  Iran  “upset 


authorities,”  that  he  was  not  “uni¬ 
formly  usehil”  and  that  he  “didn’t 
play  ball.” 

Nedarar  Explains 

Noderer,  who  has  been  a  roving 
correspondent  for  the  Tribune  since 
the  war  started,  cabled  the  following 
detailed  report  to  the  Tribune: 

“As  for  my  dispatches  from  Iran 
upsetting  the  war  office,  I  can  only 
say  that  as  a  correspondent  in 
Teheran  before  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion,  I  could  no  more  put  out  the 
British  propaganda  line  through  Iran¬ 
ian  censorship  than  I  could  tell  the 
Japanese  story  from  here  [Singa¬ 
pore]. 

“My  story  about  commandeering 
the  radio  station  drew  protests  from 
British  embassy  coimselor,  Green¬ 
way,  who  admitted  the  facts  were 
correct,  although  the  previous  day  he 
had  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
it  when  I  asked  for  an  official  state¬ 
ment. 

“Actually,  he  [Greenway]  had  en¬ 
gineered  the  deal  and  had  given  the 
Iranian  censor  the  order  not  to  pass 
it.  He  was  reprimanded  by  London 
for  letting  the  news  out.” 

The  Tribune  was  told  that  Noderer 
went  to  Singapore  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  without  informing  the  war  of¬ 
fice  and,  if  the  normal  procedure  had 
been  followed,  the  Tribune  would 
have  been  advised  that  the  war  of¬ 
fice  was  not  prepared  to  approve  No¬ 
derer  based  on  “war  office  records  of , 
its  relations  with  Noderer  in  recent 
months.”  The  war  office  added  that 
although  Noderer’s  dispatches  from 
Singapore  were  satisfactory,  there 
were  more  applications  for  Singapore 
credentials  than  facilities  permit. 

Ignored  “Propanganda  Line" 

When  Noderer  was  informed  of  this, 
he  replied:  “Regarding  the  limited 
facilities  here  [Singapore],  12  more 
correspondents,  some  of  them  ac¬ 
credited  since  my  arrival,  are  slated 
to  arrive  shortly.  Although  there  is 
not  sufficient  transport  to  take  all  to 
the  front  at  the  same  time,  officials 
told  me  they  would  not  refuse  to  ac¬ 
credit  anyone  for  that  reason. 

“The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  my 
dispatches  as  an  independent,  neutral 
correspondent  in  the  neutral  country 
of  Iran  during  the  days  of  American 
neutrality,  did  not  stick  close  enough 
to  the  British  propaganda  line.” 

The  suspension  of  Brown,  CBS  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  considered  paradox¬ 
ical  in  view  of  his  brilliant  eye-wit¬ 
ness  account  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Repulse  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Brown  was  aboard  one  of  the  British 
battleships  when  they  were  attacked 
and  sunk  by  Japanese  bombers.  ’There 
was  no  complaint  that  he  had  deviated 
from  scripts.  Brown  had  previously 
been  banned  from  Italy. 

Brown  cabled  CBS  Jan.  12  that  he 
had  refused  to  send  to  the  U.  S.  ma¬ 
terial  suggested  by  Sir  George  San- 
som,  director  of  publicity  for  the  Far 
Elastem  Bureau  of  the  British  Pro¬ 
paganda  Ministry,  such  as  “clouds  of 
bombers  and  fighters”  were  ready  to 
take  on  the  Japs.  He  said  simply 
that  he  had  not  seen  clouds  of  bom¬ 
bers  and  fighters. 

In  a  conference  on  the  ban.  Brown 


said.  Sir  George  “admitted  that  the 
pessimistic  picture  painted  in  some 
of  my  broadcasts  was  justified  by  the 
facts  and  was  advantegeous  in  im¬ 
pressing  America  with  the  urgency 
of  American  help  and  the  recognition 
of  Singapore’s  importance,  but  he  said 
that  ‘unfortvmately  your  broadcasts 
are  heard  locally  also.  Objective  re¬ 
porting  and  the  local  situation  are 
irreconcilable.’  ” 

Pracadent  Werrias  Others 

The  civil  authorities  in  Singapore 
blamed  the  ban  on  the  military,  while 
the  military  censor  said  it  was  a  civil 
decision.  The  censor  asserted  also 
that  the  ban  was  based  not  on  what 
Brown  said,  but  on  what  he  had 
wanted  to  say,  which  the  censors  took 
out.  Brown  said  it  was  not  explained 
how  local  morale  could  be  damaged 
by  something  which  only  he  and  the 
censor  saw. 

First  word  that  Brown  was  persona 
non  grata  with  the  British  au^orities 
came  in  a  Singapore  broadcast,  ap¬ 
parently  by  an  American  reporter, 
which  was  picked  up  by  CBS  in  San 
Francisco  Sunday  night,  Jan.  11.  ’The 
speaker  concluded  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “The  possible  precedent  set  in 
Brown’s  case  in  an  area  where  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  may  soon  be  actively  en¬ 
gaged  is  regarded  by  his  American 
colleagues  with  real  concern.” 

The  Singapore  broadcaster  said 
Brown  was  informed  that  the  ban 
on  him  is  final,  as  far  as  the  local 
military  was  concerned,  and  to  appeal 
the  decision  locally  would  be  “use¬ 
less.”  CBS  has  made  representations 
“to  the  proper  authorities”  and  on 
Thursday  was  still  awaiting  results  of 
its  appeal  on  the  Singapore  decision. 

In  die  current  issue  of  Life,  Brown 
wrote:  “The  atrophying  malady  of 
dying-without-death,  best  known  as 
the  ‘Singapore  mentality,’  largely 
helped  to  bring  the  Japanese  more 
than  125  miles  inside  Malaya.  For  the 
civilians  this  walking  death  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  apathy  to  all  affairs 
_  except  making  tin  and  rubber,  money, 
having  stengahs  between  5  and  8 
p.m.,  keeping  fit,  being  known  as  a 
‘good  chap,’  and  getting  thoroughly 
‘plawstered’  on  Saturday  night.” 

Other  Malaya  Coverage 

F.  Tillman  Durdin,  New  York  Times, 
got  out  a  2,000-word  dispatch  Jan. 
12  from  Serembam,  Western  Malaya. 
It  was  a  vivid  eye-witness  account  of 
the  evacuation  of  Kuala  Lumpur, 
and  the  wholesale  application  of  the 
scorched  earth  policy  by  the  British 
to  prevent  rubber,  tin  an  oil  supplies 
from  falling  into  JapKanese  hands. 

“From  every  direction  the  dull  boom 
of  demolitions  sounded  day  and  night 
behind  the  lines  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  sound  of  battle  at  the  front,” 
Durdin  wrote  in  telling  of  finding  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  scorched  earth  activities 
during  a  week’s  tour  of  the  battle 
areas.  In  Kuala  Lumpur,  he  said, 
some  Chinese  merchants  decided  their 
stores  would  be  looted  anyway  by 
the  Japanese,  so  “a  party  of  newspa¬ 
permen  was  presented  with  six  bot¬ 
tles  of  champaigne  and  all  the  Scotch 
whiskey  they  could  carry.”  Durdin 
returned  to  Singapore  Dec.  13,  report¬ 
ing  the  British  army  “somewhat  re¬ 
duced  in  strength,  but  still  intact.” 

Harold  Guard,  United  Press,  with 
the  British  on  the  West  Malaya  front, 
wrote  Jan.  9  that  General  Lewis  Mac¬ 
clesfield  Heath,  in  command  there, 
outlined  to  correspondents  at  his  corps 
headquarters  “the  present  situation 
without  trying  to  put  an  optimistic 
varnish  on  it.”  Gen.  Heath  told  the 
writers  then  “the  situation  on  the 
Malaya  front  was  going  to  get  worse 
before  it  got  better,”  Guard  said. 

A  Reuter  correspondent  with  the 
British  forces  said  Jan.  12:  “It  is  de¬ 
pressing  to  write  about  withdrawals, 
but  the  withdrawal  from  Kuala  Lum¬ 


pur  was  one  of  the  most  magnified 
transport  feats  in  the  history  of 
campaign.” 

Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  Nn, 
in  Rangoon,  reported  “remarkabl 
efficient  co-ordination  of  Anglo-Aaa 
ican  air  squadrons  in  Burma.” 

The  foreign  correspondents  takem 
Changsha  to  see  for  themselves  vi| 
had  been  accomplished  against  t 
Japanese  were  sent  scurrying  to  cot) 
when  a  Jap  plane  hovered  over  thi 
motorboat  near  Changsha,  the  CJ 
reported  from  that  city  Jan.  9.  Lai, 
the  reporters  were  permitted  to  o 
terview  Japanese  prisoners.  Hart 
son  Forman,  New  York  Times,  durj 
a  20-mile  horseback  tour  of  the  an 
found  bodies  of  hapless  civilians  vl 
were  shot  with  their  hands  tied  ai 
thrown  into  a  pond  by  the  Japanei 
SlagU  Dispatch  from  H.  Milh 

Clark  Lee,  of  the  AP’s  former  It 
nila  staff,  got  out  by  radio  Jan.  9  i 
first  dispatch  received  from  the  Pli 
ippines  from  any  American  com 
pondent  since  Dec.  31,  two  days  beta 
the  fall  of  Manila.  His  150-word  & 
patch  was  sent  from  Fort  Mills,  on  li 
fortress  island  of  Corregidor,  to  S( 
Francisco.  It  told  how  three  Ame 
ican  soldiers  played  dead  for  28  hoa 
among  passing  Japanese  troops 
southern  Luzon,  and  later  rejoia 
the  main  U.  S.  forces  with  two  co: 
rades  who  made  their  way  thi^ 
the  enemy  lines. 

Larry  Allen,  AP  naval  correspoa 
ent,  recovered  from  his  injuries  a 
permitted  by  British  censorship  to  t 
how  he  came  about  them,  fiW  fn 
Alexandria  Jan.  10  a  2,000-word  firi 
person  account  of  the  destruction 
the  British  cruiser  Galatea  and 
own  narrow  escape  from  death.  ' 
Galatea  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo 
the  Mediterranean  Dec.  16.  AIlc 
remarkable  story  told  how  he  batti 
through  thick,  oily  scum  for  45  m 
utes  before  he  was  rescued,  too  w 
to  get  on  his  feet.  He  spent  sev 
days  in  an  Alexandria  hospital 
ering  from  severe  shock  and  n 
ous  bruises. 

From  the  moment  he  blew  up 
life  belt  just  as  the  cruiser  flop; 
over  on  her  port  side.  Allen  v 
“I  went  through  the  most  dang 
and  agonizing  experience  of  my  _ 
He  told  how  A.  Massey  Ande 
Reuters  naval  correspondent,  was 
him  when  he  slid  down  into  the 
but  he  never  saw  Anderson  Sv 
The  Reuters  man  died  in  the  disas 

Allen  “swallowed  large  quant 
of  oily  scum  and  water”  in  the 
which  was  dotted  “with  the  heads 
hundreds  of  sailors.”  He  got  abc 
a  small  motorboat  which 
launched,  but  it  sank  with  the 
of  too  many  sailors  who  clambt: 
aboard.  “I  even  hung  on  to  it  (i 
motorboat)  until  it  pulled  me  ur 
and  I  got  another  large  dose  of 
and  water,”  Allen  said. 
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Clung  to  Spar 

He  clung  to  a  spar  which  b 
him,  joined  in  the  sailors’  cries 
help,  and  then  in  the  darkness 
the  silhouette  of  a  destroyer  75  y 
ahead.  A  wave  swept  him  “al 
directly  under  the  propellers  of 
destroyer  Griffin,”  and  then: 

“I  called  for  help  until  my  tl 
felt  burned  out  Suddenly  a 
oily  rope  was  flung  over  the  sidt 
grasped  it,  but  there  was  no  strea 
left  in  my  hands,”  he  said.  The 
slipped  from  his  fingers.  A  1> 
was  dropped  and  he  managed  to 
on,  “but  so  spent  that  I  couldn’t! 
myself  even  to  the  first  rung  * 
aided.” 

A  life  raft  drifted  close,  haul 
Allen’s  head  repeatedly  against 
warship  “and  I  cried  out  time  > 
again:  ‘Stop  it.  You’re  killing  * 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PACIFIC  BATTLE  ZONES  INTERPRETED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


— Joseph  Parrish  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


—Daniel  Bishop  in  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 


Got  Out  of  Tokyo, 
sed  Big  Story 
Hawaii  by  Hours 


Newman  of  Herald  Tribune 
Left  Honolulu  Day  and  a 
Half  Before  Jap  Attack 

Joseph  Newman,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Tokyo  correspondent,  the  last 
American  reporter  to  leave  Japan, 
wbsequently  missed  by  36  hours  be¬ 
ing  in  on  the  big  story  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  dis¬ 
closed  in  New  York  this  week. 

Granted  a  month’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  Newman  left  Japan  in  mid- 
October  for  Hawaii.  He  sailed  on  the 
Tatsuta  Maru,  one  of  three  Jap  ships 
sent  to  bring  back  Japanese  nationals 
from  the  U.  S.  Two  days  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  return  to  Tokyo  the 
fferald  Tribune  got  word  through  the 
State  Department  that  a  Havas  man 
i^ad  been  seized  and  that  the  Japanese 
were  rounding  up  other  foreign  news- 
pat^rmen  for  close  questioning  on 
Ibeir  movements,  Newman  said.  So 
i'e  was  ordered  home. 

Left  Honolulu  Dec.  5 
Newman  remained  in  Honolulu  un- 
■il  Dec.  5,  when  he  sailed  on  the 
^urline  for  San  Francisco.  This  was 
-e  last  ship  that  left  Hawaii  un- 
-scorted.  When  the  war  flash  came 
‘t  sea  the  Lurline,  blacked  out  at 
,‘gbt,  zigzagged  under  forced  draft 
or  a  fast  trip.  En  route  an  SOS  was 
weived  from  a  torpedoed  vessel,  but 
flc  Lurline,  unarmed,  was  unable  to 
!o  to  her  aid. 

Newman  told  of  a  wistful  farewell 
It  the  Embassy  Club  in  Tokyo  with 
lie  other  American  correspondents, 
who  “had  envy  in  their  eyes”  as  they 
loped  he  would  “get  home  safely  be- 
ore  anything  happens.”  Newman  ex- 
iressed  the  belief  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
JSHB?  this  week  that  the  U.  S.  re- 
»rters  are  probably  being  treated 
well,  but  very  likely  are  subsisting  on 
I  war  diet  of  “rice,  seaweed  and  fish” 
IS  the  food  situation  in  Japan  was 
critical  even  when  he  left.  Newman 
^id  it  was  likely  that  “the  Japs  won’t 
W’^te  any  food  on  them.” 

>11  probability,  he  said.  Max  Hill 
Joseph  Dynan,  Associated  Press, 
Ind  Robert  Bellaire,  United  Press,  are 


under  detention  in  their  quarters  in 
the  Nagai  compound  where  he  lived 
with  them.  Otto  Tolischus,  New  York 
Times,  and  Richard  Tennelly,  NBC, 
lived  outside  the  compound. 

During  the  last  year  in  Tokyo  the 
Japanese  treated  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondents  virtually  as  spies, 
Newman  declared.  They  had  freedom 
of  movement,  but  were  visited  each 
day  by  both  military  and  civilian 
police  for  questioning  as  to  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard.  “Thought  police¬ 
men”  quizzed  them  regularly  about 
their  ideologies  to  determine  whether 
they  were  engaged  in  any  subversive 
activity.  In  addition,  they  were 
watched  day  and  night  by  other 
police. 

Correspondents  Were  Alert 

Newman  revealed  that  Emperor 
Hirohito  summoned  Ambassador  No¬ 
mura,  the  day  before  he  left  for  the 
U.  S.,  to  “make  peace  at  any  price  in 
Washington,”  but  the  Emperor  was 
overridden  by  the  army  chiefs  bent 
on  war  and  the  censors  did  not  let 
dispatches  on  this  development  leave 
Japan. 

The  record  of  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Tokyo  in  reporting  de¬ 
velopments  accurately  was  “as  good 
if  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
State  Department  and  perhaps  the 
Intelligence  Department,”  Newman 
declared.  “Many  of  us  believed  the 
Japs  were  not  fooling  when  they  said 
they  would  break  the  ABCD  encircle¬ 
ment.” 

Newman,  29,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  for  four  years  before 
he  joined  the  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

PULITZER  ENTRIES 

Deadline  for  entries  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  journalism  for  the  calendar 
year  1941  is  Feb.  1.  Eight  prizes  will 
be  awarded  instead  of  five,  as  for¬ 
merly.  Awards  will  be  made  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  examples  of  newspaper 
public  service,  reporting,  cartooning, 
editorial  writing,  correspondence  (col¬ 
umnists  and  writers  of  special  arti¬ 
cles),  news  photography,  telegraphic 
reporting  of  national  affairs,  tele- 
raphic  reporting  of  international  af¬ 
fairs.  Entries  should  be  mailed  to 
the  Advisory  Board  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  which  usually  announces 
the  winners  the  first  Monday  in 
May. 


Scripps  League 
Sells  Seattle 
Star  to  Parish 

Former  Publisher  Joined 
In  Deal  by  Local  Men  .  .  . 
Reported  Price  $165,000 

Seattle,  Jan.  14. — The  Seattle  Star, 
once  queen  paper  of  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers,  today  was  sold 
to  Howard  W.  Parish,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  a  dozen  Seattle  business 
men.  The  sale  left  only  the  Tacoma 
Times,  Provo  Utah  Herald,  Logan 
Utah  Herald-Journal,  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  Press  in  the  offshoot  of  the 
Scripps  empire,  once  totalling  ten 
newspapers  valued  in  millions.  ’The 
purchasing  price  of  the  Star  was  not 
announced,  although  the  purchasers 
were  incorporated  for  $212,000,  of 
which  $165,000  was  reportedly  paid 
for  the  paper. 

Returning  to  Standard  Size 

Parish  and  associates  are  taking 
over  on  Jan.  15  and  expect  on  Jan. 
19  to  return  the  tabloid  to  standard 
size. 

Parish  becomes  publisher  and  Abe 
Hurwitz  editor.  Frank  Taylor,  pres¬ 
ent  publisher,  becomes  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Cliff  Harrison,  present  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  managing  editor. 

Parish  for  many  years  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  later  business  manager 
and  then  publisher  of  the  Star.  He 
was  with  Hearst  and  then  became 
associated  with  John  Perry,  former 
Star  counsel  in  Reading  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  papers.  Hurwitz  also  has 
edited  both  the  Reading  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  papers  and  was  editor  of  the 
Star  during  World  War  I.  Perry  him¬ 
self  was  not  mentioned  in  the  current 
Star  deal. 

New  stockholders  are  P.  E.  Harris, 
Paul  F.  Glaser,  Ernest  L.  Skeel, 
Lewis  J.  Dowell,  George  E.  Mor- 
ford,  G.  P.  McManana,  Charles  C. 
Parker,  Van  S.  McKenny,  Irving  D. 
Allard,  Henry  Broderick  and  Lloyd 
Nelson. 

Parish  in  front  page  statement  said 
Hurwitz  and  himself  would  direct 
the  Star’s  policy. 

Headquarters  of  the  Scripps  League 
will  remain  in  Seattle  though  its 


four-paper  group  no  longer  centers 
here.  The  Portland  News  Telegram 
and  Spokane  Press  have  suspended; 
the  Bremerton  Sun  was  sold  several 
years  ago  to  John  P.  Scripps,  and  the 
Boise  Capital  News  was  sold  to  Louis 
Gilman,  Scripps  League  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 

The  Scripps  League  is  one  of  three 
offshoots  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  king¬ 
dom.  ’The  elder  Scripps  had  three 
sons:  Robert,  now  dead,  who  inher¬ 
ited  the  Scripp>s-Howard  chain;  John, 
who  died  at  26  and  whose  son  John 
Jr.  now  runs  the  Bremerton  Sun  and 
a  California  group.  The  eldest  son 
was  James,  who  died  at  34  after  get¬ 
ting  the  Northwest  newspapers  from 
his  father. 

His  two  sons,  Edward  and  James, 
Jr.,  now  run  the  Scripps  League  from 
Seattle. 

The  43-year-old  Star  was  in  finan¬ 
cial  straits  in  recent  years,  height¬ 
ened  by  a  seven-month  guild  strike 
three  years  ago.  A  group  of  em¬ 
ployes  a  year  ago  incorporated  the 
operating  firm  and  switched  the  paper 
to  tabloid  size  to  keep  it  alive. 

■ 

Star-Bulletin  Has 
2-Month  Paper  Supply 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  on  the 
present  basis  of  curtailed  operation, 
has  on  hand  aprpoximately  a  two 
months’  supply  of  newsprint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  letter  to  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  its  advertising  representatives  in 
New  York,  dated  Dec.  23.  However, 
the  letter  adds,  the  Star-Bulletin  as¬ 
sumes  that  additional  paper  will  be 
made  available  shortly. 

“The  military  authorities  feel  that 
the  publication  of  two  English  lan¬ 
guage  papers  is  important  to  the 
morale  of  the  community  and  they 
are  making  every  effort  to  see  that  we 
are  able  to  continue  publication.  Our 
circulation  is  very  much  heavier  than 
usual,  running  between  65,000  and 
75,000  copies  daily,”  the  Star-Bulletin 
said. 

The  military  governor  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication  of  all  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  papers,  including  the  Nippu 
Jiji  and  Hawaii  Hochi,  which  were 
published  half  in  English  and  half  in 
Japanese.  The  only  authorized  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  islands  are  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Advertiser  in  Honolulu 
and  the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald  and 
Hawaii  Press  in  Hilo. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY 


NEW  LIFE! 


MODERN  DUTCH  BOY  AT  THE  DIKE 


■Burris  Jenkins,  Jr.,  in  New  York  Journal-AmcricaH. 
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Mutual  Sues  NBC  1*500  VERDICT  AP  Nominations 

iViUIUOl  A  jury  in  New  York  Supreme  Court  For  DirectorQ  Listed 

p  do  07 ^  OrVl  recently  awarded  $11,500  to  Katherine  *  i/ixecioro  IjIsIcU 

JT  or  iplU/^/O/UUU  Spector  in  a  $250,000  libel  suit  against  The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 


Batavia  Moves 
To  Cut  Delays 


fc  «■  *11  A  »  1  tne  iveuj  xotk  uany  news,  a  mouon  Associated  Press,  chosen  at  the  last  J  TVT^— «  i 

Anti"  trust  oalui  ^ews  attorneys,  to  set  aside  annual  meeting,  met  Jan.  12  in  New  r^Iia  ilOWS  L^OStS 

the  award  is  pending  before  the  York  and  prepared  a  list  of  12  nom- 


Charges  Restrictive  Contract  court,  awaiting  argument.  The  News  inations  for  six  directors  to  be  voted  (Editor’s  Note:  The  following  story 

^  l^icc  C:T^Aof/^r  a  _  A «•«  d^soriKincf  riAuye  and  I 


With  Stations  Denies 
Equal  Opportunity 


denied  charges  of  Miss  Spector,  a  upon  at  the  AP’s  annual  meeting  in  describing  news  coverage  and  traiB. 
showgirl,  that  a  statement  in  Ed  Sul-  New  York  on  April  21.  mission  problems  in  the  Netherlands 

Uvan’s  col^n  Aat  she  was  secreUy  directors  whose  terms  are  ex- 

married  when  she  won  a  beauty  con-  nominated  to  succeed  established  their  unified  Southvrer 

r  o  _  _  Pacific  command,  was  transmittec 


Equal  Opportunity  livan’s  column  that  she  was  secretly 

married  when  she  won  a  beauty  con- 
The  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  in  test  had  damaged  her  reputation. 


a  suit  filed  in  Chicap,  Jan.  10,  charged  w  l  ■ 

the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  AHv^^rtlQina 

tho  National  Broadcastins  Comnanv  ll&lliy 


themselves,  and  five  others  were  r.u  .u  tt  •*  j 

Cl  IIJ  X-  ■  placed  in  nomination  with  them  for  ^ata^a  by  the  United  Press  for 

ooys  Advertising  these  posts.  Renominated  were  W.  H.  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  By  JOHN  R.  MORRIS 

jUa1|^  ♦q  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-  United  Press  Far  Eastern  Manager 

xv/  Democrat;  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Batavia,  Jan.  13  (by  short  wavt 

Chicago  Tribune;  George  B.  Longan,  radio)— With  the  southwestward  shifr 
“  AUXXllUiix  X'XwxviaIw  Kansas  City  Star,  and  L.  K.  Nichol-  of  tfie  center  of  interest  in  the  Padfit 
H  •  o  UT  u  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  war  and  the  establishment  of  an  alliet 

Anzona  Publishers  The  committee  also  made  the  follow-  unified  command  in  the  Netherlani 

Told  of  Five-Fold  Job  for  i*i8  nominations:  Raymond  B.  Bot-  East  Indies,  Java  has  become  a  viu 
Arltrertieinrr  in  Wrrr  Press;  center  for  the  collection  and  trans- 

^  Eugene  A.  Howe,  Amarillo  Globe;  rnission  of  news  from  most  of  the  Fr 

Phoenix.  Ariz..  Jan.  11 — Advertis-  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade;  Hugh  Eastern  war  theater, 
ing’s  No.  1  job  in  1942 ‘is  to  help  J.  Powell,  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal,  The  sudden  turn  of  events  whid 


the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
with  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  Act  and  asked  for 
$10,275,000  in  damages  from  RCA  and 
NBC. 

Filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court,  the 
suit  charges  RCA,  NBC,  its  officers  and 
agents  with  engaging  in  “an  unlawful 
combination  and  conspiracy  among 
themselves  and  with  third  persons, 
to  injure  plaintiffs  by  hindering  and 
restricting  Mutual  freely  and  fairly  to 


Con  Help  to 
Maintain  Morale 


Arizona  Publishers 
Told  of  Five-Fold  Job  for 
Advertising  in  War 


.  .1  .  .  .  ...  xis^  o  xvv/.  J.  JKJKJ  xit  xo  XU  xtdu  -  - - - ,  xuc:  oxxiauTTii  tuxil  ui  TTVCiiLs  WIU 

wmpe  e  in  e  ransmission  m  in  er-  ^ar  by  maintaining  and  W.  A.  Rupp,  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  has  focussed  the  news  spotlight 

etofA  AATTimAVAA  r\f  natirtn.wiH^  ...  .  ^  ^  ... 


e  commerce  o  na  lon-wi  e  ne  -  morale  and  keeping  business  World.  Java  found  the  Netherlands  India 

work  programs.  functioning  as  normally  as  is  possible,  Perry  Renominated  ready  with  an  efficient  radio-tele- 

Damage  of  $3,425,000  Charles  W.  Collier,  San  Francisco.  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  graphic  service  extending  throughoir 

The  suit  charges  that  restrictive  managing  director  of  the  Pacific  Ad-  Telegram,  whose  term  is  expiring  as  tbe  Orient.  The  principal  handicap 
contracts  by  NBC  with  broadcasting  vertising  Association,  told  Arizona  ^  director  for  cities  of  less  than  50,000  encountered  were  a  traditional  prac- 
stations  deny  the  Mutual  system  an  Newspaper  Association  members  at  pop,Jation,  was  renominated  for  that  f*ce  of  discouraging  all  but  optimist;: 
equal  opportunity  in  obtaining  busi-  their  meeting  here  today.  together  with  William  R.  Math-  news  to  encourage  tourists,  and  fe 

ness  in  cities  where  there  are  less  Elections  of  officers,  discussion  of  ews’  Tucson  (Ariz)  Star  world’s  highest  telegraph  tolls, 

than  four  full-time  radio  stations,  voluntary  censorship  by  newspapers,  tL  followine  members  of  the  Norn-  Traditional  Suppression  End* 
Damages  of  $3,425,000  under  this  al-  a  decision  to  seek  by  statute  a  floor  .  f.  ^  ♦  nr,o.  ....cU  r  4V,  •  i 

,  i  j  •  1  •  J  •  A  •  1  1  J  •  r  mating  Committee  were  present  at  One  immediate  result  of  the  inclu- 

leged  restricted  competition  is  claimed  price  on  Arizona  legal  advertising  of  .  j-  •  •  t:-  i  r  tu  t  j-  •  *  i 

L  A/rrjc  TTJ  --  f.ur  *  -.1-  J  the  meeting:  Western  division,  Frank  sion  of  the  Indies  in  the  actual  wr 

by  MBS.  Under  provisions  of  the  four  cents  per  agate  line,  and  a  one-  _ "  ^  V  w 


Traditional  Suppression  End* 

One  immediate  result  of  the  inch- 


ii^^uiLteu  (juiiiptrbiuuii  is  uicuiiicru  piiijc  uii  icKdi  ctuvci  ui  ..  .  j-  •  •  v-«  i  f  xi*  t  J*  •  xi^  a.  t  M 

L  TMToo  TT  J  £  xu  r _  X _ -  X  1  *  J  tHo  meetins:  Western  division,  Frank  sion  of  the  Indies  in  the  actual  wil 

by  MBS.  Under  provisions  of  the  four  cents  per  agate  line,  and  a  one-  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger,  theater  has  been  the  overthrow  bl 
Sherman  anti-tr^t  act,  a  judgment  day  departmental  meeting  of  the  as-  ^^airman  W.  W.  Knorpp,  Phoenix  J.  H.  Ritman,  director  of  the  OfficJ 
for  three  times  this  amount  together  sociation  s  w^kly  members  also  were  ^  Southern  division.  Information  Bureau,  of  the  traditioiJ 

with  attorney  fees  and  costs  and  in-  features  of  the  two-day  session.  ,  -  .  .  .  I 


junctive  relief  against  continuance  of 
the  restrictions  is  sought. 


Advertising's  Job 


Roger  C.  Peace,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  NEI  suppression  of  all  but  neutral  aiKl 


J  ,  J  .  J  ..  Daily  News,  secretary;  Silliman  good  news.  Ritman  has  taken  the  vieil 

Mr.  Collier  dwlared  that  advertis-  Eya^s,  Nashville  Tennessean;  Eastern  that  the  truth,  even  when  unpalat-l 


Mutual’s  anti-trust  suit  follows  a  ing  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Pacific  n-asiem 

milar  «.nt  r^^Pntlv  aoainrt  tbp  lio  b '  o  ^  division,  Henry  Walser,  Hazleton  able,  is  what  the  allied  publics  ne 


«,,;x  t-  c  J?  ij  irsxo  •  V  aivision,  nenry  waisei,  nuzn:iun  xa  wucit  me  «xiiavu  pauiiud  iicru 

similar  suit  recently  filed  the  area  has  a  fivefold  1942  job:  ^  Standard  Sentinel;  F.  L.  Rogers,  and  are  entitled  to  nowadays.  In  thi; 

SvJp"m  bv  vpj^mpnt  lb  H  ^  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Repub-  attitude,  Ritman  has  won  the  supper 

l^rF  /  p  the  war  he  said,  appreciating  that  j  Central  division.  Oscar  S.  of  the  NEI  army  and  navy, 

i  o  ;  1,  ,  1  „  ^  -  advertising  has  a  vital  role  m  achiev-  gtauffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Trav-  Where  stories  relate  to  America: 

Jan  9  took  steps  to  organize  a  new  mg  the  national  victory.  Second,  we  p  Treanor.  Lginaw  and  British  operations,  or  activitie 

wholly  owmed  subsidiary,  which  filed  must  pr^erve  free,  competitive  enter-  ^  ^  of 

new  unified  command,  Nether-l 

incorporation  papers  under  the  name  prise.  Third  we  must  help  American  officials  are  endeavoring  to  re 

of  the  Blue  Network  Co..  Inc.,  m  busmess  with  sound  advertising  ad-  -  spect  every  suggestion  of  the  alliec 

Dover,  Del  TTiis  new  company  pro-  vice  and  planning.  Fou^  we  must  PUBLISHED  EXTRA  c^anders.  As  a  result,  for  the 

poses  to  handle  the  programs  and  keep  America  informed  that  this  Pa-  rm-y-i  i.  /tjx^  d 

business  of  NBC’s  Blue  network.  cific  area  is  a  greater  and  more  poten-  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Re-  P  >  known  fn  ant 

The  president  of  the  Blue  Network  tial  market  for  trade  than  ever  Lfore.  P«bhcau  didnt  put  out  an  extra  when  must  wf ' 

Co.,  Inc.  will  be  Mark  Woods,  hereto-  Fifth,  we  must  play  our  part  in  plan-  b  I  ^nnl 

fyyyyx  xnno  nt-oci/lont  on,!  tnnoonr-nn  nf  nSnO  o  on.in/!  nnnnnnn.  ”  but  did  laSt  WOOk  Whcn  annOUnCemOnt  tfiO  TokyO  rOdlO  IS  SUpDreSSOd  Whttl 

lore  vice—prGSiaent  &ncl  trensurGr  of  ning  r  sound  post-war  economy,  •  .  a/vaaaa  Taf«l 

x7T>/-«  im.  X*  •A  A.  1-  i_  X  ^  came  that  a  52.000  acre.  $25,000,000  onered  tor  transmission  from  Javw 

NBC.  The  executive  vice-president  Governor  Osborn,  a  charter  mem-  u wo  o.,non4  tbw  oUnoHon  tJ 


auffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Trav-  Where  stories  relate  to  America: 
er;  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  Saginaw  and  British  operations,  or  activitie 
tiich.)  News.  of  the  new  unified  command,  Nether- 

B  lands  officials  are  endeavoring  to  re- 

TTTlTTCTTPn  TYTP  B  suggestion  of  the  alliec 

UDljloritiU  EiAlIiA  commanders.  As  a  result,  for  the 

The  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Re-  present,  an  occasional  story  whid 


came  that  a  52,000  acre,  $25,000,000  offered  for  transmission  from  Javi 


will  be  Edgar  Kobak,  previously  NBC  ber  of  the  newspaper  association,  cantonment  to  house  33^000  However,  we  expect  this  situation jd 

vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for  welcomed  the  publishers  and,  him-  ^  ft 


the  Blue  network. 

Statement  by  Trammell 


Commenting  on  the  suit,  NBC  Presi-  T  ^  r  first  in  25'  years.  Earl  Wilson.  Ninth  graphs  and  telephones,  have  cooper-1 

dent  Miles  Trammell  said:  Phoenix  Revublic  summarized  the  Ii^diana  district  representative  in  Con-  ated  fully  in  aiding  in  the  reductic*^ 

“It  should  now  be  revealed  that  n-^any  suggertions  ’made  bv  militarv  >^otified  Melvin  Lostutter,  man-  of  delays  resulting  from  traffic  ccB-; 

about  two  years  ago  the  dominant  in-  and  naval  authorities  for  inaking  ef  editor,  by  long  distance  tele-  gestion  and  have  succeeded  in  bring 


self  the  former  publisher  of  a  weekly,  approved  by  the  War  Depart-  quarters  completes  its  organization  j 

joined  in  the  discussions  of  legal  ad-  ap^ared  Netherlands  E^t  Indies  authonj 

xj  •  rafAc  ^  about  6  p.m.,  was  the  Republicans  especially  the  department  of  tel^ 


tererests  m  Mutual,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  fective  a  voluntary  program  which  mg  about  some  reduction  in  the  stag 

and  the  Chicago  Tnbune,  sought  to  ^ould  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  -  ^^”"8  transmission, 

purchase  parts  of  the  Blue  network  information  of  value  reaching  the  MANVILLE  SUES  Atmospheric  conditions  have  pla 

from  us,  which  would  have  destroyed  enemy.  And  he  expressed  the  appre-  a  n  some  tricks  with  transmission  m 

the  Blue  as  a  coast-to-coast  network,  elation  of  newspapermen  that  a  work-  .  for  $5,000,MO  damages,  alleg-  it  impossible  for  brief  periods  to  P 

By  such  elimination  of  the  Blue,  these  ing  newsman  such  as  Byron  Price  defamation  of  character,  was  insti-  news  through  over  certain  route 
interests  sought  to  diminish,  rather  had  been  chosen  censor  of  the  United  County  Supreme  However,  filing  stories  in  duplici 

than  to  increase,  network  competition.  States  by  the  President  Court  this  week  by  Thomas  F.  Man-  over  a  variety  of  transmission  rout 

There  would  have  been  three  nation-  Officers  elected  were  Charles  Mit-  heir  and  playboy,  has  minimized  such  delays, 

wide  networks  instead  of  our  as  at  ten  publisher  of  the  Mesa  Journal-  against  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica-  Broadcasters,  who  have  several  W 

present.”  Tribune  president  succeeding  Wil  Publisher  of  the  New  York  resentatives  in  the  Indies,  also  han 

The  Blue  network  is  for  sale  to  “the  liam  p’.  Stuart,  publisher  of  the  Journal- American,  and  Louis  Sobol,  encountered  unique  problems.  In  on 

right  people  at  the  right  price,”  Mark  Prescott  Evening  Courier;  George  W.  “j.  newspaper  s  columnist.s.  instance  a  CBS  commentator  dis 

Woods,  president  of  the  Blue  Network  Chambers,  business  manager  of  Recording  to  the  complaint,  the  suit  covered  too  late  that  a  broadcast 
Co.  admitted  in  answer  to  questions  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  first  vice-  I®  ^jised  on  purported  efforts  by  de-  had  carefully  prepared  and  dc  ive 
raised  this  week  at  a  Chicago  press  president;  Clayton  A.  Smith,  pub-  fendants  or  their  repres^tatives  to  wnt  out  over  the  NBC  network, 
conference.  He  predicted,  however,  lisher  of  the  Tombstone  Epitaph,  sec-  mduce  Manville  to  contribute  to  the  chag^rin  was  exceed^  only  by 
“it  will  be  sometime  before  the  Blue  ond  vice-president,  and  Charles  F.  Journal- American  s  Bomber  Fund.  NBC  commenator  wh^e  conne 
network  is  sold.”  Willis,  Phoenix,  publisher  of  the  ■  with  New  York  never  did  get  thr 


network  is  sold.” 


Mr.  Woods  added  that  Blue  has  Mining  Journal,  secretary-treasurer.  (^P’MCTTC!  VTFP'TrMr’  -  •••»••- 

$2,000,000  in  cash  as  working  capital,  Clayton  Smith  was  elected  chair-  Mr'\jir  H CTP 

furnished  by  RCA.  man  of  the  weekly  department,  organ-  Washington,  Jan.  15 — More  than  75  JNtiW  1  V,JVi/ 1  Hx'Ao  1  £■  Al/3 

a  ized  Jan.  10,  and  R.  Lynn  Williams,  representatives  of  newspapers  pub-  MacLeans  toothpaste,  a  Canadi* 

CON  PROMDTFn  publisher  of  the  Chandler  Arizonan,  lished  in  metropolitan  areas  will  meet  and  English  product  is  being  intw 

^  UltiX-i  ^gg  elected  departmental  secretary.  Jan.  19  and  20  with  officials  of  the  duced  on  the  West  Coast  with  nete 

Chicago,  Jan.  12 — John  E.  Olson,  Harold  H.  Wrenn,  publisher  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  to  discuss  uses  to  paper  ads  in  five  markets.  Ads,  w** 
art  director,  L«o  Burnett  Company,  Coolidge  Examiner,  presented  the  which  newspapers  may  put  census  suring  140  lines  will  run  34  tiwi 

Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  resolution  calling  for  the  movement  data.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  Atherton  &  Currier,  New  ^ork, 

vice-president  of  the  agency.  to  seek  a  floor  price  on  legal  ads.  the  National  Fh-ess  Club  Auditorium,  the  agency. 


NBC  commenator  whose  conne 
with  New  York  never  did  get  thr 
that  night. 


$2,000,000  in  cash  as  working  capital, 
furnished  by  RCA. 


Clayton  Smith  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  weekly  department,  organ - 


NEW  TOOTHPASTE  ADS 

MacLeans  toothpaste,  a  Canadi* 


OLSON  PROMOTED 

Chicago,  Jan.  12 — John  E.  Olson, 


vice-president  of  the  agency. 
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Dear  Receives  Gold  Medal 
From  Poor  Richard  Club 


ANPA  President  Hcdls  Press  Freedom 
As  "Guard  and  Monitor"  of  All  Other 
Liberties  For  Which  Man  Has  Struggled 


(award  of  the  1942  gold  medal  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia 
to  Walter  M.  Dear,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the  Jersey 
-  City  Jersey  Journal,  was  scheduled 
;  1  to  be  made  at  the  club’s  annual  ban¬ 
quet  Jan.  16,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dear’s  address,  as 
released  by  the  club,  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

“All  that  a  free  press  has  been;  all 
that  the  vital  principle  of  untrammeled 
thought  and  word  has  ever  proclaimed 
or  done;  the  dramatic  annals  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  courage  in  the  lives  of  its 
;  protagonists  and  heroes — the  Zengers, 

[  the  Lovejoys,  and  the  rest;  its  advanc¬ 
ing  stages  as  a  growing  instrumental¬ 
ity  to  highest  aims;  all  that  it  is  des- 
V  tined  yet  to  do  in  exploring  the  ways 
of  benefit  and  blessing  to  mankind — 
this,  and  all  of  this,  breathing  in  the 


wisdom  of  that  apprehension  was  fully 


tained  that  balance  by  which  the  order 
and  the  peace  of  free  men  are 
achieved,  while  their  confrontation 
and  their  questioning  go  on.  We 
never  can  admit  that  man  is  a  civic 
robot  or  an  economic  animal.  The 
God  in  us,  by  whom  we  are  made 
brothers,  thunders  out  against  the 
blasphemy  that  tortures  minds  and 
bodies  with  the  last  refinements  of 
agony,  in  the  name  of  a  hideous  idol¬ 
atry  which  only  madness  can  see  as 
a  valid  order,  or  as  the  all  redeeming 
truth. 

Freedom  or  Infamy 

"The  precept  that  we  praise  great 


vindicated  in  later  rulings  of  the  court  men  and  the  fathers  who  begat  us  is 
upon  the  nature  of  Constitutional  still  strong  in  its  ancient  holiness.  The 
waivers  under  the  code  provisions.  improvidence  of  democracies  is  obvi- 
"Pinal  nullification  of  the  Act  in  toto  ous,  for  one  of  our  cherished  rights  is 
by  the  Supreme  Court  takes  nothing  to  make  our  own  mistakes  and  to 
from  the  splendor  of  the  spirit  shown  achieve  the  strength  and  wit  that 
and  of  the  service  rendered  by  all  who  comes  of  growing  and  of  climbing  out 
had  a  part  in  that  signal  defense  of  of  them.  But  who  can  measure  the 
free  journalism.  After  their  perform-  blight  of  tyranny?  The  loss,  for  ex- 
ance  we  need  fear  no  lack  of  stalwart  ample,  in  the  life  of  your  own  im- 
sentinels.  In  good  time  the  full  chron-  mortal  patron,  under  a  rule  that 
icle  of  what  they  did  will,  to  the  glory  would  not  leave  him  free  to  confront 


of  the  cause  they  carried,  take  its 
place  in  our  historic  annals. 

People's  Government  Threatened 


the  worlds  and  question  them?  There 
is  no  deeper  eloquence  than  the  les¬ 
son,  in  the  lowering  growth  of  oui 


^  .  II  XU  u  1  Franklins  and  our  Lincolns,  that  the 
Now  It  does  not  tell  the  whole  salvation  of  man  lies  in  the  full  flow- 


truth  to  say  that  the  free  world  is 
menaced  tonight  in  this  or  that  in¬ 


dividual  feature  of  its  way  of  life;  to 


ering  of  his  personality. 

"The  destiny  of  our  generation  is 


say,  as  for  example,  that  the  controlled 
press  of  the  dictator  states  is  a  chal- 


fallen  here  and  now.  Where  we  are 
is  our  place  in  the  vmfoiding  history 
of  mankind.  This  is  our  post  of  duty 


mis,  ana  an  or  uus,  oreauiniB  ui  me  lonee  to  a  free  nress  in  our  own  or 

spirit  of  this  occasion,  receives  your  Walter  M.  Dear,  president,  ANPA,  receiv-  ^  .  sunoression  in  those  states  of  honor.  In  that  post  it  is  our 

zolden  token  tonight  ing  award  from  William  Berry,  president,  ,,  j  u  to  serve,  to  the  utmost  and  to  the 

goiaen  loxen  wmgm.  _  g  religious  groups  and  bodies  not  xiiKo.  tUi. 


golden  token  tonight.  ing  award  from  William  Berry,  president.  religious  groups  and  bodies  not 

yf  The  Right  to  Think  “  •  sponsored  by  the  ruling  power  is  a 

)ffici  “If  the  final  truths  in  every  realm  cific  allusion  to  something  of  the  work-  threat  to  our  own  freedom  of  wor- 

;ion  were  known,  of  medicine  and  law  and  aday  details  or  administration  of  our  ship. 

jl  aiv:  economics  and  the  rest,  and  concern-  own  free  press,  which  is  the  guard  "The  challenge  confronting  us  is  not 

vie?  ing  all  the  things  of  man  in  his  tern-  and  monitor  of  all  our  other  freedoms,  thus  partial  or  particular.  To  say  so 


ail  reiigioi^  groups  ana  oouies  noi 
sponsored  by  the  ruling  power  is  a  ^ 

threat  to  our  own  freedom  of  wor-  present-all  of  the  past  and  all  of  the 

^  i.  11  t  f  X  future.  Today  is  the  fruition  of 

The  cha  lenge  confronting  us  is  not  yesterday  and  the  seed  of  tomor- 


poral  and  spiritual  relations,  as  well  This  is  the  time  for  releasing  of  the  i.s  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  a  mo-  “Either  we  are  the  worthy  sequel  of 
as  in  the  baffling  problems  of  his  own  deepest  springs  of  energy  and  fervor,  ment’s  reflection  will  disclose.  Rather  which  our  heri- 

inward  nature;  and  if  these  final  Our  present  prime  concern  is  not  for  does  the  menace  reach  downward  to  come,  or  we  are  not.  To  the 

truths  were  not  only  known  but  amply  the  implements  of  liberty,  as  such,  the  elemental  deeps  of  liberty  itself,  rises  from  the  very  deens 

an-eed  unon  as  final  truths,  SO  that  dear  a.<!  thev  are.  Liberty’s  survival  and  nothing  is  omitted.  It  is  a  total  xu„_„ _ u..x _ 


agreed  upon  as  final  truths,  so  that  dear  as  they  are.  Liberty’s  survival  and  nothing  is  omitted.  It  is  a  total 
good  and  earnest  men  striving  in  all  •wrifl  be  their  survival.  And  when  free-  ideological  denial  of  all  that  political 
the  realms  of  thought  and  action  no  dom’s  forum  is  again  undistracted  and  liberty  under  the  law  has  ever  meant 
longer  spoke  their  mutual  distrust  or  secure  in  peace,  the  ranks  will  bulge  to  free  men.  We  are  threatened  by 
imprecation,  then  all  organs  of  opin-  once  more  with  those  who  will  stand  doctrines  that  seek  the  complete  in¬ 
ion  would  be  as  obsolete  as  opinion  bravely  up  to  discern  and  fight  off  all  version  of  citizenship,  the  end  of  the 
itself.  But  between  our  present  hour  attempts  that  there  may  be  to  invade  people’s  dominance  over  their  govern- 
of  agony  and  hopie  and  promise,  and  the  sacred  precincts  of  our  press’s  ments  and  the  beginning  of  its  oppo- 
the  day  of  the  great  fulfillment,  there  freedom.  site. 

will  continue  to  run  the  record  of  “And  with  the  press  still  untram-  “Since  these  doctrines  decree  the 


la  noimng  is  ommea.  ii  is  a  loiai  -t  „„„  i,-  u..* 

,  .  ,  j  .  ,  ,  ^  i.x-  1  ot  us,  mere  can  be  but  one  an- 

eological  denial  of  all  that  political 

lerty  under  the  law  has  ever  meant 

free  men.  We  are  threatened  by  sacrifice,  our  satisfaction  and  our 

ictnnes  that  seek  the  complete  in-  piorv  ” 

irsion  of  citizenship,  the  end  of  the 

■ople’s  dominance  over  their  govern-  "Gold  Table  of  Honor*' 

ents  and  the  beginning  of  its  oppo- 

The  following  were  scheduled  to 
“Since  these  doctrines  decree  the  Gold  Table  of  Honor  at  the 


wbeta  man’s  slow,  relentless  quest  to  reveal  meled,  all  other  freedoms  shall  con-  slate  can  do  no  wrong,  at  the  same  banquet: 

Janr]  unto  himself  the  God  of  his  life,  and  tinue  safe,  their  safety  enduring  with  time  divesting  humanity  of  the  last  of  Poor 

ion  ti  ;  the  innermost  soul  of  his  being.  And  the  people’s  worthiness  to  have  them,  dignity  of  congenital  right,  the  princi-  chairman  of 

heao  '  that  record  will  be  written  in  terms  of  And  if  and  when  such  issues  should  ple  against  which  the  free  world  strug-  banquet  cornmittee  and  resident 

tion.  {  what  man  shall  dare  to  think  and  hereafter  rise  among  us,  freedom  will  gles  is  of  necessity  all  inclusive  and  mana^r  of  the  Inmrnational  Printing 
ariheg,  write  and  speak— or  of  what  it  shall  have  its  added  champions.  Even  as  all  destructive.  And  since  thus  it  is  t  “ 

tefcl  be  his  prerogative  to  write  and  to  we  speak  the  blazing  skies  are  tracked  an  elemental  crisis  we  are  in,  the  j  « 

oopei  speak— of  things  that  are  important  to  with  those  who  ride  to  death  that  great  freedoms  of  speech  and  press  president  of  WiUi^  and  Mary  College 


iAWH  OllU 

..intf  and 


all  the  aspects  of  his  days,  his  years  these  things  might  flourish  still  upon  and  worship  are  to  be  pondered  in  publisher  of  the  Rtchmo^  (Va.) 

and  his  centuries,  and  of  his  timeless  the  earth.  Their  memories  will  not  their  elemental  aspects.  They  are  to  Ttmes-Dispatch; 


eternal  dreams. 


P^^.  “»rcely  definable,  Mve  lA  particular  ^  "  T  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association- 

natin.  relations.  And  while  it  is  an  acces-  .  ,  •  j  t  ened,  mamtained  and  preserved  by  rress  Associauon, 

to  sory,  it  is  not  one  to  be  thought  of  owever,  one  cpjs  e  peipetuate  his  freedom.  His  United 

rouSapSrt  from  the  basic  thing  out  of  cannot  leave  unspoken  here.  It  is  the  ^ess;  Robert  L.  McLean,  president  of 

S  which  iiTfo.L  character  arise,  and  ^eart  of  one  o  our  finest  chapters.  A  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 


be  silent  in  a  day  when  restless,  in-  be  thought  of  as  the  adjuncts  and  '"^^Ser 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  novating  poachers  upon  our  press’s  servitors  of  liberty.  They  are  con-  “e  A.N.P_A;  Neville  Miller,  pres- 
is  not  a  technical  thing.  Indeed,  it  is  liberty  shall  need  attention.  ceived  by  man  for  the  achievement  *be  National  Broadcasters 

scarcely  definable,  save  iA  particular  PI  1,^  of  his  freedom.  They  are  strength- 


.  ......  .  .  .  •  iiean  oi  one  oi  oui  iiiiesi  cuauiers.  n. 

which  its  life  and  character  arise,  and  ,  „  •  -x-  i  x  x  j  them. 

X  •  .  t-  xL  ■  Lx  X  dangerous  initial  step  toward  a  super- 

that  IS  man’s  birthright  to  pursue  in-  .  ^  . 


The  Dignity  of  Man 


the  Associated  Press;  J.  David  Stem, 


foil  *  ,  .  ^  ...  Lio  follcu/c  vised  press  lay  in  one  of  the  general  ,  xu  •  ^  i  •  j  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record- 

ir  th  communion  wi  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery  ,  Realise  the  issue  is  of  prime  and  Cresswell  former  publisher  of 

m  the  common  search  for  justice  and  discipline  of  codes  fundamental  bearing  on  our  cornmon  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  Lee 

,  to  be  established  as  rules  of  conduct  na  ure  we  can  vindicate  our  freedoms  Ellmaker,  publisher  of  the  Philad^l- 

Meniter  of  All  Froodom*  over  the  respective  industries.  As  ap-  vindicating  our  dignity  as  phia  Daily  News;  John  E.  Person, 

“The  press  is  the  major  implement  plied  to  the  press,  this  discipline  would  ^  ^  ,  ,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  News- 

of  freedom  in  its  essence.  The  right  have  conferred  upon  the  executive  .  **.  “  “fbug  that  we  fjuu*  of  "oao  paper  Publishers  Association;  Joseph 
to  print  and  to  publish  is  the  right  power  an  incalculable  faculty  of  con-  crisis,  in  the  terms  of  y  Connolly,  president  of  the  Inter- 


Menifer  of  All  Froodoms 


to  print  and  to  publish  is  the  right  power  an  incalculable  faculty  of  con-  crisis,  in  the  terms 

to  speak.  The  right  to  speak  is  the  trol,  by  operation  of  the  injunction  Markham  s  primeval  vision: 

right  to  think.  The  right  to  think  is  and  license  clause.  But  the  repre-  **  ‘Out  of  the  deep  and  endless  uni- 
the  right  to  foster  mental  images  and  sentatives  of  our  public  press  were  in-  verse 

ideas,  and  idecis  are  integrated  with  stantly  alarmed  and  alert.  There  came  a  greater  mystery, 

life  itself.  More  than  ever,  in  the  “Newspaper  publishers  throughout  A  shape,  a  something  sad,  inscrut 


life  itself.  More  than  ever,  in  the  “Newspaper  publishers  throughout 
complexities  of  our  modem  world  the  nation  united  in  high  resolve  not 
every  link  is  indispensable  to  the  to  sign  the  President’s  re-employment 
chain.  So  it  is  we  find  that  whatever  agreement  or  to  participate  in  the  sub- 


There  came  a  greater  mystery, 

A  shape,  a  something  sad,  inscrut¬ 
able,  august. 

One  to  confront  the  worlds  and 
question  them.’ 


national  News  Service. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Walter  D. 
Fuller,  president  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers;  Niles  Trammell, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  William  S.  Paley,  president 


.•  —  —  ■ - —  — -  -  ,  TT  iliidiii  o.  x^aiey  presia^nt 

tercatens  the  free  exercise  of  expres-  mission  of  a  newspaper  code,  without  “Such  is  the  liberty  and  right,  as  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com 
Sion  is  scarcely  less  than  a  threat  to  an  unmistakable  reservation  that  men,  we  crave.  The  right  to  confront  pany,  and  T.  C.  Streibert,  executive 

boon  of  tolerable  existence  itself,  nothing  in  the  Constitutional  guaran-  the  worlds  and  question  them.  And  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 

“You  will  understand  my  not  speak-  tee  of  a  free  press  would  be  thereby  to  build  our  systems  of  prerogaUve,  casting  System  also  sat  at  the  Gold 

*ng  more  concretely,  with  more  spe-  expressly  or  impliedly  waived.  The  under  law,  so  that  there  may  be  main-  Table. 
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■Qd.vettliina  . 
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Borton  Describes 
War  Duties 
Of  Advertising 


OPA  Completes  Survey 
Of  Tobacco  Costs 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


It  Must  Ploy  Important  Role 
In  Post-War  Readjustment. 
AFA  Chairman  Soys 


Boston,  Jan.  13 — Elon  G.  Borton, 
chairman  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  pointed  out  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  during  the  war  era  in  a  speech 
today  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  declared  that  advertising 
must  increase  its  public  service  and 
gear  it  to  victory  for  America.  He 
said  another  important  responsibility 
of  the  advertising  business  was  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  returning  to  free  enterprise  after 
the  conflict. 

“Business  must  be  kept  ready  for 
the  difficult  post-war  adjustment”, 
Mr.  Borton  said.  “It  must  keep  its 
channels  of  distribution  open,  its 
name  before  the  people,  its  wheels 
greased  and  turning.  And  advertising 
is  vital  in  that. 

Advertising  Supports  Moral* 
“Without  advertising  income,  our 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  would  go  out  of  existence 
quickly.  And  we  all  know  what  that 
would  mean  in  public  morale  and  dis¬ 
organization.  A  democracy  is  efficient 
only  as  its  people  are  kept  informed. 

“We  must  tell  people  through  our 
advertising  how  to  make  scarce  art¬ 
icles  last  longer,  how  to  buy  better, 
how  to  use  goods  made  of  materials 
not  needed  for  defense.  We  must 
help  find  and  promote  substitutes, 
prepare  people  for  shortages,  dis¬ 
courage  hoarding  and  hysteria  in  buy¬ 
ing.  We  must  develop  and  popularize 
simplified  styles  and  products.  We 
must  help  the  public  understand  and 
adjust  itself  to  war  merchandising 
conditions.  We  must  help  business 
understand  its  share  in  this  national 
emergency. 

More  Facts  Needed 
“There  must  be  no  thought  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  evade  taxes.  We  must 
all  eliminate  exaggerations,  bad  taste, 
untruths.  Our  advertising  must  be 
more  factual,  more  educational,  less 
flamboyant  and  blatant.” 

One  of  the  extra  war  services  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  speaker  was  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  an  advertising  campaign  to 
educate  the  “thousands  of  new  in¬ 
come  taxpayers”  in  making  out  their 
income  tax  blanks  this  year.  Many 
of  these  new  taxpayers  are  not  yet 
aware  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
something  to  Uncle  Sam  this  March, 
he  added.  “They  are  not  planning 
on  it  nor  saving  for  it  and  March  15 
will  hit  them  with  a  paralyzing  shock. 
No  one  is  doing  much  to  Worm  them, 
and  it  might  be  a  good  project  for 
this  club.” 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
was  reported  this  week  to  be  com¬ 
pleting  a  survey  of  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  which  may,  when  published, 
release  a  flood  of  tobacco  advertising 
that  has  been  held  up  pending  a  defi¬ 
nite  decision  on  cigarette  price  ceil¬ 
ings. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  by 
Leon  Henderson’s  office  after  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  had  reported 
that  increased  labor  and  production 
costs  would  force  the  company  to 
raise  prices  on  cigarettes.  Early  in 
January  American  Tobacco  announced 
that  it  would  raise  the  price  on  Lucky 
Strikes  57  cents  per  1,000.  The  OPA, 
however,  did  not  sanction  the  increase 
and  annoimced  that  prices  would  be 
set  at  the  December  26  level.  After 
the  OPA  action,  the  Henderson  office 
was  asked  to  investigate  claims  of 


John  L.  Macro,  formerly  with 
Cowan  &  Dengler  and  more  recently 
with  the  Manning,  Bowman  Company 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 


THE  ANACIN  CO.,  is  running  a  test  __ 

campaign  in  newspapers  in  Roches-  Cincinnati  office  of  Roy  s7  Durstine, 
ter  and  Hartford  on  a  new  product,  Inc. 


The  board  of  directors  of  W.  I.  Tracy, 
Inc.,  advertising  agents,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Hugh  Donnell,  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident. 


Benefax,  vitamin  B  complex  tablets. 

The  ads  measure  1,000  lines  and  are 
placed  through  the  John  F.  Murray 
advertising  agency,  New  York. 

Vimms,  Lever  Bros,  new  vitamin 
product,  are  featured  in  a  newspaper 
campaign  in  36  New  England  papers 
this  week.  The  first  ads  measure 
1,000  lines  and  will  be  followed  with 
smaller  copy.  Vimms  have  already 
Ijeen  advertised  in  the  New  Bedford 
and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  markets  and  in 

Cleveland,  Providence,  and  Akron.  Y  &  R  ExpCUlds 


'flo 

Ne\ 


EIdwin  M.  Schneeberg,  formerly  a 
radio  copywriter  with  N.  W.  Ayer, 
has  joined  Compton  Advertising,  Inc, 
as  a  copywriter. 

Don  Augur,  account  representative 
for  Doremus  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  resigned 
to  go  with  Warwick  &  Legler. 


lii: 


The  Security  Mutual  Life  Insur- 


increased  production  costs  and  agreed 
to  make  the  survey. 

Although  R.  J.  Reynolds  has  already 
started  their  1942  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  many  tobacco  com¬ 
panies,  including  Liggett  &  Myers, 
P.  Lorillard,  and  Philip  Morris  have 
held  back  schedules  pending  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  findings  of  the 
OPA  survey.  If  the  survey  sub- 
stcuitiates  Ae  need  for  increased 
prices,  schedules  are  expected  within 
two  weeks. 


Radio  Station  Uses 
$50,000  Campaign 


When  a  radio  station  starts  a  new 
affiliation,  it’s  a  matter  for  newspaper 
advertising.  Such  was  the  decision  of 
Ralph  R.  Brunton,  president,  KQW 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  when  that  station 
became  an  affiliate  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

As  a  result,  a  $50,000  campaign 
started  in  Northern  California  Dec.  31. 
Full  page  newspaper  copy  is  being 
used  in  a  score  of  papers,  both  in  and 
out  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

The  schedule  for  the  six  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  newspapers  calls 
for  two  full  page  advertisements,  one 
five-column  16-inch,  one  five-column 
14-inch  and  one  seven-column  15- 
inch  advertisement.  No  billboards  are 
being  used,  but  car  cards  and  posters 
in  600  radio  dealers  shops  have  been 
utilized  to  supplement  the  newspaper 
campaign. 


ANCE  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Parker- 
Allston  Associates,  Inc.,  18  East  48th 
Street,  New  York,  as  advertising 
counsel.  Raymond  D.  Parker  will  be 
account  executive. 

A  nationwide  newspaper  campaign 
in  behalf  of  Wilken  Reserve  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  S.  D.  Hesse,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.  Distribution  of  Wilken 
Reserve,  which  replaced  the  Wilken 
Family  brand,  is  being  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  consumer  advertising 
will  soon  appear  in  approximately  300 
newspapers  in  250  markets.  Copy  will 
range  in  size  from  40  to  400  lines. 
Advertising  will  also  appear  in  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  business  papers.  A 
new  package  and  label  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  emphasize  the  quality  of  the 
improved  Wilken  product.  Lord  & 
Thomas  handles  the  account. 

M.  K.  Wright,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  for  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Baldwin  South¬ 
wark,  Cramp  Brass  and  Iron  Foun¬ 
dries,  and  Standard  Steel  Works  divi¬ 
sions,  and  Baldwin  De  La  Vergen 
Sales  Corporation. 

Hixson-O’Donnell  Advertising,  Inc. 
of  New  York  City  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  Standard 
Gas  Equipment  Corp. 

IvANHOE  Foods,  Inc.  of  Auburn,  New 
York  has  appointed  Charles  W,  Hoyt 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  act  as  their 
advertising  agency. 


Publicity  Dep't. 

C.  J.  LaRoche,  chairman  of  Young  ( 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  announced  this  week 
an  amplification  and  strengthening  of 
the  agency’s  public  relations  facilities. 

William  H.  Jenkins,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Service,  Inc, 
publicity  subsidiary  of  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  has  been  made  director  of  the 
agency’s  new  public  relations  and 
publicity  department.  Fred  Smith, 
formerly  a  partner  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Salvage  and  Smith,  will 
manage  the  public  relations  activities. 
Torrey  B.  Steams,  a  member  of  the 
publicity  staff  for  the  last  eight  years, 
will  manage  the  publicity  operation. 

“This  broadened  public  relations 
operation  has  been  developed  because 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  management  in  American 
business,”  said  Mr.  LaRoche.  “Chang¬ 
ing  business,  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions,  together  with  the  many  diffi¬ 
cult  situations  created  by  war,  have 
greatly  increased  the  problems  of 
industry.  Our  enlarged  facilities  for 
rendering  this  service  are  in  answer 
to  this  increased  need.” 


New  Ad  Describes 
Importance  Of  Oil 


■es. 
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RATE  GUARANTEE 

McCall’s  Magazine  announced  that 
with  the  July  issue  it  will  guarantee 
that  its  delivered  advertising  rate 
will  not  exceed  $2.50  per  thousand, 
based  on  a  black  and  white  page. 


FORMS  TEST  JURY 

The  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.,  New  York,  has  completed  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  1200  families 
who  will  serve  as  a  jury  to  test  vari¬ 
ous  products  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  home.  These  families 
live  in  the  key  marketing  centers  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  family 
background  and  the  composition  of 
each  family  in  the  group  by  sex  and 
ages — babies,  children,  adolescents, 
and  so  on  up — ^have  been  recorded, 
so  that  specialized  groups  can  be  used 
where  a  product  has  a  special  market. 
A  series  of  small  test  surveys  have 
already  been  completed  and  the  jury 
will  soon  handle  its  first  large  project. 
The  work  of  this  Consumer-Tester 
Jury  is  under  the  direction  of  Jules 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


The  vital  war  role  of  the  oil  in-  I  “What 
dustry,  both  on  the  fighting  and  the  p  with 
home  front,  is  described  in  a  serief  ftho  has 
of  advertisements  for  the  Atlantic  Re-  Bant  cap 
fining  Company,  beginning  this  wedt  Or  the  fe 
in  newspapers  throughout  Atlantic’i  ®d  no  { 
marketing  area.  l“Natur 

The  initial  ad  entitled,  “How  Oil  •  say,  ‘1 
Helps  To  Win  The  War!,”  refers  to  Bncel  tl 
the  tremendous  need  for  petroleum  V^ut  r 
products  created  by  the  war  pro*  '  “They 
gram  of  the  United  States  and  our  p  adver 
Allies. 

The  ad  points  out,  that  war  wiD  |^e  m 


WILIAM  day  has  joined  the  staff  constantly  increasing  demands,  ^’s  o 

of  Bentoii  &  Bowles,  Inc.  ^  h^d  of  petroleum  industry  is  mbateve 

^  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  psiness 

assist  the  armed  forces,  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  home  needs  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  keep  our  produc¬ 
tion  machinery  humming,  and  our 
civilian  morale  strong. 


the  agency’s  creative  planning  board. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Day  has  been  in 
charge  of  creative  planning  work  at 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Paul  J.  Senft,  formerly  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of  George 
P.  Hollingbery  Co.,  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  radio  stations,  effective 
Jan.  12. 

Clyde  Bedell,  Chicago  advertising 
executive,  has  been  appointed  sales 
promotion  manager  for  the  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago  department  store,  effective  Jan. 
12.  Mr.  Bedell  was  at  one  time  sales 
and  advertising  director  of  Butler 


►an  he 
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NEW  RAILROAD  ADS 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western 


Railway  Company  has  laimched  afcwstl 


newspaper  campaign  announcing  * 
new  fleet  of  “400”  streamliners  which 
went  into  service  on  Jan.  12  between 
Chicago  and  points  in  Wisconsin,  up¬ 
per  Michigan  and  southern  Minnesota. 
Ads  are  scheduled  in  Chicago  papery 


ADS  ABOUT  SUGAR 

The  U.  S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewiston, 
Fla.,  has  been  using  space  in  200 
Florida  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
saying  “don’t  waste — don’t  hoard; 
there’s  enough  sugar  for  near-term 
domestic  needs.” 


Nathan,  marketing  and  research  di-  Bros,  and  advertising  manager  of  papers  published  along  the  Norfli 


rector  of  the  agency. 


SETS  3  CENT  PRICE 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  Jan. 
12  advanced  its  price  to  three  cents 
from  two. 


Marshall  Field  &  Co.  For  the  last 
three  years  he  has  been  an  advertis¬ 
ing  counsellor. 

Sol  Silverstein,  formerly  with  the 
Solis  S.  Castor  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  has  opened  his  own 
office  as  Integrity  Advertising  Service. 


Shore  area  and  in  all  points  in  WiS' 
consin.  Southern  Minnesota  and  upper 
Michigan  served  by  the  “400” 
as  well  as  in  towns  within  drivini 
distance  of  these  points. 

The  first  newspaper  ad  in  Chicago 
ran  800  lines. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

/ar  May  Create 
[ew  Advertising  Uses 


-Qaenciei  .  .  , 


biggest  single  buyer  of  advertising  that  you  may  continue  to  read  your 
—  space  in  Elngland  today.  It  recruits  favorite  newspaper  at  two  cents  a 


workers,  explains  regulations,  tells  copy.” 
how  to  conserve  food  and  clothing, 
issues  instructions,  urges  the  pur-  BottU 


Bottle  Conservation  Drive 


chase  of  Government  securities,  and  THE  DAILY  loss  of  empty  glass  milk 
many  other  things  through  advertis-  bottles  in  the  Philadelphia  area  is 
ing.  Its  campaigns  are  placed  through  so  huge  that  it  has  become  a  national 
professional  advertising  agencies.  defense  problem,  according  to  Thomas 


professional  advertising  agencies.  defense  problem,  according  to  Thomas 
“As  our  war  effort  gets  into  high,  Waddell,  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
Washington  will  have  an  even  greater  phia  Milk  Exchange. 


■es-  By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

*  Washington  will  have  an  even  greater 

Y  a  tHAT  THE  WAR  will  do  to  adver-  proverb  in  merchandising.  The  one  advertising  job  on  its  hands.  Un- 

yer,  \  using  is  a  question  which  has  been  to  paste  in  your  hat  where  the  pub-  doubtedly  the  American  public  will 

[nt!  Sven  deep  thought  by  nearly  every-  lie’s  concerned  is  ‘Out  of  sight,  out  learn  to  look  to  advertising  for  in- 

5ie  in  the  field,  but  the  answer  is  of  mind.’  struction  and  advice  in  our  hour  of 

jjy  gill  any  man’s  guess.  Government  “Advertising  is  much  misunder-  national  crisis  as  the  English  do. 


#ill  any  man’s  guess.  Government  “Advertising  is  much  misunder-  national  crisis  as  the  English  do. 

■ned  stopped  the  sale  of  tires  stood  by  people  .  .  .  including  some  “yfe  business  men  have  been  the 

jpd  automobiles,  and  no  one  can  say  advertisers.  TTiey  think  that  you  put  chief  users  of  advertising.  But  we’ve 
ifhat  new  restrictions  will  be  placed  in  the  paper  tonight  a  piece  about  l®f  propagandists  steal  our  thunder 
^  other  product  lines.  your  goods  and  tomorrow  you  have  right  ^  out  from  under  our  noses. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  a  lot  of  women  clawing  at  your  coun-  TTiey’ve  used  advertising  and  pub- 

fef  task  of  the  advertising  business,  ters  to  buy  it,  and  that’s  advertising,  licity  to  move  nations  while  we  were 
addition  to  handling  present  ac-  “That’s  actually  the  smallest  func-  using  it  to  sell  a  cake  of  soap. 


j^ef  task  of  tl 
^  ^  ^  addition  to 

reek 


handling  present  ac-  “That’s  actually  the  smallest  func- 
use  its  well-known  tion  of  advertising.  Short-range  stuff. 


using  it  to  sell  a  cake  of  soap. 
“Post-war,  we  will  probably  see  ad- 


gf  feaginative  talents  and  selling  skill  “Now  people  are  beginning  to  see  vertising  used  to  show  people  how  to 
ties,  r  new  sources  of  advertis-  advertising  in  a  new  way:  as  a  long-  ^|ve  healthier,  happier  and  better 


.  ^  feg  copy.  range,  powerful,  cumulative  force.  A  .nircauy,  sucu  campaigns  ^ 

Inc.  Kimball  Issues  Booklet  force  used,  not  merely  to  sell  a  single  Jhose  combatting  cancer,  tuberculosis, 

uhi.  One  nf  ftia  laroo  TMaur  Vnrlr  aaan  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  stockings,  or  cake  infantile  paralysis  have  saved  thou- 

thikj  Abbott  KiiSball,  Inc.,  has  put  of  s^p,  but  a  great  and  powerful  so-  san^  frmn  suffering 

S  Ka^tttt  r^ed  peo^l:  h^  to“=  far^o^y 

T'  M-  attractive  booklet  with  a  red,  ^  together,  how  to  make  better  use  of 

..e  'r  ,  their  leUure,  how  to  get  higher  beau- 


Already,  such  campaigns  as 


force  used,  not  merely  to  sell  a  single  those  combatting  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
shirt,  or  a  pair  of  stockings,  or  cake  infantile  paralysis  have  saved  thou- 


thinking  along  these  lines  into  a 

aU,  attractive  booklet  with  a  red,  reputations,  create  goodwill. 


■ela-  jfhite  and  blue  cover,  titled  “Adver- 


Nuw  Pattern  of  Advertising 


will  king  for  the  Duration.”  The  book  “Some  of  us,  for  the  last  25  years,  their  iives 

itittls.™  ^e  role  advertising  will  have  seen  this  new  pattern  of  adver-  ..your  great  intangible,  your  best 

th*  iLy  m  a  United  States  at  war,  as  a  tismg  trying  to  shape  itself.  Weve  unUsted  asset  is  the  faith  of  the  pub- 

Ir^-range  social  and  selling  force,  wished  we  could  hurry  it  But  ideas  ^^e  quality  of  your  product  and 

on^  P  “  an  integral  part  of  the  defense  take  longer  to  get  born  than  babies,  j^e  integrity  of  your  house.  Remem- 

aS^  m  Adve^smg  can  be  u^d  to  explain  j,er,  your  product  is  never  oversold, 

^  ^  L  standards  and  policies  of  a  firm.  thn„nh 

nwell,  were  in  it  now!  Everything  Firestone  does  that. 


even  though  your  capacity  may  be. 
“Now,  today,  is  the  time  to  clear 


fc  to  reconsidered  m  the  light  of  Advertising  can  be  used  to  tell  thinking.  To  restate  your 

i^t  fact.  Not  only  advertising  plans  consumers,  unable  to  get  goods  m  the  message.  To  begin  to  use  this  new 
irl»42,  but  what  will  happen  to  usual  choice  of  prices  and  sizes,  that  ^tem  of  advertising  as  a  social 
pertising  in  the  course  of  the  long  were  on  defense  work,  and  how  we  f  :  tonv-rance  nroeram  Used 

which  Washington  seems  to  ex-  feel  about  working  for  our  country-  t^is  way,  your  advLtifing  dollars 
pet  .  .  .  and  afterwards.  Goodyear  did  that.  more  productive  than  ever 


And  so,  the  Exchange  has  resorted 


LOST 

One  Million  ^ 
Milk  Bottles 

0V#ry  month  in  tho 
Philadolphia  area 
•  •  • 

Help  stop  this  huge 
waste  .  .  .  and  help 

National  Defense 

•  •  • 

RCTURH  your  tWFIY 

ROTTLES  EytRYW 


War  which  Washington  seems  to  ex-  feel  about  working  for  our  country — 

5  ®  pet  .  .  .  and  afterwards.  Goodyear  did  that. 

’  ***  “Adrertising  has  enlisted.  .  .  .  How  “Advertising  can  be  used  to  im-  before” 
Will  advertising  be  used?  Will  war,  prove  employer-labor  relations,  and 
•  it  so  often  has  done,  give  a  new  even  business-government  relations, 
kroon  and  broader  scope  to  adver-  It  can  even  be  used  to  explain  and 


'Pity  the  Poor  Advertiser" 


king?  Will  it  accelerate  a  trend  that  sell  to  the  public  the  soundness  of  GOING  CONTRARY  to  general  news- 


Th!s  copy  !s  malting  Philadelphians  milk 
bottle  conscious. 


ks  been  foreseen  by  men  of  vision  our  whole  American  business  econ- 


*  ,  .  _  '  I^actice,  the  Springfield  extensive  use  of  newspaper  adver- 

fcr  a  long  tune?  omy.  (Mass.)  Daily  News  on  Dec.  31  m-  correct  this  situation.  Editor 

1  in-  B  What  is  a  man  to  do  who  is  booked  “Labor  shows  signs  of  using  adver-  formed  its  readers  that  it  would  not  ^  Publisher  learned  this  week  The 

1  the  i|}  with  orders  a  year  ahead?  Or  tising  as  a  social  force.  And  labor  raise  its  subscription  price,  but  would  campaign  is  especially  interesting  be- 

(eriei  who  has  a  defense  contract  tying  his  certainly  needs  to  improve  its  public  pass  the  increased  costs  of  operation  jja^se  it  indicates  how  effectively 

;  Re-  pnt  capacity  up  for  months  or  years?  relations.  Strikes,  picketing,  slander  incident  to  the  war  on  to  its  adver-  adv^rti^inB  ran  br  used 

week  0:  the  fellow  who  has  priority  trouble,  and  violence  have  turned  public  opin-  tisers,  who  will  be  asked  to  pay  a  emersenev 


“Labor  shows  signs  of  using  adver-  formed  its  readers  that  it  would  not  ^  Publisher  learned  this  week.  The 


ntic’t  kd  no  goods  to  sell  at  all? 


^“Naturally,  a  man’s  first  impulse  is  when  labor’s  cause  was  just. 


ion  against  organized  labor,  even  “7%  ‘material  and  cost  of  living’  extra 


cause  it  indicates  how  effectively 
newspaper  advertising  can  be  used 
in  a  war  emergency. 

The  advertising,  which  is  handled 


^  Oil  iD  say,  ‘No  goods,  no  advertising!’  and  “Organized  labor  is  big  business  to-  The  text  of  the  unusual  announce-  delphia"^  broke  *to"*3ie*'  four  "major 
rs  to  m^\  the  whole  thing  day.  It’s  got  imiwrtant  money  and  a  ment  follows:  .  .  ^  Philadelphia  metropolitan  newspapers, 

)leuin  ,  But  men  of  foresight  thmk  again,  story  to  tell  thats  never  been  told.  Our  contemporaries  in  the  evening  j^Quirer  Bulletin  Daily  News  and 
pro-  'They  see  a  new  pattern  emerging  New  business  departments  in  agencies  newspaper  field,  the  Holyoke  Tran-  Record  on  Jan  5  Spot  radio  an- 
1  our  k  advertising.  may  soon  be  cultivating  prospects  in  script,  and  the  Northampton  Gazette,  nn„nr.pments  are  also  beinc  used 

They  see  that  advertising  is  not  a  this  field.  will,  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  r™  ramnaion  as  nlanned  will 

.  mill  -f _ _ _ Ti»_  _  •«* _ _ _i _ _ 1 _  _ _  _ _ : _ : _ _ j _  campaign,  as  piaiuieu,  wni 


ch^ge  for  the  first  quarter  of  1942.”  McKee  and  Albright,  Inc.,  Phila- 
The  text  of  the  unusual  announce-  delphia,  broke  in  the  four  major 

*°**o^®‘  .  .  t  Philadelphia  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Our  contein^ranes  in  the  evening  Bulletin,  Daily  News  and 


They  see  that  advertising  is  not  a  this  field. 


will,  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 


will  Bere  means  of  selling  goo^.  It’s  a  “Another  place  where  advertising  year,  advance  their  price  to  the  reader 


lands.  Ban’s  own  voice,  amplified  to  carry  could  be  used  as  a  social  force  is  to  from  two  cents  to  three  cents. 


lar,  aavance  tneir  price  to  uie  reaaer  through  the  winter,  spring  and 

,  u  •  il  u  i  u"  i  f  1  u  ij  V  I  cents.  summer  of  1942.  During  this  period 

try  B  Bnatever  he  wishes  to  say  about  his  correct  the  false  notions  held  about  cites  Newsprint  Price  Increase  there  will  be  four  major  drives,  in 
^  more  groups  of  people  it.  Groups  of  key  people  think  adver-  ..Because  the  cost  of  newspaper  which  large  space  and  “teaser”  in.scr- 

i  by  word  of  mouth,  tising  increases  the  selling  price  of  production  has  increased  steadily  dur-  tions  will  be  used. 

new  conditions  to-  goods  by  a  toird,  or  even  a  half  A  ■  ^he  past  year,  the  Daily  News  be-  To  maintain  continuity  between  the 

4  business  recent^ll  showed  that  teachers  he  d  Ws  in  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  The  drives,  reminder  copy  wiU  run  also 

^  C  absurd  view,  and  presumably  price  of  newsprint  for  us  is  scheduled  in  the  newspapers. 

»e  pple  to  whom  he  wishes  to  were  imparting  it  to  their  pupils.  increase  $3  per  ton  on  April  1,  1942.  The  advertising  is  designed  to  cor- 

BbrIr***  Sfcoald  Advertise  “After  giving  careful  study  to  the  rect  a  serious  situation.  According  to 

I  'Say  It  Harder,  Loader”  “Business  men  complain  that  gov-  economic  scheme  of  its  existence,  the  Mr.  Waddell  more  than  one  million 

'estern  “But,  whatever  you  want  to  say,  ernment  officials  don’t  understand  Daily  News,  however,  has  decided  to  milk  bottles  disappear  every  month 

hed  *  kw’s  the  time  when  you  need  to  say  business.  Well,  whose  fault  is  that?  defer  the  step  in  this  direction  and  in  the  Philadelphia  area  alone, 

ing  *  P  8  great  deal  harder,  and  louder.  Business  has  never  explained  itself  retain  the  price  of  two  cents  for  the  “Many  of  these,”  he  said,  “are 

whidi  id  more  persistently  than  ever,  through  advertising.  present.  broken  through  careless  handling — 

jtween  your  goods  are  out  of  the  pub-  “Governments  in  wartime  have  a  “It  has  decided  to  ask  its  advertisers  many  are  thrown  into  trash  cans — 
n,  up-  eye  it’s  much  more  important  to  great  many  messages  to  get  over  to  to  absorb  the  rising  production  costs  while  a  great  number  are  mislaid  in 
nesoto.  tmind  people  than  it  is  when  they’re  the  people  with  all  possible  speed,  by  paying  a  7%  ‘material  and  cost  of  basements,  cupboards,  attics  and  other 
papeA  ting  promoted  in  retail  stores  and  Advertising  is  their  best  tool  .  .  .  living’  extra  charge  for  the  first  quar-  places  around  homes. 

Nordi  nvertisej  in  hundreds  of  retailers’  trained,  professional  advertising  or-  ter  of  1942.  “It  must  be  remembered  that  all 

1  WiS'  ganizations.  The  British  Government,  “Pity  the  plight  of  the  poor  adver-  these  missing  bottles  must  be  replaced 

[  upper  ^  'Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  realizing  that  advertising  is  an  impor-  tiser,  dear  reader.  He  pays  and  con-  by  new  bottles.  This  involves  a  tre- 
”  fleet  pider’  may  be  a  good  proverb  in  af-  tant  arm  of  the  war  effort,  spent  a  tinues  to  pay  in  your  interest;  first,  mendous  wastage  of  skilled  labor, 


ing  the  past  year,  the  Daily  News  be-  To  maintain  continuity  between  the 
lieves  in  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  The  drives,  reminder  copy  will  run  also 
price  of  newsprint  for  us  is  scheduled  in  the  newspapers, 
to  increase  $3  per  ton  on  April  1,  1942.  The  advertising  is  designed  to  cor- 
“After  giving  careful  study  to  the  rect  a  serious  situation.  According  to 


“Many  of  these,”  he  said,  “are 
broken  through  careless  handling — 


“It  has  decided  to  ask  its  advertisers  many  are  thrown  into  trash  cans — 


living"  extra  charge  for  the  first  quar- 


places  around  homes. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  all 


”  L  maKes  me 

fled  pder"  may  be  a  good  pr 

drivinj  prs  of  the  heart  .  .  .  though  I’ve  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  that  you  may  know  the  excellent  glass  and  other  materials  so  vitally 
town  it  not  to  work  so  well  there,  last  year  and  is  going  at  about  twice  quality  of  goods  and  services  he  needed  today  in  our  all-out  war 
'hicago  Uther.  But  it  certainly  isn’t  a  good  that  rate  this  year.  It  is  by  far  the  makes  available  to  you,  and  secondly,  effort.” 


“Pity  the  plight  of  the  ptoor  adver-  these  missing  bottles  must  be  replaced 
tiser,  dear  reader.  He  pays  and  con-  by  new  bottles.  This  involves  a  tre- 
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The  result  has  been  that  it  has  been  proper  to  point  out  the  effect  that  su(i 
difficult  to  get  the  best  reporters  and  policies  have  on  correspondents 


By  NEIL  MacNEIL. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor,  New  York  Times 


correspondents  to  accept  appointment 
in  their  capitals.  These  reporters  and 
correspondents  have  wanted  assign¬ 
ments  to  more  active  news  centers 
like  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Moscow, 
Tokyo,  Shanghai.  So  our  sister  repub¬ 
lics  have  had  to  be  content,  on  the 
whole,  with  our  third-  and  fourth- 


are  gathering  the  news  of  their  fnin-U 
munities  for  newspapers  in  the  U.  S, 
The  first  reaction  of  the  correspo^l 
dent  to  censorship  is  that  the  reg^j 
imposing  it  has  something  to  hj  " 
something  that  it  cannot  permit 
world  to  know.  He  instinctively  fn 
that  it  is  afraid  of  the  full  truth. 


•  with  the  editors  of  the  local  news-  string  correspondents.  Then,  many  of  is  not  always  true,  but  it  is  the 

Neil  MacNeil,  assistant  managing  editor  papers.  Something  of  the  sort  has  them,  when  they  found  that  their  news  he  feels.  The  more  restrictions  j 
at  night  for  the  New  York  Times,  delivered  already  been  done  for  editors  in  our  stories  were  not  being  printed  and  place  on  him  the  more  he  is  going 
the  following  talk  Jan.  2  at  the  Reference  sister  republics.  Within  the  past  year  that  they  were  seldom  getting  Page  dislike  it.  The  chances  are  that 
on  Spiritual  Inter-Americanism  in  Miami,  a  group  of  young  journalists  were  Qj^g  display,  have  asked  to  be  shifted  are  going  to  change  a  good  friend 

_  •  brought  North  to  study  our  papers.  — ^just  when  they  were  beginning  to  a  severe  critic.  Instead  of  accepi 

NO  MATTER  how  you  look  at  it.  Lack  of  Space  know  something  of  the  country.  you  for  what  you  are,  he  is  fore 

newspapers  of  the  United  States  Another  important  reason  for  the  Some  newspapers  and  news  services  looking  for  what  he  thinks  you 


have  never  provided  adequate  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news  of  the  20  other  Ameri¬ 
can  republics.  This  fact  has  long  been 
known  to  students  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  1928,  when  I  was  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
I  made,  as  part  of  my  duties,  a  survey 
of  the  news  coverage  of  the  world.  In 
my  report  I  stated  that  our  weakest 
field  of  cov/rage  was  Central  and 
South  America.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
Times  appointed  correspondents  and 


paucity  of  news  of  our  neighbors  in 
the  press  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  simple  matter  of  news  space. 
We  have  been  living  in  stirring  times. 
We  have  had  terrible  wars.  We  have 
had  economic  upheavals.  We  have 
seen  revolutionary  movements  arise 
to  attack  severely  the  basis  of  our 
civilization,  our  western  Christian  cul¬ 
ture.  Once  again  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  war.  Almost  two-score 
nations  are  now  involved  one  way  or 


tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
the  appointment  of  native  correspon¬ 
dents.  This  has  been  satisfactory  only 
in  a  few  cases.  First  of  all,  the  best 
of  the  native  journalists  were  not 
available,  for  better  positions  with 
better  salaries  were  open  to  them  on 
their  own  newspapers.  Then,  those 
appointed  seldom  had  any  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  readers  in 
the  United  States  and  little  under¬ 
standing  of  the  journalistic  standards 


trying  to  conceal. 

Editors  in  the  United  States  will  i 
look  so  sympathetically  on  the  reg 
that  is  trying  to  impose  its  views  ( 
its  affairs  on  them.  They,  too, 
liable  to  become  adversely  critia 
Imposing  a  censorship  is  the 
and  quickest  way  of  losing  joi 
istic  friends.  It  is  the  best  way  to  | 
the  wrong  kind  of  news  into  the  1 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

What  can  be  done  about  this? 


opened  news  bureaus  in  the  capitals  another  the  indenendence  of  manv  of  newspapers.  They  would  send  would  suggest  a  policy  of  frank™ 


of  all  our  sister  republics.  Other 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  our  great  news  agencies  also  ex¬ 
panded  their  Latin- American  coverage. 

All  this  effort,  however,  did  not 
solve  the  problem.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  failure;  and  I  shall 
try  to  deal  with  a  few  of  them. 

Apatky  of  News  Editors 
The  first  and  the  most  obvious  of 
these  has  been  a  general  apathy 
among  news  editors  toward  news  from 
Central  and  South  America.  Many 
news  editors  have  had  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  countries  and  still  less 
sympathy  for  their  problems.  Many 
still  lump  these  20  republics  as  one 
great  terra  incognita,  a  vast  area  of 
many  people  living  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  but  all  speaking  a  kind  of  Span¬ 
ish,  and  all  Catholics,  and  all  having 
the  same  kind  of  problems — none  of 
them  of  much  concern  to  news  read¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States. 

Few  news  stories  could  penetrate 
this  apathy.  A  violent  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  war  between  two  republics, 
the  burning  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
coffee,  the  defaulting  of  a  loan,  and 
not  much  else,  could  find  space  in  our 
news  pages.  There  has  been  almost 
complete  neglect  of  the  great  social 
and  economic  problems  of  our  sister 
republics,  of  their  advances  in  music, 
literature,  painting,  philosophy,  and 
the  sciences. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  educa¬ 
tion — the  education  of  our  news  edi¬ 
tors.  We  have  exchanged  students 
and  scholars.  We  have  had  many 
Pan-American  conferences  and  we 
have  had  a  Pan-American  Union.  We 
have  exchanged  diplomats  and  states¬ 
men.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  good¬ 
will  missions  and  ambassadors.  And 
I  do  not  want  to  belittle  these;  they 
have  served  a  good  cause.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  final  remedy, 
and  the  only  real  one,  is  to  send  20 
or  more  of  our  leading  news  editors 
yearly  on  a  grand  tour  of  Central  and 
South  America,  where  they  can  ob¬ 
serve  and  study  problems  at  first 
hand,  and  learn  what  it  is  all  about. 

And  when  I  say  news  editors  I  mean 
the  men  who  edit  the  news  in  our  news 
rooms.  I  do  not  mean  publishers  and 
business  office  representatives.  I  would 
not  give  these  news  editors  a  junket. 
I  would  have  them  cover  Central  and 
South  America  as  if  they  were  on  a 
news  assignment.  I  would  have  them 
meet  the  men  who  are  making  the 
news  of  these  republics  and  I  would 
have  them  discuss  the  news  problems 
of  the  various  republics  with  their 
own  correspondents  on  the  scene  and 


them  is  at  stake,  and  our  way  of  life 
is  threatened.  There  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  flood  of  news,  vital  news,  in 
the  past  quarter  century,  and  it  has 
overwhelmed  news  editors.  Old  news 
standards  have  gone  by  the  board. 

With  the  United  States  once  more 
at  war,  the  prospects  are  that  there 
must  be  a  curtailment  of  news  space, 
for  the  reason  that  newsprint  will  be 
more  expensive  or  affected  by  priori¬ 
ties.  The  daily  editions  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  require  from  50  to 
1,000  tons  of  newsprint — the  latter  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  huge  Sunday  editions.  This 
newsprint  must  be  manufactured.  It 
must  be  hauled  long  distances.  Short¬ 
ages  and  high  costs  may  be  expected. 
With  this  happening  at  a  time  of  vast 
expansion  in  news  itself  it  will  create 
a  major  problem  for  news  editors. 

This,  of  course,  will  affect  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  Ibero-American  news  that  can 
be  printed  in  our  newspapers.  It  will 
mean  that  news  standards  will  be  still 
more  exacting.  It  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  less  space  given  to  each  story 
so  that  most  of  the  news  that  we  get 
now  can  still  be  printed  in  less  space. 
There  will  be  more  emphasis  on  ma¬ 
jor  news  facts  and  fewer  details — less 
color,  and  fewer  texts. 

Education  Best  Remedy 

Our  remedy  for  this  problem  again 
is  education.  The  news  editors  must 
learn  to  include  the  Ibero-American 
news  in  the  “Must”  news,  the  news 
that  is  of  vital  importance  to  his  read¬ 
ers  and  as  such  must  be  covered  from 
day  to  day.  This  news,  however,  will 
not  become  “must”  news  just  by  la¬ 
belling  it  such.  It  can  become  “must” 
news  only  when  it  deals  with  events 
and  conditions  that  are  of  interest  and 
readily-apparent  consequence  to  read¬ 
ers  in  the  United  Stater  and  in  our 
sister  republics.  It  can  be  “must”  news 
only  when  it  is  accurate  and  fair,  and 
free  from  propaganda  and  self-inter¬ 
est.  These  are  not  impossible  require¬ 
ments,  for  every  day  now  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  are  becoming  more 
important  one  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
events  in  one  are  of  more  consequence 


1,000  words  at  expensive  cable  rates 
on  a  story  that  was  worth  only  a  para¬ 
graph  to  us  and  a  paragraph  on  the 
story  that  was  worth  1,000  words. 

Supervision  Is  Difficult 

Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of  su¬ 
pervision.  The  correspondent  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away  from  his  editors, 
especially  a  native  who  has  not  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States,  is  liable  to  be 
lax  in  more  ways  than  one.  Some 
made  their  own  hours  and  missed  our 
editions  with  important  news.  Others 
gave  themselves  long  vacations,  espe¬ 
cially  when  political  turmoil  or  a 
revolution  seemed  imminent;  they 
were  missing  when  most  wanted.  Still 
others  aligned  themselves  with  politi¬ 
cal  cliques. 

The  worst  offenders  have  been  those 
who  sold  out  to  political  groups — and 
this  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Some  took  money.  Others  used  their 
positions  and  connections  to  obtain 
special  favors,  or  protection  for  illicit 
businesses.  These  are  extreme  cases, 
but  they  show  what  can  happen,  and 
can  explain  why  the  news  coverage 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  these  particular  cor¬ 
respondents  were  discharged.  One  of 
them  is  today  one  of  the  severest  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution 
for  tliis  problem  of  personnel.  It  takes 
decades  to  build  up  a  competent  news 
staff  for  a  newspaper,  and  as  long  to 


build  up  a  staff  of  correspondents 
Right  now,  of  course,  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  our  news 
agencies  have  many  able  correspon¬ 
dents  on  their  hands  because  of  the 
closing  of  so  many  news  bureaus  in 
Europe  and  Asia  due  to  the  war. 

Many  of  these  could  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  news  capital  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

Our  North  American  journalists  are 
trained  in  the  tradition  of  a  free  press 
— a  freedom  that  is  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  and  is  observed  even  im- 
der  trying  war  conditions.  Here  they 
are  always  free  to  gather  the  news  as 
to  the  others.  And  this  process,  al-  best  they  can  and  write  it  and  to  print  of  many  of  our  sister  republics  iH' 
ready  accelerated  by  the  war,  is  bound  >1  they  see  fit.  the  war  on  Japan  and  the  war  4 

to  continue  as  our  commercial,  gov-  Unfortunately,  some  of  our  neigh-  Germany  and  Italy  has  stopped  ffluij 
emmental.  and  cultural  relations  get  boring  republics  at  various  times  have  of  this.  Yet,  even  before  this,  many 
closer  and  closer.  resorted  to  peacetime  censorship  and  these  newspapers  preferred  to  shoti 

Still  another  problem  in  covering  to  other  less  severe  restrictions  on  der  the  expense  of  gathering  hone! 
the  news  of  our  neighbor  republics  foreign  correspondents.  I  do  not  want  news  to  accepting  propaganda-h 
has  been  personnel.  As  these  repub-  to  find  fault  with  their  ways  of  doing  spired  news  free.  It  is  to  the  credit 

things.  That  is  their  right,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  We  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  problems  we 
encounter  in  the  covering  of  news. 

But  in  a  study  of  this  kind  it  is  only 


dealing  with  our  correspond 
and  newspapers.  Don’t  impose  a 
sorship  to  conceal  the  news;  insti 
call  in  the  correspondent  and  tell 
what  a  development  is  all  about 
tell  him  what  he  can  print  and 
you  think  would  be  harmful.  You 
find  that  he  will  cooperate  with 
when  you  are  frank,  while  he 
deeply  resent  the  fact  if  you  do 
trust  him.  When  he  makes  a  misi 
as  even  the  ablest  and  the  best 
posed  will,  inevitably,  don’t  try  ti 
kick  him  out  of  the  coimtry  in  a  Hoof 
of  abuse,  or  to  curtail  his  privileges! 
instead,  ask  him  and  his  newspapel 
to  correct  it.  They  will  gladly  do  scl 
and  this  will  assure  you  of  then 
friendship  forever. 

Compliments  S.  A.  Papers 

I  have  dealt  so  far  only  with 
news  that  is  moving  north  on  thi! 
hemisphere  of  ours,  and  I  have  littis 
time  for  the  news  that  moves  soutL^ 
Here,  however,  the  situation  is  notscj 
difficult.  The  newspapers  of  Centa 
and  South  America  do  a  much  bette 
job  of  printing  our  news  than  we  i 
of  printing  theirs.  There  are  mar.!i 
good  reasons  for  this. 

First  of  all  we  are  one  great  couc^ 
try,  and  all  its  major  news  is  avai  l 
able  in  New  York  and  Washingtoil 
In  fact.  World  War  H  has  made  Nfl  | 
York  the  news  capital  of  the  worl;| 
All  of  this  news  can  be  covered  1 1 
one  or  two  correspondents  and  by  oc  | 
bureau.  Then  the  Associated  Pre  * 
and  the  United  Press  serve  new^  '* 
pers  throughout  all  the  Southern  k  j 
publics,  and  their  news  is  available  • 
small  cost  to  newspapers  big  ac 
small.  Many  Southern  Amend' 
newspapers  have  competent  cowl 
spondents,  many  with  years  of  servi4 
behind  them,  working  in  New  Yo!!| 
and  Washington. 

It  is  true  that  some  newspapers : 
our  sister  republics  have  been  prin! 
ing  the  so-called  news  distributed  fre| 
to  them  by  the  Transocean  news  se: 
vice,  which  is  one  of  the  propagan^ 
instruments  of  Dr.  Goebbels’  Minis^'^ 
of  Propaganda  in  Berlin.  The  entratf 


lies  in  the  past  have  not  been  exploited 
in  a  news  way  and  as  little  of  their 
news  has  been  printed  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
been  known  as  “quiet”  news  centers. 


the  newspapers  of  South  and  Centn| 
America  that  they  have  more  correj 
spondents  on  the  job  in  the  Ui 
States  today  than  ever  before  io 
history  of  journalism  in  the  Ameriot 
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We  accept  a  new 

R  esponsibilit^ 


IS  with  sincere  regret  that  see  The  Evening 
I  Public  Ledger  leave  the  Philadelphia  afternoon 
newspaper  field.  Its  passing  dissolves  an  old  friend¬ 
ship  and  comes  at  a  time  when  public  demand  for  news 
from  every  corner  of  the  world  is  at  a  peak. 

Until  now,  The  Ledger  shared  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  to  the  people  of  the  Philadelphia  area  the 
news  of  each  day’s  events.  Now,  The  Evening  Bulletin, 
as  the  only  full-size  newspaper  remaining  in  the  after¬ 
noon  field,  must  assume  the  added  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  only  for  supplying  dependable  news  cover¬ 
age,  but  also  for  broadening  the  scope  of  its  feature 
coverage  to  appeal  to  the  wide  variety  of  tastes  and 
opinions  of  readers  of  both  papers. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

This  is  not  merely  a  slogan.  It  is  a  fact.  For  the  past 
37  years  more  readers,  in  every  walk  of  life,  have 
purchased  The  F>ening  Bulletin  than  any  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspaper.  The  Bulletin’s  tradition  of 
clear,  calm,  impartial  and  fearless  presentation  of  each 
day’s  news,  as  completely  and  as  accurately  as  possible, 
has  been  built  over  nearly  a  century. 

Today  The  Bulletin  is  read  in  more  than  half  a  million 
homes  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  It  is  to  these  half¬ 
million  families  and  the  thousands  of  others  who  will 
now  turn  to  The  Evening  Bulletin  that  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  spare  no  effort  in  the  discharge  of  our  enlarged 
responsibility  to  this  community. 

HE  EVENING  BULLETIN 


Mr.  Savage  said,  would  be  mainly  j; 
“aesthetic  one.”  The  brightness  o 
bleached  sulphite  papers  will  be  ton^ 
down,  and  “dirt”  in  some  papers 
soon  be  noticed.  This  “dirt,”  he  e; 
plained  is  the  fine  specks  of  reddir 
cast  from  bark,  usually  taken  out ; 
the  bleaching  process.  The  range ; 
paper  sizes,  colors  and  weights 
be  reduced,  and  more  non-fibr  - 
materials  will  be  employed  to  ss 
pulp.  He  suggested  that  newspaper 
encourage  their  readers  to  save  wt.T 
paper  of  all  kinds. 

John  E.  Roberts,  Hudson  New 
Enterprise;  Frank  E.  Schueler,  Ali 
rose  Free  Press;  and  Ray  W.  Sheld;; 
Webster  Times,  were  elected  vice 
presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  Prcj 
Association  today.  Walter  D.  Alie 
Brookline  Chronicle,  was  re-e!ecU 
treasurer;  Harry  B.  Albro,  Hone.; 
Independent,  re-elected  auditor;  a; 
Lemuel  C.  Hall,  Wareham  Courj 
newly  elected  historian. 

MORE  TOURAINE  ADS 

Extensive  use  of  newspaper  adve: 
tising  space  has  been  and  will  be  c: 
of  the  greatest  factors  contribute 
to  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Nsi 
England  advertising  and  merchant- 
ing  campaign  of  the  La  Touraine  Cc; 
fee  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  acecri 
ing  to  officials  of  the  company.  T: 
advertising  campaign  is  l^ing  ha: 
died  by  the  Ingalls-Miniter  Ager.: 
with  J.  R.  Miniter  in  charge  of  i 
account. 


Waltham  Doily 
Wins  3  Prizes 
In  Mass.  Contest 

Robert  Linnell  Elected 
To  Head  State  Press 
Association 


By  MAXWELL  FOX 

Boston, 

the  journalism 
Boston  for 

the  annual  meeting  and  “Round-Up” 

of  the  Masschusetts  Press  Association  1942  Officer*  of  the  Massechutett*  Press  Association:  seated  (from  left)  Frank  E. 
today  heard  a  business  forecast  that  Schueler,  vke-president;  W.  F,  Twombley,  retiring  president;  Robert  E.  Linnell,  new 
included  higher  taxes  and  a  trend  president;  Lemuel  C.  Hall,  historian  and  director.  Standing:  (from  left)  A.  Edwin 
towards  socialism;  and  a  paper  pre-  Larsson,  secretary;  Ray  W.  Sheldon,  vice>president;  John  E.  Roberts,  vice-president; 
diction  which  pointed  to  an  “aesthetic  Harry  B.  Albro,  auditor;  Walter  D.  Allen,  treasurer, 

sacrifice”  more  than  a  newsprint 

shortage.  Other  Nieman  Fellows  participating  unless  it  places  ceilings  on  both  labor 

Robert  E.  Linnell  of  the  Wellesley  in  the  annual  meeting  were;  James  and  agricultural  prices.  He  said 
Townsman  was  chosen  president  of  Colvin,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Robert  that  without  those  two  essentials,  a 
the  Association  for  1942,  succeeding  Dickson,  New  York  World-Telegram;  price  control  bill  can  only  retard  in- 
W.  F.  Twombley  of  the  Reading  Robert  Lasch,  Omaha  World-Herald;  flation.  Mr.  Babson  forecast  a  gen- 
Chronicle,  who  led  the  MPA  for  the  Sanford  Cooper,  Pittsburgh  Press;  eral  sales  tax  as  inevitable,  and  a 
past  two  years.  Don  Burke,  Life  magazine;  Henning  higher  taxation  of  incomes  ranging 

Daily  Wias  3  Prizes  Heldt,  Jacksonville  Journal;  Edward  between  $5,000  and  $25,000. 

The  Waltham  News-Tribune  took  Portland  Oregonian;  Kenneth  After  the  war,  America  will  find 

three  first  prizes  in  the  annual  MPA  Sancton,  Asso-  the  crystallization  of  its  “economic 

awards,  announced  at  the  banquet  by  revolution,”  he  said,  in  a  new  type  of 

Professor  Max  R.  Grossman  of  the  Newspaper  publishers  will  be  government  which  will  be  a  mixture 

department  of  journalism,  Boston  caught  in  a  “pincers  movement”  this  of  democracy  and  socialism,  in  which 
University.  Topping  the  field,  the  year,  comprising  an  upward  trend  in  private  industry  and  enterprise  will 
Waltham  daily  was  adjudged  ’  “the  labor  and  material  prices  and  a  de-  still  exist,  but  under  strict  govem- 
best  newspaper”  in  the  Association  crease  in  advertising  revenue  during  mental  control.  Government,  labor 
for  over-all  excellence*  and  in  addi-  Paul  T.  Babson  of  United  Busi-  and  business  will  all  share  in  the  ad- 

tion  took  first  prize  among  daffies  for  ness  Service  warned  the  group.  The  ministration  of  this  “socialized  cap- 
“best  home  assembled  advertising,”  economist  forecast  that  local  adver-  italism,”  he  added, 
and  best  layout  and  design.  The  filing  volume  would  “just  about^  hold  f.  Henry  Savage  of  the  Interna- 

Wakefield  Daily  Item  won  first  prize  own,”  but  explained  that  “what  tional  Paper  Company,  urged  the  pub- 
for  “^st  editorials”  and  the  Chelsea  y°n  will  miss  is  the  advertising  help  lishers  not  to  get  hysterical  over  the 

Evening  Record  for  “news  coverage.”  local  dealers  from  national  man-  paper  situation.  The  sacrifice  news-  Gazette,  pjn.,  will  be  : 

As  an  added  attraction  this  year,  ufacturers  of  such  things  as  tires,  paper  operators  will  have  to  make,  15  to  18  cents  a  week. 

most  of  the  Nieman  Fellows  from  automobiles  and  refrigerators.”  - 

Harvard  University  participated  in  Factor*  Affectiag  Basin*** 

the  meeting,  and  were  introduced  by  The  five  main  factors  which  will  ^  m  mm  ^  mm  m  ^  ^  ■  ■ 

Louis  Lyons  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  affect  business  during  the  coming  r  I  II  A  ■■■p  ^%I^%^PII 

Curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  year,  he  said,  are:  (1)  expansion  of  PJKI-I  II  ^  I  U  ■■  W0 1  I  _  I  II 

Harvard.  It  was  announced  that  the  war  industries,  (2)  curtailment  of  I  V  b  I  I 

Nieman  group  would  stage  a  round  civilian  production,  (3)  taxes,  (4)  a 

table  forum,  and,  in  fact,  this  was  labor  shortage  becoming  noticable  _  ■  ■  «  ^  ^  m  m  ^  ^  ■ 

anticipated  as  one  of  the  outstanding  early  next  summer,  and  (5)  inflation.  I^_  >  11 

events  of  the  day  but  someone  on  the  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  ||V  tlllllK|^|l|l  rlllll 

conmittee  forgot  to  provide  them  p^ieg  control  bffi  can  stop  inflation  MW  linillllWWll  I  Will 
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Typical  picture-stories 
from  the  Far  East  bv  Har¬ 
rison  Forman,  NEA  staff 
photographer  now  on  the 
Changsha  front,  include: 


•  American  commercial 
pilots  defying  Japs 
and  removing  evac¬ 
uees  from  Hong  Kong. 

•FIRST  ACTION  / 
PHOTOS  of  Japanese  ( 
attack  on  Hong  Kong. 

•  Chungking  against 
the  Japs. 
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These  Thousands 
of  People 

who  are  pouring  into  the 
National  Capital  these  war 
times  come  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

That  makes  Washington 
the  ideal  and  practical  point 
from  which  to  launch  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign. 

And  with  THE  STAR  you 
have  the  medium  that  gives 
the  most  thorough  coverage 
with  the  widest  reader  inter¬ 
est. 
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. .  and  inst  what  do  yon  do  ioi  a  living?” 


■S 

\l 


“Why  tve  help  people.  We  help  people  who 
publish  newspapers  .  .  .  people  who  write 
them  .  .  .  print  them  .  .  ,  circulate  them  .  .  . 
sell  space  in  them  .  .  .  and  we  help  people 
who  use  them.” 


pen 


“ffmin,  that's  quite  an  order!  How  can  one 
magazine  serve  so  many  masters?” 


“That's  simple.  You  see,  actually,  we  serve 
but  one  master.  For  all  these  people  have 
one,  great  common  bond . .  NEWSPAPERS.” 

Ptrhaps  you'v*  pondered  that  same  ques¬ 
tion.  Here  you  are,  working  for  a  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  reading  Editor  &  Publisher — 
like  lots  of  other  newspaper  people.  But 
how  come  these  other  E  &  P  readers  at 
advertiser  and  agency  offices? 

The  explanation  is  hell-clear. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  newspaper  about 
^*mcspapers.  Always  there  have  been  a  con- 
dderable  number  of  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  with  sizeable  amounts  of  money  in 
newspaper  space.  What  more  logical  than 
they  should  follow  the  one  publication  de¬ 
moted  to  newspapers? 

It’s  like  an  investor  reading  the  Wall  Street 

Journal. 


And,  today  it  is  more  conspicuously  true. 
You  yourself  can  name  advertiser  after 
advertiser  (and  their  agencies,  too)  who  at 
this  moment,  of  necessity,  have  a  keener 
interest  in  newspapers  than  ever  before. 

This  is  not  only  because  wartime  conditions 
tend  to  cut  the  usefulness  of  other  media. 
It  is  because  every  single  one  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  assets  of  newspapers — local  strength, 
spot-market  coverage,  flexibility,  high-news 
interest,  etc. — are  worth  their  weight  in  gold 
right  now. 

And  that,  in  turn,  explains  why  any  adver¬ 
tising  man  conscientiously  concerned  about 
spending  his  newspaper  dollars  wisely  must 
read  Editor  &  Publisher  today. 

Not  that  they  all  read  it . . .  because,  frankly, 
they  don’t.  We’re  not  talking  quantity  cir¬ 
culation.  Quality  is  closer  to  what  we  mean 
.  .  .  hut  it  goes  deeper  even  than  that.  Per¬ 


haps  influence  is  the  most  accurate  word. 
For,  here  in  this  family  circle  of  people  who 
make  and  people  who  use  newspapers. 
Editor  &  Publisher  provides  a  forum  every 
week  of  the  year  where  the  news  and  devel¬ 
opments  and  the  things  of  common  interest 
are  interpreted  and  discussed. 

That  is  why  Editor  &  Publisher  is  read  by 
many  of  the  people  who  are  your  advertising 
bread  and  butter — read  and  used  and  be¬ 
lieved  in.  That  is  why  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  like  no  other  business  or  advertising  pub¬ 
lication. 

If  you  want  to  stand  up  in  this  family  circle 
once  a  week  and  say  a  constructive  little 
piece  about  your  newspaper  and  market,  it 
might  help  everybody  .  .  .  especially  your¬ 
self.  Our  advertising  rates  are  reasonable 
.  .  .  our  counsel  and  copy  cooperation  have 
no  strings  attached.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Byron  Price  Lists 
Censorship  Rules 

continued  jroni  page  5 


transports  or  convoys;  the  existence 
of  mine  fields  or  other  harbor  de¬ 
fense;  secret  orders  or  other  secret 
instructions  regarding  lights,  buoys 
and  other  guides  to  navigators;  the 
number,  size,  character  and  location 
of  ships  in  construction,  or  advance 
information  as  to  the  date  of  launch¬ 
ings  or  commissionings;  the  physical 
set-up  or  technical  details  of  ship¬ 
yards. 

Planes 

The  disposition,  movements,  and 
strength  of  army  or  navy  air  units. 

FORTinCATIONS 

The  location  of  forts  and  other 
fortifications;  the  location  of  coast 
defense  emplacements,  or  anti-aircraft 
guns;  their  nature  and  number;  loca¬ 
tion  of  bomb  shelters;  location  of 
camouflaged  objects. 

Phoduction 

Specific  information  about  war  con¬ 
tracts,  such  as  the  exact  type  of  pro¬ 
duction,  production  schedules,  dates 
of  delivery,  or  progress  of  produc¬ 
tion;  estimated  supplies  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  available;  or 
nationwide  “round-ups”  of  locally- 
published  procurement  data  except 
when  such  composite  information  is 
officially  approved  for  publication. 

Specific  information  about  the  loca¬ 
tion  of,  or  other  information  about, 
sites  and  factories  already  in  exis¬ 
tence,  which  would  aid  saboteurs  in 
gaining  access  to  them;  information 
other  than  that  readily  gained  through 
observation  by  the  general  public, 
disclosing  the  location  of  sites  and 
factories  yet  to  be  established,  or  the 
nature  of  their  production. 

Any  information  about  new  or  se¬ 
cret  military  designs,  or  new  factory 
designs  for  war  production. 

Weather 

Weather  forecasts,  other  than  offi¬ 
cially  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau; 
the  routine  forecasts  printed  by  any 
single  newspaper  to  cover  only  the 
State  in  which  it  is  published  and 
not  more  than  four  adjoining  States; 
portions  of  which  lie  within  a  radius 
of  150  miles  from  the  point  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Consolidated  temperature  tables 
covering  more  than  20  stations,  in  any 
one  newspaper. 

Note:  Special  forecasts  issued  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  warning  of  unusual 
conditions,  or  special  reports  issued, 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  concerning 
temperature  tables,  or  news  stories 
warning  the  public  of  dangerous  roads 
or  streets,  within  150  miles  of  the 
point  of  publication,  are  all  accept¬ 
able  for  publication. 

Weather  “round-up”  stories  cover¬ 
ing  actual  conditions  throughout  more 
than  one  State,  except  when  given 
out  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Photographs  and  Maps 

Photographs  conveying  the  infor¬ 
mation  specified  in  this  summary,  un¬ 
less  officiolly  approved  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Detailed  maps  or  photographs  dis¬ 
closing  location  of  munition  dumps, 
or  other  restricted  Army  or  Naval 
areas. 

Note:  This  has  no  reference  to  maps 
showing  the  general  theater  of  war, 
or  large  scale  zones  of  action,  move¬ 
ments  of  contending  forces  on  a  large 
scale,  or  maps  showing  the  general 
ebb  and  flow  of  battle  lines. 

Note:  Special  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  publication  of  aerial 
photos  presumably  of  non-military 
significance,  which  might  reveal  mili¬ 
tary  or  other  information  helpful 
to  the  enemy;  also  care  should  be  ex¬ 


ercised  in  publishing  casualty  photos 
so  as  not  to  reveal  unit  identifica¬ 
tions  through  collar  ornaments,  etc. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
section  of  this  summary  covering  in¬ 
formation  about  damage  to  military 
objectives.  General 

Casualty  lists. 

Note:  There  is  no  objection  to  pub¬ 
lication  of  information  about  casual¬ 
ties  from  a  newspaper’s  local  field, 
obtained  from  nearest  of  kin,  but  it  is 
requested  that  in  such  cases,  specific 
military  and  naval  units,  and  exact 
locations,  be  not  mentioned. 

Information  disclosing  the  new  lo¬ 
cation  of  national  archives,  art  treas¬ 
ures,  and  so  on,  which  have  been 
moved  for  safe-keeping. 

Information  about  damage  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  objectives,  including 
docks,  railroads,  or  commercial  air¬ 
ports,  resulting  from  enemy  action. 

Note:  The  spread  of  rumors  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  accepted  as 
facts  will  render  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  It  is  suggested  that 
enemy  claims  of  ship  sinkings,  or  of 
other  damage  to  our  forces,  be 
weighed  carefully  and  the  source 
clearly  identified,  if  published. 

Information  about  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  munitions  or  other  war  ma¬ 
terials,  including  oil  tank  cars  and 
trains. 

Information  about  the  movements 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  official  military  or  diplomatic 
missions  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  other  nation  opposing  the  Axis 
powers — routes,  schedules,  or  desti¬ 
nation,  within  or  without  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States; 
movements  of  ranking  army  or  naval 
officers  and  staffs  on  official  busi¬ 
ness;  movements  of  other  individuals 
or  units  imder  special  orders  of  the 
army,  navy  or  state  department. 

Note:  Advertising  matter.  Letters 
to  the  Editors,  interviews  with  men 
on  leave.  Columns,  and  so  on,  are 
included  in  the  above  requests,  both 
as  to  text  and  illustration. 


.\s>istatit  Seciitary  ainl  loiiK-timo  iicwspapci- 
man. 

-*^Var  Department:  Major  VV.  Preston  Conl- 
erman,  Cliief  Postal  Censor. 

Justice  Itepartment;  Inspector  I..  .A.  llincc, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

,  Post  Office  Department:  Inspector  William 
.\.  Kenyon. 

\avy  Department:  Captain  H.  K.  Fenn, 
Chief  Cable  Censor. 

Commerce  Department:  Norman  Baxter, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  veteran  news¬ 
paperman. 

Board  of  Economic  Warfare:  Allen  Peyser, 
Consultant. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder.al  Reserve 
liVfU''"-  F-niesi  G.^raper.  Boanl  Membej-, 
I'ederal  Communications  CottWlrissTnft : 

Jett,  Chief  Engineer. 

Federal  Loan  Agency:  W.  C.  Costello.  A- 


N.  Y.  Publishers 
To  Meet  Jon.  19-20 

Robert  A.  Cooke,  traffic  manager  of 


T*Tr 


sistant  to  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator. 

Library  of  Co"gress:  Luther  H.  Evans, 
Chief  Assistant  Librarian. 

Maritime  Commission:  Mark  O’Dea,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Maritime  Promotion  and  In¬ 
formation. 

Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information:  David 
K.  E.  Bruce,  Special  Assistant. 

Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter-.Vmerican 
.Affairs:  Frank  A.  Jamieson,  Chief  of  Press 
Division. 

Office  of  Government  Reports:  I.«well  Mel- 
lett.  Director. 

Use  of  the  Mails 

The  first  order  on  international 
communications  bars  use  of  the  mail 
from  residents  of  the  United  States  to 
enemy  countries  or  enemy-occupied 
countries,  except  through  the  agency 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  or  with 
prisoners  of  war. 

From  his  office  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Wendell  Berge,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  keynoted  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  that  agency  as  one  of  avoid¬ 
ing  “those  pressures  and  influences 
which  cry  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
persons  who  are  merely  exercising 
their  right  of  free  speech  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  whose  utterances  are 
not  in  themselves  seditious  and  can¬ 
not  be  shown  to  constitute  any  direct 
interference  with  the  conduct  of  the 


Named  to  Board 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
CLASSIFIED  DIRECTOR 


wanted  by  the  second  paper  In  a 
large  city  where  the  opportunity  Is 
outstanding  to  do  both  an  up¬ 
building  newspaper  Job,  and  a 
personal  Job  as  well. 

If  you  are  a  sensible,  practical  suc¬ 
cessful,  hard-hitting,  nara-worx- 
Ing,  high-class  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive,  In  these  classifications,  seek¬ 
ing  about  the  best  opportunity  In 
America,  send  full  qualifications 
and  photograph,  stating  salary  ex¬ 
pect^  to  start.  Absolutely  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  398,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


the  American  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association,  and  DeWitt  Mackenzie, 
Wide  World  war  analyst,  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  annual  win¬ 
ter  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  Jan.  19-20  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse.  Mr. 
Cooke  will  discuss  the  transportation 
situation  as  it  affects  newsprint  de- 
Jivery  and  the  tire  rationing  regula¬ 
tions,  while  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  will 
speak  at  the  opening  day’s  luncheon, 
will  talk  on  “The  War  Today.” 

All  sessions  will  be  closed,  Karl 
Thiesing,  secretary,  has  announced 
Monday’s  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
discussions  of  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  rates.  Colonel  F.  Egmont 
Koenig,  Intelligence  Officer,  First 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force,  Mitchel  Field, 
will  speak  at  the  banquet  Monday 
night,  as  will  Henry  C.  Wolfe,  corre¬ 
spondent,  author  and  lecturer,  whose 
topic  will  be  “Searchlight  on  the 
Pacific.” 


war. 


Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  was  added  to  Mr. 
Price’s  staff  yesterday.  He  is  the  first 
of  numerous  editors  who  will  be  asked 
to  assist  during  the  existence  of  the 
war  emergency.  Names  of  others 
will  be  armounced  as  acceptances  are 
received.  Manager  Editor  Hugh  Kane 
assumed  the  position  of  acting  editor 
of  the  News  to  serve  until  the  return 
of  Elditor  Howard  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Kane  has  been  an  employe  of  the 
News  for  almost  40  years  and  joined 
the  staff  as  a  reporter. 

Theodore  F,  Koop,  for  the  past  year 
a  writer  for  National  Geographic 
magazine  and  previously  with  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  to  Director  Price. 


Named  to  the  Censorship  Operating 
Board  were  representatives  of  all 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternational  communications.  Those 
selected  were: 

State  Department:  Mieliacl  J.  McDermott, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Current  Information. 

Trea,sury  Dejiartment:  >lerbert.E.  Gaston, 
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PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


WAR  LAW  JAILS  EDITOR 

Charles  C.  Stuart,  64-year-old  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blaine  Lake  (Sask.)  Echo, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  was  convicted 
Jan.  10  of  violating  the  National  War 
Services  Regulations  and  was  sen 
tenced  to  nine  months  in  jail.  On  an¬ 
other  charge  of  resisting  an  officer 
when  two  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
policemen  were  sent  to  bring  him  to 
court,  Stuart  was  ordered  to  pay 
$50  fine.  The  charge  of  violating  the 
War  Services  regulations  was  laid 
because,  the  Crowri  alleged,  Stuart 
attempted  in  articles  appearing  in  the 
newspaper  to  dissuade  members  of 
the  Doukhobor  sect  from  performing 
work  in  lieu  of  military  service. 


An  example  of  practices  to  be 
avoided  was  drawn  from  the  first 
World  War,  during  which  men  were 
punished  for  criticizing  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  YMCA. 

’’Criminar'  Talk 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “the  test  should 
be  found  in  the  words  themselves  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  uttered — are  they  in  themselves 
criminal  because  they  advocate  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government  or  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enemy,  or  are  they  words 
which  are  uttered  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  they  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  safety  of 
the  Government  or  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war?” 

(The  “clear  and  present  danger” 
test  was  promulgated  recently  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  reversal  of  contempt  of  court 
proceedings  by  the  State  of  California 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Time-Mirror 
Company  and  its  managing  editor.) 
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Two  U.  S.  Writers 
Barred  by  British 
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OD1024P. 

■ 

I  A  GENERAL  may  rate  high  with  the 
enlisted  men  but  he  is  no  more  than 
a  prospective  customer  to  a  news¬ 
paper  boy. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Crane,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  13th  field 
artillery  brigade,  was  standing  in  his 
headquarters  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C., 
talking  with  a  small  group  of  officers, 
including  his  executive,  Lieut.-Col. 
Richardson  L.  Green.  A  12-year-old 
boy  put  his  head  in  the  door,  looked 
at  the  group  and  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion; 

“Any  of  you  guys  wanna  buy  a 
paper?” 

One  of  the  officers  smilingly  said  he 
guessed  they  might  take  one. 

■ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  men 
will  enjoy  the  reaction  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Hufi,  of  Kansas  City,  to  a  Kansas 
City  store’s  Christmas  promotion 
scheme.  In  a  box  of  neckties  mailed 
to  him  Dec.  23  was  a  note  expressing 
the  opinion  that  he  was  too  busy 
to  do  his  own  shopping,  and  the  hope 
that  he  would  appreciate  the  selection  I 
it  ended  with  a  request  that  he  send 
>  check  for  $11. 

The  dentist  sent  the  store  an  old 
set  of  false  teeth  and  a  note  saying 
he  was  certain  that  they  should  fit 
smneone  in  so  large  an  establishment, 
and  a  bill  for  $100. 

Next  day  a  store  employe  brought 
back  the  teeth  and  collected  the  neck¬ 
ties. 

■ 

AUTOMOTIVE  PROGRESS 

1840— No  nmning  boards. 

I  1841 — No  gear-shifts. 


continued  from  page  6 

Sailors  on  the  raft  grasped  the  rope 
ladder  and  clambered  up  safely  while 
I  fought  desperately  to  keep  from 
drowning.  Several  stepped  on  my 
head,  pushing  me  down  into  the 
water.  Only  half  conscious,  I 
hooked  my  right  arm  through 
one  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  again  I 
called  for  help.  A  young  British 
sailor  aboard  the  raft  saved  my  life. 
He  passed  a  heavy  rope  under  my 
arms,  tied  it  and  flung  the  end  to  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  destroyer.  Three 
sailors  slowly  pulled  me  out.  For  the 
next  10  hours  I  was  too  weak  to  get 
on  my  feet.” 

Darrell  Berrigan,  U.P.  reporter  who 
contracted  malaria  in  an  escape  from 
the  Japanese  in  Thailand  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  has  returned  to  duty  in 
Rangoon.  The  U.P.  also  reported  that 
Jan  Yindrich,  recently  in  Libya,  has 
been  resigned  to  the  British  Medi¬ 
terranean  'fleet;  drjrdon  Taves,  for¬ 
merly  in  South  Africa,  has  arrived  in 
Australia  to  establish  a  new  bureau 
at  Sydney;  Richard  McMillan  has  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  in  Libya  after  a  brief 
vacation  in  England,  and  Henry  T. 
Gorrell  has  arrived  in  South  Africa. 

Nat  A.  Barrows,  formerly  a  staff 
reporter  and  Latin  American  and 
naval  specialist  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  service  as  Panama  correspond¬ 
ent.  In  a  dispatch  Jan.  9,  Barrows 
told  of  flying  through  all  one  night 
recently  on  a  secret  mission  to  test  the 
alertness  of  the  watch  posts  in  a 
simulated  plane  attack.  TTieoretically 
the  plane  was  “shot  down  a  dozen 
times,”  he  reported,  but  it  did  not 
venture  over  the  “absolutely  re- 


1942 — No  car. 


— Pittsburgh  Press. 


stricted”  canal  area,  where  the  orders 
are  to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
later. 

To  the  Chicago  Sun’s  foreign  staff 
this  week  was  added  Frederick  Kuh, 
formerly  of  the  United  Press,  now  in 
London  for  the  Sun.  Chester  Morri¬ 
son,  of  the  Sun  staff,  is  being  sent  to 
Africa.  Harry  Lang  was  in  Honolulu, 
and  H.  R.  Knickerbocker  and  Ed 
Angly  apparently  were  “with  the  U.  S. 
forces  in  the  Pacific”  for  the  Sun. 

One  of  the  few  dispatches  date- 
lined  “with  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet” 
came  Jan.  10  from  Ralph  B.  Jordan, 
INS,  telling  of  an  American  cruiser 
returning  to  patrol  duty  after  put¬ 
ting  in  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  quoted 
the  captain  addressing  the  ship’s  com-/ 
pany,  denying  that  the  Japs  got  even 
a  single  aircraft  carrier  or  cruiser  in 
the  Dec.  7  attack,  and  vowing  to  pay 
the  raiders  a  return  call. 

Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson,  AP  re¬ 
porter  captured  by  Germans  in  Libya 
Nov.  23,  reported  he  was  “safe  and 
unhurt”  in  a  postcard  from  Italy  to 
his  sister  in  England,  received  Jan. 
10.  Now  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp, 
he  wrote  that  “it  is  bitterly  cold  here, 
but  we  are  being  well  treated.”  He 
said  Edward  Ward  of  BBC  was  with 
him,  but  made  no  mention  of  Harold 
Denny,  New  York  Times,  who  was 
captured  at  the  same  time. 


IDAHO  MEETING 

Winter  session  of  the  Idaho  State 
Editorial  Association  will  be  held  at 
Boise  Jan.  23-24,  with  Bernard  Main- 
waring,  publisher  of  the  Nampa  Daily 
Free  Press,  president,  in  charge. 
Principal  speaker  will  be  Harry  S. 
Schenk,  field  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 
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Promoting  goodwill,  selling  safety,  teaching  home  economics,  solving 
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in  Washington. 
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ADVERTISING  FOR  U.  S.  A. 

WHEN  THIS  PAGE  discussed  the  question  of 
paid  advertising  by  government  departments 
two  weeks  ago,  its  principal  line  of  argument  was 
that  advertising  spaee  which  the  government 
uses  to  promote  its  intentions  is  a  raw  material 
in  the  same  sense  that  steel,  copi)er,  aluminum  or 
rubber  are.  We  stated  that  government  ought 
to  pay  for  the  publisher’s  stock-in-trade  just  as  it 
l^ays  the  ship-builder,  the  steel  mill,  the  uniform 
manufacturer,  and  all  the  rest,  for  conversion  of 
raw  material  into  useful  form.  That  argument 
cannot  de  refutetl.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  bear  more  directly  on  the  interests  of 
the  government  and  the  people. 

It  is  vital  that  the  people  understand  in  detail 
the  requirements  that  the  government  will  im¬ 
pose  upon  them  as  the  tempo  of  war  accelerates. 
These  orders  will  cover  many  phases  of  our  daily 
conduct:  violations,  intentional  or  through  ignor- 
anee,  may  imperil  the  transgressor  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  may  impede  developments  essential  to  the 
national  welfare.  W’ithout  doubt,  the  orders  will 
be  published  in  all  important  newspapers  and 
repeated  over  the  air,  but  in  both  of  these  proc¬ 
esses,  the  limits  of  space  and  time  may  cause 
changes  in  the  official  language  that  can  lead  to 
misunderstanding.  Government  can  assure  that 
its  wishes  will  be  expressed  in  its  own  language 
and  placed  in  tangible  form  before  the  people  by 
using  display  space  for  its  general  announcements. 

That  display  space  should  be  bought  to  assure 
timeliness  and  continuity.  If  its  publication  is 
left  to  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  publications, 
spot  news  and  revenue  advertising  will,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  have  the  right  of  way  over  free 
matter,  and  the  advertiser,  even  Uncle  Sam  him¬ 
self,  can  have  no  assurance  that  his  message 
will  appear  when  and  where  he  wants  it. 

That  is  important,  but  the  major  consideration 
remains  that  paid  display  advertising  can  be  one 
of  the  government’s  most  useful  tools  in  bringing 
all  national  resources  to  bear  on  the  war  effort. 
That  value  must  be  appreciated  by  all  concerned. 
The  cost  to  the  government  and  the  revenue  to 
publications  involved  in  government  advertising 
is  a  side  issue,  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
Effective  advertising  requires  as  much  thought 
and  care  as  the  design  of  a  new  gun — and  the 
.sooner  that  is  realized  by  government  and  by 
publishers  alike,  the  better  will  our  national  aims 
be  served. 

NO  NEWSPRINT  RATIONING  NOW 

RUMORS  of  newsprint  rationing  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  have  been  widespread 
.«ince  Jan.  1,  though  not  a  word  has  come  from 
Washington  on  that  subject.  A  request  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  .\ssociation  for  official  infor¬ 
mation  brought  the  following  reply  from  E.  W. 
Palmer,  chief  industrial  consultant  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  branch  of  O.  P.  M.: 

“Investigation  discloses  rumor  contemplated 
newsprint  rationing  totally  unfounded.’’ 

.\s  Editor  &  Publisher  has  often  said  in  the 
past  year,  there  is  plenty  of  newsprint  on  this 
continent  for  all  normal  uses.  Nevertheless, 
under  war  conditions,  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  transportation  requirements  may  com¬ 
pel  temporary  dislocations  of  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments,  and  that  woodpulp  may  be  needed  for 
other  uses  than  paper-making.  The  fact  that 
rationing  is  not  now  needed  should  not  cau.se 
any  relaxation  of  economy  in  use  of  paper.  No 
one  knows  what  the  future  holds,  and  paper 
wasted  today  will  not  be  available  if  a  shortage 
t)ccurs  tomorrow,  next  month,  or  a  year  hence. 
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Thou  shah  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  I  Timothy,  5-18. 


PROPAGANDA  BATH 


IF  WE  H.\D  WRITTEN  that  head  as  “propa¬ 
ganda  deluge’’  it  might  have  been  more  ac- 
lurately  descriptive  of  the  streams  of  “informa¬ 
tion”  which  have  lieen  flung  at  the  American 
jjeople  from  all  quarters  during  the  past  few’  days. 
We  recall  nothing  precisely  .similar  to  it  in  a 
quarter  century. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  for  the  Russians  to 
make  the  best  of  their  excellent  showing  against 
the  vaunted  Nazi  legions  the  past  two  months, 
even  though  an  examination  of  the  map  still 
shows  far  more  territory  still  under  the  invader’s 
heel  than  has  been  redeemed.  There  is  small 
evidence  on  the  map  itself  that  the  Nazi  army  is 
even  in  the  first  stages  of  a  rout,  or  that  it  will  lie 
reduced  to  ineffectiveness  by  spring. 

The  Nazi  propaganda  has  been  nothing  le.ss 
than  fantastic  recently.  The  spectacle  of  Hitler 
and  Goebbels  weeping  over  the  plight  of  their 
soldiers  is  just  as  unbelievable  as  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  expert  general  staff  neglected  to 
jirovide  warm  clothing  for  the  army  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  begging  for  blankets  ami  winter 
underwear.  The  whole  business  looks  like  a  play 
to  catch  Britain  and  the  U.S..\.  w’ith  their  guard 
down  and  flatfooted  when  the  real  busine.ss  starts 
in  a  month  or  two.  Newspapers  would  be  doing 
their  readers  an  invaluable  service  by  making  it 
clear  that  this  stuff,  from  wherever  it  comes,  is 
suspect. 

In  our  own  country,  official  ami  unofficial 
circles  are  evidently  trying  to  divert  public  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Far  East,  by  repeated  emphasis 
that  destruction  of  the  Hitler  nuisance  must  be 
our  major  objective.  Fervently  as  that  is  to  be 
wished,  the  results  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  con¬ 
centration  of  our  attention  and  our  forces  in  the 
Atlantic  area  permitted  Japan  to  overcome  Allied 
resistance  in  the  far  Pacific.  Once  Japan  is  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  oil,  tin,  and  rubber  sources  of 
the  Indies  and  fortified  in  Singapore  and  Manila, 
the  job  of  driving  her  out  will  be  nothing  less 
than  tremendous.  And  the  job  of  licking  Hitler 
will  be  none  the  easier  if  his  Axis  partner  gets 
hold  of  these  major  resources.  There  is  no  auto¬ 
matic  guarantee  that  Britain,  America,  and  the 
other  United  Nations  will  win  this  war;  a  sure 
way  to  lose  it  is  to  approach  the  ta.sk  with 
muddled  thinking.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  principal  German  w'eapons  since  193.3 
has  been  the  spreading  of  confusion  in  the  enemy’s 
ranks.  Knowing  that,  let  us  not  fall  a  victim 
to  transparent  falsehood  from  any  source. 

.\nother  piece  of  good  advice  was  given  by 
Westbrook  Pegler  this  week.  It  was  directed  to 
picture  editors  and  it  wisely  counseled  conserva¬ 
tive  treatment  of  cut-lines  on  pictures  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  progress.  We  have  only  begun  to 
attack  the  massive  program  laid  down  by  the 
President  last  week,  and  we  don’t  expect  miracles. 
We  can’t  win  this  war  by  big  appropriations,  fine 
statistics,  or  flattering  photographs.  The  best 
testimonial  to  American  proiluctive  genius  will 
be  its  performance  against  our  enemies  on  land, 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  When  that  time  comes,  news¬ 
paper  acclaim  will  not  be  lacking. 
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F.T.C.  CANT  BAN  OPINION 

IN  THE  WELTER  OF  WAR  NEWS  that  hi 

deluged  the  land  in  the  past  month,  too  littit 
attention  has  been  paid  to  a  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
decision  of  major  importance  to  newspapers.  Thu 
decision,  rendered  in  the  Third  Circuit,  set  asidt 
a  cease-and-desist  order  by  the  Federal  Trsdtl 
Commission  which  forbade  the  Scientific  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  distribut; 
pamphlets  criticizing  the  use  of  aluminum  it 
cooking  utensils. 

The  Trade  Commission  heard  the  testimony 
Howard  J.  Force,  president  of  the  company  wbir^ 
distributed  the  pamphlets,  on  one  side;  on  IL 
other  side,  five  witnesses  appeared  for  the  .41: 
minum  Company  of  America.  Neither  Mr.  For. 
nor  his  company  were  engaged  in  the  manufaot . 
of  utensils  of  non-aluminum  material.  Their  onr 
business  was  the  sale  of  the  critical  literature  t- 
manufacturers  or  distributors  of  non-ahimliiui. 
utensils.  The  criticisms  forbidden  by  the  F.T.( 
order  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  rai- 
by  competitors  when  aluminum  was  first  intr: 
duced  in  kitchenware. 

The  Commission’s  ruling  was  based  on  a 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Commission  Act,  pas- 
in  1938,  giving  the  Commission  jurisdiction  ov 
trade  practices  unfair  to  the  public  in  cases  o- 
involving  competition.  This  view  the  Third  CL’ 
cuit  Court  refu.sed  to  uphold. 

The  court  held  that  extension  of  the  Commn-I 
sion’s  powers  over  statements  of  opinion  in 
pamphlet,  even  though  the  statements  might  bl 
false,  carried  as  a  corollary  the  power  to  re-strit 
similar  statements  in  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or; 
book  of  interstate  circulation.  “Obviously,  a  grutj 
of  power  so  vast  is  not  to  be  accorded  an  admini-s 
trative  body  except  upon  plain  legislative  dim' 
tion  within  constitutional  bounds,”  the  court  c-vD- 
eluded. 

“Surely  Congress  did  not  intend  to  foreckw 
expression  of  honest  opinion  in  the  course  of  oot’-' 
business  of  voicing  opinion,”  declares  the  ThWi 
Circuit  Court — and  everyone  concerned  with  pulvj 
fishing  must  agree. 

Without  complete  knowledge  of  the  bad' 
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ground,  we  should  say  someone  slipped  in  brinf:  '“eiroi 


ing  the  case  originally  under  the  Trade  Comml'- 
sions’s  juri.sdiction.  The  remedy  for  the  paitr 
aggrieved  by  the  statements  of  opinion  in  ik; 
pamphlet  would  seem  to  be  injunction  jirocttc- 
ings  and  possibly  a  suit  for  civil  damages — a  pif* 
ceeding  which  in  no  way  inhibits  the 
expression  of  opinion,  but  does  make  the  uttw 
ance  of  opinion  an  act  for  which  full  respousibilit;  | 
must  be  liorne.  Endowment  of  the  FeiltiJ 
Trade  Commission  with  the  right  to  regulate  ne? 
or  opinion  affecting  interstate  commerce  is, 
its  face,  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress  under  tV 
Constitution. 
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CENSORSHIP  RULES 

THERE  WILL  BE  little  criticism  bj’  newspapi 
people  of  the  censorship  rules  announced  tL 
week  by  Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office  ' 
Censorship.  They  are  clear  and  reasonable 
the  fight  of  the  past  year’s  experience  with  i'  j  havi 
formal  and  voluntary  censorship  of  war  ]  ^i^h 
The  suggestion  that  government  is  the  best  ju'b  1 
of  the  timeliness  of  war  news  may  irk  enterpHs;? 
editors,  but  recognition  of  that  condition  ff--; 
the  start  will  prevent  the  imposition  of  nio 
drastic  regulations.  The  desire  of  all  new 
people  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
dent  and  the  rules,  if  obeyed  by  all  alike,  sHopil  Partn 
impose  no  important  hardships.  I 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


TRIlUNE  TOWER.  Cl 


manager,  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News- 
Press,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  xmit  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  week.  Elected  as  vice- 

_  ,  .  president  for  dailies  was  Joseph  A. 

erson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  again  Downey,  Ontario  (Cal.)  Report,  and 
was  designated  Jan.  13  as  foreman  of  for  weeklies  vice-president,  Jim  Gill, 

Walter  Marto, 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Hemet  (Cal.)  News. 

(Cal.)  News-Post,  was  board.  In  fact, 

,  this  veteran  of 

William  M.  Litvany,  advertising  the  Fourth  Es- 
■  ■■  ■■  "  tate  began  news- 

independent  Press,  and  secretary  of  papering  as  a 
the  Independent  Press  Corporation,  columnist  at  15 

has  been  named  general  manager  of  for  the  Atlanta 

—  ■  Journal  and  also 

headed  that 
daily’s  art  de¬ 
partment.  While 
still  in  his  ’teens 
he  went  on  to 
New  York, 
joined  the  old 

World  and  shortly  also  was  drawing 
and  writing  simultaneously  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  York 
Telegraph. 

Subsequently,  however,  he  entered 
the  advertising  field  as  a  director  and 
creator  of  advertising  for  the  Eth¬ 
ridge  Company,  where  he  headed  an 
art  department  of  40  people.  While 
with  Ethridge,  he  also  was  on  the  staff 
of  Printer’s  Ink  and  for  six  years 
John  A.  Tudor,  with  the  Albemarle  wrote  “The  Little  Schoolmaster”  for 
(N.  C.)  Stanly  News  and  Press  since  PI.  A  prolific  writer,  the  E.  &  P. 
1932,  has  resigned  to  become  adver-  staffer  also  wrote  detective  stories  for 
Using  manager  of  the  Lumberton  the  pulps  during  this  period.  He  is 
(N.  C.)  Robersonian.  the  author  of  more  than  4,000  news- 

Charles  W.  Detweiler,  formerly  of  paper  and  magazine  poems, 
the  New  York  Post,  is  now  advertising  Mr.  Lamed  now  conducts  his  own 
director  and  assistant  business  man-  advertising  consultant’s  business  in 
ager  of  the  Possaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-  New  York  in  addition  to  his  E.  &  P. 
News.  connection.  On  assignment  from  the 


Monrovia 

elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Litvany, 

manager  of  the  Bloomfield  (N.  J.) 


foreman  in  192^  the  company.  He  will  also  continue 

and  in  1930,  is  as  advertising  manager, 

the  first  person  John  N.  Hall,  publisher,  Petaluma 

to  serve  as  such  (Cal.)  News  for  the  past  two  years, 

three  times  in  has  l^n  named  business  manager  of 

Passaic  County.  the  Roseville  (Cal.)  Press  by  Fred  J. 

The  grand  jury  Harry  B.  Haines  Green,  president,  to  serve  during 
will  investigate  Lieutenant  Green’s  absence  for  U.  S. 

reports  of  “comupUon  or  attempts  at  Naval  Reserve  duties. 

Peyton  Bishop  has  been  named  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cordele 
(Ga.)  Dispatch.  Velpoe  Roberts  was 


W.  L  Larnad 


Stanton  Carle,  publisher  of  the 
Fostoria  (O.)  Times  married  Miss 
Blargaret  Elinor  Sylvester,  Jan.  4,  in 
a  candle  light  service  at  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Fostoria.  Among  Mr. 
Carle’s  ushers  were  Lockwood  Phil¬ 
lips,  general  manager,  and  John  W. 
ILnnert,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Times. 

John  H.  Black,  former  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  News  and  at  one  time  assistant 
publisher  of  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American,  has  joined  the  executive 
staff  of  Arthur  Meyerhoff  and  Com¬ 
pany,  local  advertising  agency.  Since 
1938,  Mr.  Black  has  been  president  of 
the  John  H.  Black  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Houston,  Tex. 

Wallace  Crossley,  publisher,  War- 
rensburg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal,  is  the 
new  vice-president  of  the  state  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Scripps  be¬ 
came  parents  of  a  son,  recently,  bom 
at  La  Jolla,  Cal.  Mr.  Scripps  is  head 
of  the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 

William  J.  Scripps,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Evening 
News  Association,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  News,  has  been  named  by 
Mayor  Edward  Jeffries,  Jr.,  of  Detroit, 
to  serve  on  a  three-man  lx>ard  given 
the  task  of  setting  up  a  volunteer  air 
raid  precautionary  organization  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Marco  Morrow  was  elected  president 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Press  club  at 
the  annual  election  held  Jan.  6. 


Newspapers  Re-Order 
3  and  4  Times 
To  Keep  Pace 
With  Readers’  Buying 


Nearly  100  newspapers  today  are 
making  money  by  selling  to  read¬ 
ers  the  United  Press  War  Map  of 
the  Pacific.  Many  publishers  have 
re-ordered  3  and  4  times.  Sales 
total  400,000  copies. 

The  map,  in  colors,  gives  on  a 
single  sheet  seven  clear,  detailed 
charts  of  all  U.  S.  and  Japanese 
Pacific  military  objectives:  the 
Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  East  Indies,  Japan,  Thailand, 
Burma,  French  Indo-China  and 
Malaya.  There 


circulation 


earl  C.  MERIDETH, 

manager  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Doily  News  and  Sun  since  1933,  has 
been  appointed 
business  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  the  s*e 
papers.  He  will 
continue  also  as 
circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Meri- 
deth  was  assist- 
a  n  t  circulation 
manager  of  the 
Doyton  Daily 
News  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Springfield, 
having  started 
with  that  paper 
in  1920. 

Laurence  H.  Stubbs,  secretary  to 


PENAN( 


WAR  MAPS 


fVtV,® 


is  also  a  complete 
map  of  the  world.  Striking  pro¬ 
motion  mats  are  supplied. 


'KuoIq  Selar 


Would  you  like  to  have  samples 
and  prices? 


R>rt  Dicksot 


E.  C.  Merideth 


.Malaci 


pny  P.  Gannett,  Portland,  Me.,  pub- 
p  of  the  Portland  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  announced  as  business 
manager  at  a  recent  meeting  of  de¬ 
partment  heads.  George  Marshall  was 
named  superintendent  of  production. 

Lyman  S.  Van  Sant,  advertising 
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Homer  Burnett,  Idaho  advertising  4;  news  editor,  Spo- 

PPTlCOWfiT  man,  who  was  for  several  years  ad-  Daily  Chronicle,  has  been 

ri:.nOV^i>l/VLj  vertising  manager  of  the  Idaho  Falls  elected  president  of  the  Spokane 

NIENnON  Post-Register,  and  more  recently  with  Press  Club. 

the  Cline  Advertising  Service,  Boise,  Mark  Dunlap,  telegraph  editor, 
continued  from  page  19  the  Boise  Capital  News,  has  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  slipped 

- - - -  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho  on  an  icy  sidewalk  and  fractured  his 

to  stimulate  the  sale  of  Defense  Stamps  Daily  Statesman.  hip  last  week. 

and  Defense  Bonds.  Maxwell  W.  Armstrong  has  joined  Jim  Bell,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 

Kay  Shinn  of  Seattle  has  joined  the  the  Raleig\  (N.  C.)  Times  as  manager  Capital  reporter,  has  taken  a  job  with 


promotion  department  of  the  Spokane  of  its  advertising  department. 

Spokesman-Review.  _ 

A1  Charlebois,  of  the  Detroit  Free  j  ,  rj'*  ■  1  D 

Press  advertising  department,  has  ^  til©  £iClltOnCIl  itOOmS 

been  elected  a  director  of  the  Detroit 


Time  magazine. 

Everette  E.  Sentman,  copyreader 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  the  last  six 
years,  has  joined  the  copydesk  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 


Association  of  Manufacturers  Repre-  DREW  MIDDLETON,  Associated  Lester  Posvar,  formerly  of  the  Cin- 
sentatives.  Press  war  correspondent,  is  one  of  cinnati  Post,  currently  is  doing  re- 

WUliam  Holder,  veteran  member  of  men  of  write  and  features  for  the  Indian - 

the  advertising  staff  of  the  Boise  ^  ru  u’  apolis  Times. 

(Idaho)  Capital  News,  has  accepted  *.  .  ^  Milton  Phinney,  Los  Angeles  Daily 

a  position  as  advertising  director  of  no  a*t>  ^  ’  -l,  *  j  News  reporter,  was  elected  president 

the  Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.)  Herald.  28,  AP  reporter  who  covered  j  ^  Newspaper  Guild 

'  war  developments  in  England,  accom-  ,  . 

_ panied  the  British  Elxpeditionary 

pnrmn  x.  dttbt  TQWFR  Force  in  France,  and  was  the  first  Weldon  Hart,  former  sports  editor 

American  newsman  to  arrive  in  Reyk-  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884  Iceland,  to  report  on  the  Battle  Statesman,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 

Including  Tkr  Journalist  merRcd  1907;  Smspaper-  of  the  Atlantic  and  interview  officers  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele - 
merned  1925;  Tke  Fourtk  Euau,  merged  1927.  destroyer  Greer.”  gram.  He  fills  a  vacancy  created  by 

The*£:d*TOr\  ^BLISHER  OTMPA^vf  Inc.  Middleton,  Still  in  Iceland,  joined  the  the  enlistment  of  Frank  Tolbert  in 
James  Wright  Brown,  President  A.p  jjj  1937.  the  marine  CorpS. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Pice-President  r-.  •  i  a  r  i.  ■  e  it  *1 _ 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  Treasurer  Arthur  R.  Gloster,  former  Detroit  David  A.  Loehwing,  formerly  of  the 

_ Rorert  U.  Brown,  Secretary -  newspaperman  and  public  relations  Chico  (Cal.)  Record,  has  joined  the 

Sevent«ntTFW^im«  Tower  counsel,  has  Wn  appointed  to  the  United  Press  staff  at  San  Franci^ 

42ad  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  creative  Staff  of  the  Office  of  Produc-  following  the  resignation  of  Tegnell 
no  .  .  Qjtnso  ■auLs  .nd  Wifi  tion  Management  in  Washington.  In  Grondahl  of  the  cables  department  to 

A  n«°ws..a,er  '.^Marers’  or  Newspapers  1936  he  was  appointed  publicity  di-  join  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Artmur  T.  Robr,  Editor;  Warren  U  Bassett  rector  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Advertis-  Federal  Bureau  of  Information. 

£diMf;  Robert  U.  Brown,  £diior;  ing  Agency  at  Chicago  and  later  re-  E.  D.  Alexander  of  the  Fort  Worth 
j^^NkllcHiR^RicHA^  turned  to  Detroit  to  serve  the  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  morning  staff 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Dare,  Librarian. _  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan.  Since  has  been  granted  a  three-month  leave 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Puhlisker;  Charles  T*  1940,  he  has  been  publications  editor  of  absence  to  direct  publicity  for  Fort 

Worth’s  annual  Southwestern  Expo- 

Geokce  H.  Stkate,  Circulaixon  Manager;  Louis  A-  Warren  Moscow,  of  the  New  York  sition  and  Fat  Stock  Show. 
pluemeru'MaMoff^  John  Johnson,  president  of  the  Miss  Margaret  McDonald,  society 

w  <u*in/noB,  D.  C.  General  Press  Associa-  New  York  Legislative  Correspondents’  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 

TION,  James  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  l^NNiNG,  Association.  Other  officers  chosen  at  Press  and  sister  of  Publisher  Roy 
fctrowLvUm  *■’  Albany  Jan.  8  are:  William  W.  Tyler,  McDonald,  wUl  be  married  Jan.  20 

Chicago  Bureau,  921  London  Guaranue  and  dcci.  Associated  Press,  first  vice-president;  to  Thomas  H.  Raines,  city  editor  of 
dent  Buildint,3M North  Michigan  ATenue.'TA.penr-  Kirtland  I.  King,  United  Press,  sec-  the  News-Free  Press, 
born  6771.  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Editor;  j  XT 

Harrt  k.  Blace,  Adcertising  Representatioe.  vice-prcMdent,  John  H.^  Wiggii^,  Donald  McCrea  of  the  Scranton 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Camebell  Watson*  Associated  Press,  third  vice-presi-  /p_  \  has  been  named  presi- 

2132  DrriySirrri,  Berkeley,  C.I.,  Telephone,  Th,rn-  dent;  George  W.  Herrick,  New  York  Newswriters’ 

well  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart  Soul-  rurnminn  Tolonrnnh  Poi*  dent  Of  the  Scranton  WeWSWriterS 

Los  Angele^  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. _  Morning  Telegraph,  secretary,  Union  to  succeed  Neil  Whitney,  also 

Pacific  Coast  Adoertisint  Representatioes:  Duncan  A.  mond  I.  Borst,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Times  Larry  McDonnell  of 

Scott,  Mills  Bulling,  San  FranciMo;  Telephone  treasurer;  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Interna-  .L„  TriLsin^  isrnc:  namerl  vice-nresi- 

Sutter  1393;  and  Philie  Bissell,  H  estern  Pacific  *\ici  tribune  WaS  nameU  VlCe-presi- 

Builiint,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319.  ^  j  fNews  Service,  Chairman  of  he 

Undon  prr.- Vera  Chankler,  44  Grantham  Road,  board  of  directors.  William  Kiiriisko  of  the  Newark. 


James  Wright  Brown,  President 
James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Pice-President 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  Treasurer 

_ Robert  U.  Brown,  Secretary _ 

General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Times  Tower 


Luton,  Beds,  London,  England. 

Diselat  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937  Mntar^er  ■rhtraoo'’noij,7  Associaiea  i-iess, 

S5c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows:  Mowrer,  Ch  cago  Dally  News  oorre-  Miss  Barbara  L.  Murphy,  secre- 

Lines  ^.1  .^.6  ^.13  26  ,52  spondent  ih  Libya  IS  writing  fea-  tarial  staff,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Eve- 

Si^  Ag^TWTi^Ti^Ti^Ti^  tures  on  the  Near  East  situation  for  News,  of  which  her  father,  Paul 

Page  672  1275  8234  $220  $206  $182  Chicago  Times.  Mrs.  Mowrer  is  y  Murphy,  is  publisher  and  general 

^Page  336  154  131  123  116  lOl  not  directly  competing  against  her  have  announced  their  en- 

husband  in  that  she  confines  her  ®  announced  their  en 


Rosamond  Cole,  wife  of  Richard 


William  Kuzusko  of  the  Newark, 
N,  J.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 


Page  672  $275  $234  $220  $206  $182  v.>s«.uyu  a  isaowici  la  y  Murphy,  is  publisher  and  general 

j^Page  336  154  131  123  116  lOl  not  directly  competing  against  her  have  announced  their  en- 

■4  Page  168  85  72*  68*  64*  57  husband  in  that  she  confines  her  "lanager,  nave  announcea  xneir  en 

H  Pale  84  55  47*  44*1  41*  .37  nusoano  in  trial  sne  connnes  her  gaggment. 

tyj  Page!  42  33  28*  26*  24*i  22  stories  to  background  features  by  spr  u  sv,  r-  si  L  i1  i4 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  mail,  rather  than  filing  spot  news  via  . 

a  cost  of  $22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  gable  Faith  Brewer  as  society  editor  of  the 

lime  basis  as  any  other  Khedule,  namely,  $182  per  ,  t  l  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Daily  TimeS-NeWS. 

pa«;  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page.  *9uarter,  W.  E.  Lucas,  former  Lisbon  corre-  R-ewer  who  has  been  affiliated 

ctanth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  deBnite  copy  cnonrlor.!  nt  sLq  T  Timpo  'U-.c  i"iSS  tJrewer,  wno  nas  ueeii  aiini«sw:u 

M:hedule. _ _ 1  ?Pondent  of  the  Londan  Times,  has  the  Times-News  staff  as  society 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70e  joined  the  London  Daily  Express  Staff  gjjd  feature  writer  for  nearly 

per  agBte  line  four  tim,^ - T - York  and  was  in  Washington  has  accepted  a  position  as 

Situations  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  Ume;  this  Week  Seeking  tO  be  accredited  tO  tUp  rhnrlonfnn  C  1 

40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to  *l,„  tt  o  reporter  for  the  Cliarteston  (&.  C-.J 

thellhe).® _  the  U.  S.  forces.  News-Courier. 

SUBSCRIETION  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  Leo  Katcher,  formerly  of  the  New  Till  *m_  r  J.L 


gagement. 

Elizabeth  Gantt  has  succeeded 
Faith  Brewer  as  society  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times-News. 


per  agBte  line  four  tim,^ - T - York  and  was  in  Washington  has  accepted  a  position  as 

Situations  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  Ume;  this  Week  Seeking  tO  be  accredited  tO  *V,p  rhnrlonfnn  C  1 

40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to  *l,„  tt  o  reporter  for  the  Cliarteston  (&.  C-.J 

thellhe).® _  the  U.  S.  forces.  News-Courier. 

SuBSCRiETiON  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  Leo  Katcher,  formerly  of  the  New  T,  Till  mL  r  J.L 

Club  Rates;  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  recently.  Press,  and  Lieut.  Jesse  Jefferson 

th"  "^paT;  or=ri7'‘'^ht:  Campbell,  formerly  day  Moorehead,  U.  S.  air  corps,  have  an- 

subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  news  editor  and  Writer  Of  the  Sun—  nounced  their  engagement, 

or  one  subscription  for  three  ywre,  $10;  five  or  more  day  science  Column  for  the  Detroit  _  ,  .  ,  ,  oa 

subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  ji_-^  Pvp®.  Kac  cmnp  +Iip  ColumniSt  Paul  Light  of  the  St. 

rme  year  At  $3.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions  'ree  i^ess,  has  gone  tO  the  Miami  rtiunntch  PirniopT  Ptpcc  Wlori 

for  five  years  at  $15.00;  additional  subscriptions  on  Herald  (both  Knight  newspapers)  on  Dispatcn-Pioncer  Prcs  nettM 

the  same  baris-namely  three  doli.r.  each. -  the  copydesk.  Carl  Konzelman,  for-  the  Crippled  children  in 

Member:  Adverusing  Federation  of  America,  Na-  m-lronT,  moT.  Gillette  Hospital  by  hlS  annual  ChriSt- 

tional  Editorial  Association,  National  Better  Business  5per  editorial  makeup  man  on  the  -  , 

Bureaus  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  Free  PreSS,  succeeded  Campbell  as  ..o  ~ 

an  average. udited  net  paid"  day  gditor  and  writer  of  the  campaign  has 

day  circulation  as  follows. -  cripnpp  rnliimn  William  A  <5ilirpr  tieen  held  for  22  years. 

Six  Months  Net  Total  Dis-  Science  coluinn.  William  A.  bilver-  t.  n  i 

Ended  Paid  tribution  man,  who  had  been  swing  man  on  the  Aldric  Revell,  ^  capi^l  reporter, 

^Dec  31  1940  iTess  19473  desk  and  makeup  relief,  succeeded  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  has 

*  ’1939!!!!!!!!!!!  12!227  13,069  Konzelman  on  the  editorial  makeup,  been  elected  president  of  the  News- 

•  1^;:;:;::;;:;  ling  Charles  a.  Leedy,  veteran  Youngs-  Guild  of  Madison. 

“  19-36 .  10,855  12,064  towm  (O.)  Vindicator  columnist,  is  in  Jack  Kintzi,  former  managing  edi- 

•  1^!!!!!!!!!!!  *9!mi  lo’^  Jefferson  Memorial  Hospital,  Phila-  tor  of  the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram, 

ivu  ... 8|625  9!8I9  delphia,  recovering  from  an  opera-  and  lately  with  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 

!!  .  lom  ii’iw  ^  returned  to  Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

*  1930!!!!!!.'.'.!!  io!4a3  1L417  Youngstown  shortly  for  a  second  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald,  tak- 


operation. 


ing  the  place  of  Jack  Aeschbacher, 


reporter  and  sports  editor,  who  has 
enlisted  in  the  army  flying  cadet 
training  corps.  Kirk  Knox,  another 
staff  member,  has  enlisted  in  the  ' 
army,  while  Bill  Lee,  another  Star- 
Herald  reporter,  has  enlisted  in  the 
navy. 

W.  Howard  Chase,  formerly  associ-  ' 
ate  editor  of  Whaley-Eaton  News  i 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C^  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  services  of  General 
Mills,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Neal,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  will  become  news  editor 
of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Jan.  18,  succeeding  Hugo  Autz, 
who  will  go  to  St.  Louis.  Autz,  who 
has  been  news  editor  for  more  than 
a  year,  will  edit  The  Sporting  Goods 
Dealer  for  C.  C.  Spink  and  Son,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Neal  has  been  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Wisconsin  since 
1936. 

Herman  Steiner,  chess  editor.  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  retained  his  state 
champion  title  last  week  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  state-wide  tournament 
in  Hollywood. 

Thad  Omohundro,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen- 
News,  and  Mrs.  Omohundro  became 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  Jan.  6. 

Clarence  D.  Roberts,  editor,  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun,  has  been  named 
Public  Information  chairman  for  Re¬ 
gion  No.  8  in  connection  with  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Publk 
Safety  setup  for  Civilian  Defense. 

Miss  Helen  Poplovitch  has  been 
named  dramatic  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  succeeding  Miss  Pru¬ 
nella  Hall,  who  resigned  recently 
after  many  years  on  the  staff.  Miss 
Poplovitch  has  been  writing  under 
Miss  Hall’s  name. 

R.  R.  Horner,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  and  Wester* 
Railway  Magazine,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  railway  magazine  and 
advertising  department.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  the  railroad,  Homer 
was  a  member  of  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News, 
served  as  correspondent  of  the  United 
Press  and  did  free  lance  newspaper 
work. 

George  Condos,  Wooster  bureau 
manager  for  the  Akron  (O.)  Beoco* 
Journal,  has  been  drafted  for  service 
in  the  U,  S.  army,  going  first  to  Camp 
Perry,  O. 

Edward  Lynch,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  naval 
reserves. 

Hugh  M.  Hutton  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  opened  an  exhibition  of  car¬ 
toons  Jan.  6  at  the  Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Association 
of  Philadelphia. 

Paul  M.  Schmick,  an  alumnus  ol 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  news  photo  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Leland  Davis,  former  city  editor, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hotel  Sin- 
ton  at  Cincinnati  as  general  sales 
manager. 

William  E.  Donovan,  special  writer, 
has  been  appointed  publications  man¬ 
ager  of  the  University  of  California 
Ebctension  News  Service. 

Lieut.  Ralph  W.  Hauenstein,  who  a 
year  ago  was  city  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  just  pre¬ 
pared  a  booklet,  “The  American 
Forces  in  Iceland.” 

Jay  Rosenburg,  formerly  of  United 
Press,  Salt  Lake  Bureau,  proofreader 
on  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune  and 
Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News,  is  now 
state  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


BALTIMORE 


tHE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


RAISED  LOCAL  RATES 

Harrisburg,  Jan.  12 — Answers  to 
questionnaires  on  advertising  rates 
sent  to  the  central  office  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  more  than  half  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  daily  newspapers  show  that 
16  publishers  increased  local  adver¬ 
tising  rates  during  last  year,  thus 
closing  the  gap  between  local  and 
national. 


Chi.  Sun  Charges 
Time  Article 
Was  'Inaccurate' 


Katz  Re-elected 
By  New  York 
Representatives 

Robb  Tells  Annual  Meeting 
War  Will  Bring  Smaller 
Copy  to  U.  S.  Advertising 


whatever  time  and  energy  Chicago,  Jan.  12 — Charging  that 
If  we  do  that  job  right,  we’ll  Time  magazine’s  article  entitled  “Sun 
)t  of  new  friends  for  news-  Down,”  appearing  in  the  Jan.  12  issue, 
vertising  when  the  war  is  referring  to  the  Chicago  Sun,  is  “very 
we  struggle  back  to  a  nor-  inaccurate,  unfair  and  damaging  to 
lomy.”  the  interests”  of  the  new  Chicago 

■  morning  newspaper,  Marshall  Field, 

II  ■  founder,  and  Silliman  Evans,  pub- 

m  /icquires  Usher,  addressed  a  telegram  to  Henry 
Luce,  editor  of  Time,  asking  for  a 

-Standard  correction. 

The  telegram,  sent  Jan.  10  after 
Time  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
Sun’s  circulation  at  the  close  of  the 
Q  ,  ,  ■  T»  1.  first  month’s  operation,  referred  to 

mer  Poughkeepsie  Pub-  paper’s  circulation  to  date  and  the 
.er  Buys  Controlling  progress  made  both  from  an  advertis- 


George  R.  Katz,  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  at  the  group’s  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  meeting  Jan.  9.  Syl¬ 
vester  Blish,  of  John  Budd  Co.,  was 
elected  vice-president;  Gerald  B.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  WUliams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co.,  was  reelected  secretary 


Houston  Post 
Uses  Newsprint 
For  Letterheads 


Paper  Conservation  Move  of 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Hobby  Involves 
All  Stationery 

.  .  _  To  conserve  paper  for  defense  the 

rSffiryTroTs  ISey  fnc  Do;  Interest  From  Bamum  standpoint.  The  wire  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  is  using  surplus 

P  H  ^  was  published  on  the  front  page  of  newsprmt  instead  of  bond  and  glossy 

.  I'atterson,  acripps^owara  tNews-  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14— Purchase  yesterday’s  Sunday  Sun.  It  stated  in  papers  for  stationery  and  office  sup- 

*^Boone  OrMnization  °  "  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Syra-  part:  plies,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 

j  ■  cuse  Post-Standard  by  Ernest  L.  Owen  “In  spite  of  tremendous  initial  dis-  vice-president,  has  announced. 

Robb  Ditcusset  Effects  of  War  q£  Poughkeepsie  was  announced  by  tribution  difficulties,  our  net  paid  All  stationery,  including  that  of 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  that  newspaper  today.  Mr.  Owen  has  daily  circulation  has — each  day — been  Publisher  W.  B.  Hobby  and  Mrs. 

_jj  j  "•^e^representa-  assumed  active  management  of  the  in  excess  of  300,000  and  our  Sunday  Hobby,  utilizes  newsprint. 

circulation— each  Sunday— has  been  Letters  from  the  Houston  Post  and 

_  _  _  _ .  _ ,  _ „  in  excess  of  400,000.”  its  companion  radio  station  KPRC 

Pointing  out  publisher,  and  Frank  H.  Hiscock  of  Scoops  by  Sun  offer  this  explanation: 

fj.c"  “Remember  Pearl  Harbor!  To  Con- 
The  telegram  referred  to  Sun 

scoops  on  important  news  stones  ^  ^  Newsprint.  Buy 

are  these  stones  are  matters  of  Stamps.” 

record.  It  also  commented  on  the  ^he  Minute  Man  insignia  is  printed 

Suns  advertismg  volume,  asserting  •  ..  ,  „„ 

that  10  of  Chicago’s  11  leading  retail  appeals  at  the  bottom  of  the 

stores  are  actively  advertismg  in  the  ^ 

“approximately  P  ^g^thwhile  savings  would  result 
1%  of  the  Sun  s  retail  linage  has  come  newspaoer  adopted  a  similar 

.  .  V.  u  from  what  could  be  called  new  adver-  .  i.;  ‘ 

arnum  in  ie  d  30  Years  Users.”  More  than  270  national  ad-  ^  .7’  intprps’ts  cpotinn  f 

Mr.  Owen  was  general  manager  of  vertisers  used  the  Sun  during  its  first  ^  section  of 

the  morning  and  evening  newspapers  month,  the  wire  added.  the  War  Department, 

at  Poughkeepsie  for  20  years  disposing 
of  his  interests  there  last  spring. 

Mr.  Bamum  will  retire  from  the 
local  newspaper  field  after  30  years 
of  successful  operation.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Council  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  for  Journalism 
and  a  director  of  the  American  News- 


izen- 

came 


American  war  economy  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  newspapers.  —  •  - 

tfiat  drastic  rationing  _  _ ^ 

space  has  brought  a  new  appreciation  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals, 
of  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  with  Officers  of  the  Post-Standard  Corn- 
manufacturers  crowding  for  the  op-  pany  under  the  new  ownership 
portunity  to  buy  space  in  newspapers  Horace  White,  former  Governor 
and  magazines,  Mr.  Robb  said:  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 

‘So  heavy  has  the  pressure  been  president;  Ernest  L.  Omen,  publisher 
that  no  newspaper  or  magazine  has  and  treasurer,  and  Arthur  J.  Gordon, 
been  able  to  accommodate  all  who  business  manager  and  assistant  trea- 
wanted  to  buy  space.  Practically  surer, 
every  British  magazine  had  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  October  that  it  had  no  space 
available  for  sale  in  the  November, 

December  and  January  issues. 

“A  big  factor  in  the  space  pressure 
has  been  the  purchase  of  advertising 
by  government  departments.  A  man 
who  has  just  returned  from  London 
told  me  last  week  that  government 
advertising,  which  is  now  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  $16,000,000  a  year, 
sometimes  takes  as  much  as  37%  of 
the  newspaper  space  available  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  is  left  is  strictly 
rationed,  and  many  a  British  mer¬ 
chant  and  advertiser  has  learned  what 
can  be  done  with  small  advertising.” 

With  compulsory  reduction  of  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  prospect  in  the 
II-  S.,  “likely  to  be  not  less  than  10% 
of  the  1941  tonnage,”  Mr.  Robb  said, 
increasing  pressure  from  the  volume 
of  war  news  on  several  fronts  will 
help  to  bring  about  restrictions  on 
advertising  space  in  this  country. 

These  factors,  he  said,  will  “compel 
all  of  us  to  study  the  use  of  smaller 
space  units  than  we  now  consider 
practicable.” 

Must  Educate  Non-Advertisers 

Mr.  Robb  foresaw  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  development  in  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  “the  education  of 
hundreds  of  firms  who  have  never 
before  advertised  in  the  art  and 
science  and  technique  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 

[  “I  emphasize  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.”  he  said,  “because  it  seems  to  me 
ibat  no  other  medium  is  so  logical  a 
^t  for  the  business  that  is  going  to 
be  developed.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  little  advertising  boom  in  what 
®i^t  be  called  ‘soft  goods’  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  heavy  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  which  has  already  been  largely 
wiffidrawn  from  our  markets. 

“There  are  already  signs  that  the 
energetic  people  in  the  advertising 
agency  field  are  beating  the  bushes 
for  new  accounts  to  replace  those 
which  have  been  knocked  out  by  the 
war;  they  will  have  to  do  so,  or  go 
out  of  business.  I  suggest  that  the 
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Is  Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  America*s  War  Program 

Essential  industries — such  as  steel,  air¬ 
craft.  shipbuilding — are  requiring  more 
man  power  now  and  are  producing  more 
buying  power  than  ever  before 
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RK  OF  ACCURACY, 


Weekly  earnings  of  1 74.000  Maryland 
industrial  workers  averaged  S33.97  in 
November  You  can  reach  the  vast  Balti¬ 
more  market  most  effectively  through 


Write  for  8-p«ge  bulletin  which  il- 
luatratee Hoe's  Special  SizFeatures. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  In& 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  Bait  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WORLD  WIDE  NEWS  COVERAGE 
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St.  Pierre  Occupation 
Story  Told  by  Wolfert 


By  IRA  WOLFERT 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  Columnist 


Ira  Wolfert  had  been  writing  a  daily 
story  and  two  weekly  columns 
for  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  uninter¬ 


ruptedly  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  —  that 
is  until  one  day 
last  month  when 
he  was  jolted 
out  of  his  daily 
routine  and  as¬ 
signed  to  ac¬ 
company  Free 
French  forces 
who  Christmas 
Eve  occupied  the 
Vichy-controlled 
Ira  Wolfert  islands  of  St. 

Pierre  and  Mi¬ 
quelon.  The  only  reporter  on  the 
expedition,  Wolfert  got  a  world  “beat” 
of  the  adventure  for  NANA.  Here, 
in  an  exclusive  story  for  Editor  & 
PcBLiSHER,  he  tells  for  the  first  time 
in  his  own  words  of  his  experiences 
covering  the  assignment. 


reel  men  and  no  photographers.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  he  said, 
since  the  Admiral  and  his  party  had 
already  left  by  train  for  Halifax. 

Froblemt  Arise 

Although  the  man  was  either  blue 
with  cold  or  gret'n  with  fear,  he  was 
a  Frenchman,  too,  and  while  I  was 
trying  over  the  telephone  to  argue 
my  way  into  a  seat  on  the  last  plane 
that  would  get  me  to  Halifax  before 
the  Admiral,  he  caught  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  warmed  up  to  a  pale  buff 
and  mapped  out  a  route  that  he 
believed  would  enable  me  to  land 
on  St.  Pierre  before  the  Free 
French. 


THE  FACTS  for  the  trade  on  the 

St.  Pierre  “beat”: 

Originally,  the  occupation  of  Vichy- 
held  St.  Pierre  was  planned  as  a 
civilian  enterprise  with  civilians  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  forcing  the  islands’ 
authorities  to  allow  the  people  they 
governed  to  do  what  they  wanted  to 
do — choose  their  side  of  the  war  in 
a  plebiscite. 

The  civilian  leaders,  some  of  them 
natives  of  St.  Pierre,  others  French¬ 
men  living  in  Canada,  realized  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  secrecy  had  to  be 
preserved.  The  entire  press  could  not 
be  invited  to  cheer  the  vote  home. 
But  complete  and,  as  was  stated, 
dignified  coverage  was  desired  never¬ 
theless,  so  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
Dec.  19,  a  Montreal  businessman  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  arranged  for  it  with  John  N. 
Wheeler,  the  general  manager. 

Plans  Ara  Changed 

However,  in  the  brief  space  of  time 
spent  by  the  representative  of  certain 
of  the  civilians  in  the  enterprise  in 
traveling  between  Montreal  and  our 
offices,  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
affair  had  changed  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Because  of  an  as  yet  unde¬ 
tected  Vichy  informer  somewhere 
along  the  line,  international  compli¬ 
cations  had  sprung  up  and  Admiral 
Muselier,  head  of  all  Free  French 
naval  forces,  had  stepped  in  and 
taken  over  from  the  civilians. 

And  certainly  NANA  was  not 
warned.  At  11:30  Friday  morning, 
Mr.  Wheeler  asked  me  if  I  cared  to 
undertake  the  assignment  of  accom¬ 
panying  a  Free  French  expedition 
from  Montreal  to  St.  Pierre.  At  1:45, 
I  was  on  a  plane  boimd  for  Montreal. 

The  people  who  were  to  meet  me 
at  the  airport  in  Montreal  were  not 
there.  I  located  one  of  them  finally, 
after  some  considerable  exasperation. 
By  the  time  I  found  him  it  was  quite 
late  in  the  evening,  the  illumination 
was  bad  and  I  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  blue  with  cold  or  green  with 
fear.  At  any  rate,  he  spoke  in  whis¬ 
pers  behind  a  closed  door  and  what 
he  whispered  was  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  accompany  the 
expedition  to  St.  Pierre.  No  news¬ 
papermen  at  all  were  going,  no  news- 


The  route  involved  hiring  boats  to 
run  the  submarine  zone  and  charter¬ 
ing  everything  from  airplanes  to  dog 
sledges. 

By  methods  that  seem  a  little  du¬ 
bious  even  to  me,  now  that  the  steam 
is  off,  I  managed  to  get  a  military 
priority  on  the  2  am.  plane  to  Hali¬ 
fax.  But  by  2  am.  a  blizzard  was 
blowing  and  the  plane  did  not  reach 
the  Montreal  airport  until  nearly 
eight  o’clock  Saturday  morning  and 
then  finally  was  forced  dpwn  by 
weight  of  snow  at  a  way  station 
about  eight  hours  from  Halifax. 

On  Sunday  morning,  this  reporter 
— thoroughly  cross  now  from  lack 
of  sleep — ^began  a  search  through 
Halifax  for  Admiral  Muselier. 


manager  of  the  cable  office  seemed 
quite  impressed  by  it.  “Have  you 
come  to  take  me  over?”  he  asked. 
It  was  a  moment  that  not  even  a 
lunatic  newspaperman  could  have 
dreamed  of.  “Yes,”  I  said,  “I’ll  give 
you  one  message  to  send  and  then 
you’re  to  send  nothing  else  until 
further  orders.” 


Ultimately,  I  wheedled,  hollered 
and  hammered  my  way  into  the  hotel 
bedroom  of  Commander  Maurice  Que- 
drue  at  a  moment  when  this  member 
of  the  admiral’s  staff  was  climbing 
into  his  trousers.  The  Commander 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  and  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  go  along  on  the 
expedition. 

Commander  Quedrue  made  the 
point  that  there  was  no  expedition, 
that  I  was  suffering  from  newspaper 
imagination. 

I  insisted  on  seeing  the  Admiral 
and  eventually,  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  same  day  after  con¬ 
versations  that  had  lasted  since  nine 
in  the  morning,  the  Admiral  saw  me. 
The  conversation  with  the  Admiral 
went  on  in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
as  it  had  with  his  aides  and  I  was 
getting  fairly  tired  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice  when  the 
Admiral  collapsed  suddenly  like  a 
house  of  cards  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  accompany  the  Free  French 
on  their  maneuvers.  He  summoned 
an  officer  to  escort  me  to  one  of  the 
warships. 

Ha  Is  Shanghaied  Aboard 

The  shanghaiing  officer  had  instruc¬ 
tions  to  see  to  it  that  I  lived  up  to 
my  promise  to  speak  to  no  one  and 
send  no  messages  of  any  kind. 

The  French  warships  arrived  at  St. 
Pierre  at  dawn,  Dec.  24.  The  story 
of  how  I  got  ashore  with  the  first 
landing  party  is  too  long  and  too 
complicated  to  tell  now.  The  first 
landing  party’s  mission  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  bridgehead.  My  mission 
was  to  get  to  the  cable  office. 

After  making  sure  the  reception 
was  cordial  and  shooting  —  if  any  — 
could  come  only  from  isolated  strong 
points,  I  made  a  beeline  through  the 
town  for  the  Telegraf  Anglais  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  before  any  troops  could.  I 
was  wearing  a  borrowed  British  offi¬ 
cer’s  duffle  coat  at  the  time  and  the 


The  bulletin  I  began  then  to  write 
was  as  living  a  piece  of  prose  as  I 
shall  ever  write.  It  told  of  the  land¬ 
ing  and  of  cheers  of  “Vive  de  Gaulle” 
fluttering  through  the  window  and  of 
no  shots  being  heard  as  yet  and  was 
working  up  to  a  gorgeous  climax, 
something  to  the  effect  that  this  was 
the  last  uncensored  telegram  out  of 
St.  Pierre,  when  the  Free  French 
troops  arrived  and  spiked  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  a  bayonet.  This  dispatch 
went  out  the  next  day,  and  subsequent 
messages  cleared  without  trouble. 

The  Military's  Behavior 

There  is  a  moral  to  this  whole  ad¬ 
venture.  It  involves  the  conduct  of 
the  military  in  this  affair. 

At  a  guess,  I  would  say  that,  once 
the  Free  French  naval  authorities 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at 
the  presence  of  this  reporter  and  had 
floundered  away  from  wild  surmises 
about  Vichy  spies,  etc.,  they  had 
only  one  reason  for  continuing  their 
objections  to  carrying  out  his  assign¬ 
ment.  This  reason  was  they  sus¬ 
pected  Vichy  had  stocked  the  islands 
with  arms  —  their  suspicions  were 
quite  correct,  as  it  turned  out — and 
expected  to  encounter  trouble  during 
the  occupation.  They  preferred  to 
put  out  their  own  report  of  the 
trouble,  obviously  deciding  —  as  so 
many  military  men  in  our  country 
would  decide — that,  in  the  event  of 
a  bad  situation,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
report  on  it  that  no  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  than  have  an  accurate  report. 
That  is  the  point  of  the  moral  for 
newspapermen:  so  many  military 
men  in  our  country  would  decide 
the  same  way. 

Lauds  Free  French 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Free  French 
whom  I  have  grown  to  admire  to  the 
point  of  real  affection,  it  should  be 
said  that  once  the  story  started  break¬ 
ing,  I  was  left  in  perfect  freedom 
to  cover  it  as  I  saw  fit.  The  censor¬ 
ship  was  not  only  practically  non¬ 
existent,  but  amenable  to  logic.  Al¬ 
though  without  experience  with  Am¬ 
erican  or  Canadian  newspapers,  the 
censorship  recognized  at  once  the 
truth  of  the  argument  that  the  value 
of  North  American  newspapers  to 
any  war  effort  is  that  their  readers 
believe  the  news  they  print,  that 
this  belief  has  been  built  up  the  hard 
way  over  more  than  a  century  and 
can  be  destroyed  in  a  few  days  and 
can  be  destroyed  most  easily  by  sup¬ 
pressing  all  “bad”  news  so  that  a 
news  story  would  look  like  propa¬ 
ganda  instead  of  a  report  of  the  facts. 

Most  of  the  news  from  St.  Pierre 
was  good,  as  it  happened,  but  I  was 
able  to  carry  the  few  uneasy  little 
incidents,  too  and,  in  addition,  was 
given  access  to  everything  including 
the  kind  of  records  and  proceed¬ 
ings  that  a  veteran  police  reporter 
wouldn’t  dare  ask  for,  not  even  from 
a  desk  lieutenant  married  to  the  re¬ 
porter’s  mother. 

This  was  fortunate  all  around  and 
not  least — it  might  be  pointed  out 
with  an  eye  to  the  future  conduct  of 
our  military — ^to  the  Free  French. 
The  Free  French  must  realize  by 
now  that  few  in  America  would  have 
believed  there  had  been  no  shooting 
on  St  Pierre  and  few  arrests  and 
that  a  plebiscite  which  returned  a 
98%  “yes”  to  a  question  was  held 
honestly  and  freely — few  would  have 
believed  this  had  the  facts  been  re¬ 
ported  by  a  Free  French  propagandist 


instead  of  an  American  newspaper- 

And  if  Americans  had  not  believed,  fPEli 
then  Cordell  Hull  would  not  have  | 
been  inundated  with  letters  of  pro-  * 
test  about  his  words  against  the  Free 
French  occupation  and  the  Free 
French  could  very  easily  have  been 
in  for  a  catastrophe  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance — ^not  merely  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  whole  future  of  the 


Substantial  help  to  the  happy  ending 
of  the  story  was  provided  by  news¬ 
papers  operating  in  the  traditional 
American  way — and  I  would  like  our 
military  propagandists  to  make  a  note 
of  that  for  future  guidance. 


New  Bureau  Chiefs 
Among  AP  Changes 


Effective  Jan.  11,  Wilber  Crawford, 
state  editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  became  chief  of 
bureau  at  Louisville  succeeding 
Glenn  Ramsey,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  for  special 
work  under  Paul  Miller,  executive 
assistant  in  charge  of  membership. 
Pugh  C.  Moore,  Memphis  correspond¬ 
ent  for  AP  since  1938,  went  to  Little 
Rock  Jan.  11  as  chief  of  bureau  suc¬ 
ceeding  T.  S.  Adams,  who  is  under¬ 
taking  a  new  assignment  shortly. 

Other  AP  personnel  changes  an- 
noimced  in  the  Jan.  9  issue  of  Inter- 
Office,  house  organ,  included: 

Tranfcrt:  J.  R.  Anderson,  Louisville  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  as  correspondent:  B.  B.  Ashley,  De¬ 
troit  to  Grand  Rapids;  Herman  Allen,  New 
York  to  Washington;  Robert  Baer,  Chicago 
to  Washington;  Leo  Branham,  Kansas  City  to 
New  York  cable  desk;  Frank  Ewing,  New 
York  to  Washington;  R.  F.  Glander,  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  Portland,  Ore.;  Clayton  Irwin,  Balti¬ 
more  to  N'ew  York  Feature  Service;  George 
Kerler,  Louisville  to  Frankfort;  C.  L.  Hamm. 
Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco;  J.  C 
Munn,  Albany  to  Rochester  as  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Charles  Molony,  Lexington  to  Washington; 
James  Marlow,  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
financial  desk:  T.  I.  Parker,  Des  Moines  to 
Lincoln;  J.  R.  O’Sullivan,  Jerusalem  to  An¬ 
kara;  F.  J.  Pannwitt,  Grand  Rapids  to  Chi¬ 
cago;  Marcus  Purdue,  Lexington  Frank- 
fort. 

T.  A.  Reedy,  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia;  G. 

A.  Scott,  Phihadelphia  to  New  York,  Wide 
World  Photos:  W.  G.  Smock,  Pittsburgh  to 
Harrisburg:  Murlin  Spencer,  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco;  E.  B.  Sullivan,  New  York  to 
London;  Edwin  Stout,  New  York  to  Washing¬ 
ton;  Edward  Widdis,  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco. 

Additions  to  Staff:  Marvin  Arrowsmith, 
Detroit,  from  McCann-Erickson,  Detroit;  B. 

B.  Ashley,  Detroit,  from  Big  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Pioneer;  R.  C.  Bergholx,  Sacramento,  from 
Ventura  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press;  Hamlet 
Campagna,  New  York,  WW  Photos,  free 
lancer. 

Richard  K.  Doan,  Albany,  from  Put’ 
dena  (Cal.)  Morning  Post;  P.  A.  Erickson,  j 
Little  Rock,  from  Springfield  (Mo.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  J.  L.  C.  Ford,  San  Francisco, 
from  University  of  California;  J.  E.  Hague, 
Baltimore,  from  Hartford  Times;  D.  B.  Brit¬ 
tain,  Oslumbia,  from  Rock  Hill  (S-  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald;  E.  V.  W-  Jones,  Miami,  from 
Miami  Herald;  J.  S.  McNamee,  New  York 
Market  Dept.,  from  New  York  Sun;  Miss 
G.  C.  McCullough,  New  York  WW  news, 
from  Time  magazine;  D.  H.  Moneypenny, 
New  York  News  Photo  Service,  (former  con¬ 
tract  employe);  H.  J-  O’Donnell,  Albany,  from 
Elmira  (S.  Y.)  Star  Gacette;  Miss  Dorothy 
Roe,  New  York  feature  service,  from 
Features  Syndicate;  David  G.  Rowe,  Mu' 
waukee,  former  employer;  C.  J.  Thoin**> 
Louisville,  from  Louisville  Courier-Jourtml 

C.  P.  Zurlinden,  Jr.,  Annapolis;  from  0*** 
State  Journal,  Columbus. 

Back  from  furlough:  Lynn  Ileinzerhng 
and  Roy  Porter  returned  to  duty  witn 
New  York  staff. 


PORTLAND  CHANGES 


Laurence  H.  Stubbs,  secretary  to 
Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  E*’*' 
ning  Press  and  Sunday  Telegram,  1^ 
been  named  business  manager  of  the 
three  papers,  it  was  announced  at  * 
recent  meeting  of  department  heads- 
George  Marshall  was  announced  to 
superintendent  of  production  for  the 
papers. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  20 


Standard-Examiner.  He  succeeds  Bax¬ 
ter  Hubbard,  now  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
Tedd  Thomey,  office  boy  of  the  San 
Qiego  (Cal.)  Uniorn,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  assignment  reporter. 

Charles  J.  Woodsworth,  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  written  a  book  entitled 
■•Canada  and  the  Orient”  which  is 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  by  Macmillans. 

H.  R.  Washbume,  recently  was  er- 
‘loncously  reported  in  this  column  to 
I  have  left  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express  to  join  the  public  relations 
ijtaff  of  the  American  Foundrymen’s 
X^ociation.  Mr.  Washbume  is  now 

I ‘branch  office  manager  for  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Information,  Office  for  Emer¬ 
gency  Management,  Los  Angeles, 
j  C.  V.  Warren,  formerly  connected 
W  many  years  with  the  Associated 
I  Press  in  its  bureaus  at  Des  Moines 
j8.nd  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  become 

I  a  staff  member  of  the  Webster  City 
'(la.)  Daily  Freeman- Journal.  He  has 
acquired  some  of  the  corporation’s 
f slock  and  will  devote  his  entire  time 
jto  the  interests  of  the  paper. 

[I  Ken  Peterson,  who  has  been  with 
;  the  Webster  City  paper  16  years,  has 
resigned  as  city  editor  and  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  navy  in  the  yeor.ian  ser- 
ice  as  a  petty  officer,  second  class. 
Dorothea  Lee  McEvoy,  former  staff 
iter  for  the  Hew  Rochelle  Standard 
'tar  and  other  newspapers  in  the 
estchester  County  Publishers  chain, 
as  been  appointed  editorial  associate 
if  Stardom,  a  new  movie  monthly 
hich  makes  its  debut  Jan.  16. 


Wedding  Bells 


Part- 


t>AVID  W.  JACOBS,  alumni  secretary 
,  and  publicity  man  at  the  West  Vir- 

fi-Tia  University,  to  Miss  Kathleen  M. 
fennen  at  Morgantown,  Jan.  7.  Mr. 
acobs  formerly  was  with  the  Toledo 
10.)  News  Bee. 

Earl  H.  Hadley,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
terald  News  circulation  department. 
Miss  Edith  L.  Cockcroft  of  Assonet, 
4lass.,  in  Fall  River  Jan.  1. 

Henry  Crandal  Niles,  former  mem¬ 
ber,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 

{vening  Bulletin  staff,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
ane  Eagan  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at 
Syracuse  Jan.  3. 
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Benjamin  Bradford,  New  York 
Times  staff,  to  Miss  Joan  Thomas 
•tone  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  at  Providence, 
J  I.,  Jan.  11  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Howe  Bradford,  father  of  the  bride- 
S^oom,  officiating. 

Walter  W.  McElvain,  reporter, 
B''u!)iinyton  (Ind.)  Telephone,  to  Miss 
Josephine  Ann  Fortner  of  Blooming- 
»>n  Jan.  10. 

Hope  Kimbrought,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  editorial  staff,  Jan.  8  to 
f  Stuart  McCroskey  of  Knoxville, 
fenn. 

Jhey're  In  the  Army  Now 

^AR  H.  MAGEIE  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Eve- 
u'lfl  Express,  who  has  received  orders 
b  report  for  active  military  service, 
ecenily  proved  how  big  a  newspa- 
heart  can  be.  The  wife  of 
United  States  naval  seaman  re- 
pntly  die<j  Portland,  while  her 
was  away  on  duty,  leaving 
two-year  son.  Magee  and  his  wife 
t  of  several  couples  who  of- 

red  to  take  care  of  the  boy.  When 
5^J®ther  recovered  from  the  shock 
his  wife’s  death,  he  selected  the 


Magee’s  to  care  for  his  son  pending 
some  more  definite  arrangement. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  and  son  of  the  late  long¬ 
time  editor  of  that  paper,  wrote  his 
valedictory  on  Jan.  4,  announcing  he 
had  been  drafted  into  the  army. 

William  Hanley  and  Eugene  Levitt, 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau  reporters, 
have  enlisted  in  the  marines  and  air 
corps.  Zalmon  Garfield  and  Harry  J. 
Lambeth,  also  News  Bureau  reporters, 
have  joined  naval  intelligence. 


John  R.  Aikin,  manager  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  en¬ 
graving  department,  has  left  for  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  his  home  town,  to  enlist 
in  the  U.  S.  army  air  corps. 

Robert  T.  Sheeran,  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  marine  corps  and  is  at 
Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

George  E.  Mathison,  editor  of  the 
Delta  County  Reporter  at  Gladstone, 
and  formerly  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  joined  the  army  air  corps.  His 


brother,  G.  Howard  Mathison,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  advertising  po¬ 
sition,  was  drafted  Jan.  7. 

Maurice  Savage,  general  assignment 
reporter  and  former  radio  and  theatre 
editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  en¬ 
listed  in  the  marine  corps  and  has 
been  placed  on  duty  at  the  San  Diego 
Marine  Base. 

Tommy  Obrien,  sports  writer  and 
assistant  sports  editor,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  was  given  a 
farewell  party  by  staff  members  prior 
to  leaving  to  join  the  army. 


Two  microphones fit  against 
the  sides  of  his  Adam's 
apple.  He  doesn't  have  to 
hold  this  new  "mike"—  his 
hands  are  free  for  action. 


How  can  a  throat  microphone 
help  win  battles? 


This  throat  microphone  is  something 
new — made  hy  Western  Electric  for 
the  nation’s  air  forces. 

It  picks  up  the  vibrations  from  the 
flyer’s  vocal  cords.  Motor  roar  and 
machine-gun  chatter  don’t  get  in  to 
drown  out  his  radio  message.  And 
the  battle’s  outcome  may  depend  on 
that  message  getting  through. 


This  important  device  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Bell  Telephone  Laborato¬ 
ries,  pioneers  in  the  field  of  aviation 
radio,  and  was  made  in  the  same 
workshop  as  your  Bell  Telephone. 

It  is  among  the  many  benefits 
which  have  grown  out  of  Western 
Electric’s  long  experience  as  manu¬ 
facturer  for  the  Bell  System. 


Western  Electric  Bell  Telepho\ 
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A.  P.  Feature  Service 
Renamed  Wide  World 


By  STEPHEN  I  MONCHAK 


Willard  B.  Wright,  formerly  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
who  joins  the  Sun  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  syndicate  promo¬ 
tion,  and  Charles  Tepper,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Times  Syndicate,  now 
with  the  Sun’s  sales  staff. 


COINCIDENT  with  the  15th  anniver-  When  the  war  started  the  servici 
sary  Jan.  10  of  the  founding  of  the  also  inaugurated  a  novel  idea  in  cov 


Walsh  Marks  15th  Year 

When  the  war  started  the  service  BRANDON  WALSH,  creater  of  “Lit- 


sary  Jan.  lU  ot  uie  loundmg  oi  me  also  inaugurated  a  novel  idea  in  cov-  tjg  Annie  Rooney,”  daily  and  Sun- 

AP  Feature  Service,  Kent  Cooper,  erage,  a  weekly  backgroimd  map  com-  jay  comic  strip  for  King  Features 

Associated  Press  piled  jointly  by  AP’s  foreign  experts  Syndicate  Jan. 

general  man-  and  its  map  makers  in  New  York.  So  iq  observed  the 

ager,  this  week  well  was  this  received  that  back-  25th  anniversary 

announced  that  ground  map  services  for  both  ajn.  of  his  feature 

the  Feature  Ser-  and  pjn.  papers  were  started  last  year  keener  than  ever 

vice  will  take  with  special  staffs  for  each.  about  the  theme 

the  name  of  The  service  also  issues  a  matted  i,;-  strin 


15th  anniversary 
of  his  feature, 
keener  than  ever 
about  the  theme 
of  his  strip,  the 


Wide  World  ef-  news  review  page.  The  World  This  adventures  of  a 


fective  Feb.  1.  Week,  and  a  matted  story-telling  pic- 


Cooper  ture  page,  Picture  Show. 


made  the  follow¬ 
ing  announce- 


In  addition  to  its  own  writers.  Wide 
World  will  continue  to  draw  on  the 


little  orphan. 
Walsh  has  made 
an  exhaustive 
study  of  orphans 


ment  to  all  mem-  AP  general  staff  at  home  and  abroad,  2}jg  world  over 


Kent  Cooper 


bers:  Mr.  Cooper  said. 

“This  is  a 

further  step  in  U.  S.  Air  Hero  Feature 


and  can  quote 
figures  on  how 
many  there  are 


Brendon  Walsh 


the  development  for  members  of  the  -pjjg  LIFE  STORY  of  Capt.  Colin  in  the  world,  some  of  the  ones  who 


Associated  Press  of  a  complete  array 


Kelly,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army  flyer  who  became  great,  orphans  in  this  coun- 


of  co-related  news,  photo  and  feature  became’ a  nktional' hero  for  his  sue-  try  and  innumerable  other  little- 


services  of  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  set  apart  by  a  distinctive 
name  from  the  spot  news  and  spot 
photo  services  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Biqqer  Plans  for  Fntnro 
“Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
re-naming  of  the  SNS  (Special  News 
Service)  as  Wide  World,  nothing  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  of  the  Feature 
Service  beyond  the  change  of  name 
— except  that  there  are  even  bigger 
plans  for  the  future  of  Wide  World 
features.” 

The  AP  first  used  the  name  of  Wide 
World  with  the  acquisition  of  Wide 
World  Photos  from  the  New  York 


Harry  B.  Baker 


cessful  sinking  of  known  facts  about  them.  He  believes 
the  Japanese  ke  has  the  most  complete  library  on 
battleship  Haru-  orphans  in  the  U.  S. 
na  in  Philippine  veteran  syndicate  personality, 

waters  will  be  "^ko  will  turn  60  this  year,  told  this 
offered  to  news-  column  recently  that  he  was  for  six 
papers  by  the  years  the  ghost  writer  for  the  late 
Chicago  Sun  Sidney  Smith,  creator  of  the  Chicago 
Syndicate  be-  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate’s 
ginning  Jan.  18.  “The  Gumps”  strip,  before  starting 
The  biography  his  own  feature  for  King.  A  prolific 
will  be  released  writer  and  musically  inclined,  he  has 
in  a  series  of  penned  hundreds  of  songs,  many  of 
12  installments  which  have  become  popular,  and  is 
written  by  Carol  ®  charter  member  of  A^AP.  A  be- 
Frink  Sun  writ-  loved  figure  in  the  world  of  he  the- 


on  Dec.  8  and  of  the  Chinese  and 
American  pilots  who  evacuated  ovy 
275  civilians  from  the  beleaguered 
British  Crown  Colony  under  the  noses 
of  the  Jap  army,  navy  and  air  fom 
were  the  first  and  only  photos  to  conn 
from  Hongkong. 

Forman,  who  went  to  the  Far  Ear 
for  NEA-Acme  last  spring,  has  had 
an  uncanny  ability  for  being  at  ths 
right  spot  at  the  right  time.  He  wa. 
in  Shanghai  on  Bloody  Sunday  d 
1937  and  his  pictures  of  the  bombi.'’- 
attack  shocked  the  world.  The  ner 
year  he  got  exclusive  shots  at  ths 
scene  of  the  Russian-Jap  clash  i 
Changkufeng  Hill.  In  Warsaw  whe; 
the  Nazis  struck  in  1939,  Forman  gc 
his  pictures  out  of  the  Polish  capit 
first. 

Forman  previously  had  made  e.! 
elusive  picture  stories  for  NEA-Aor. 
of  Singapore,  Manila  and  Chungkir;: 
His  Hong  Kong  pictures,  flown 
New  York  via  Pan  American  AirWdV:j 
showed  the  Jap  attack  on  Kai  Lij 
airport,  with  several  direct  bomb  hi*^ 
a  couple  of  misses,  and  smashed  plan' : 
on  the  ground  outside  their  hanga: ' 
They  also  portrayed  some  of  fc 
Chinese  National  Aviation  Corpor: 
tion’s  pilots,  including  two  who  mai 
aged  to  pilot  a  rickety  1934  Vulte  ^ 
which  hadn’t  been  flown  for  nearly:^ 
year,  from  Hong  Kong  to  ChungE":- 
— using  only  a  10-cent,  toy  comp: 
for  navigation. 


Times  in  August.  Soon  after,  the  as  told  to  her  by  the  late  Capt.  ke  launched  many  present-day 


newly  launched  associate  wire  ser-  Kelly’s  mother  and"  his  wife.  The  stars,  including  Olson  and  Johnson  of 
vice.  Special  News  Service,  was  re-  series  wUl  be  illustrated  with  pictures  ’’Hellzapoppin  ’  fame, 
named  Wide  World.  Wide  World  of  American  flier,  dating  back  to  Walsh  has  turned  down  many  offers 
Photos  continued  to  operate  under  his  boyhood  days.  His  mother  has  re-  to  go  to  Hollywood  as  a  writer  be- 
that  name  entirely  separate  from  the  lated  her  son’s  early  life  up  to  the  ke  prefers  to  remain  in  New 

spot  AP  Wirephoto.  Now  the  Feature  time  of  his  marriage.  His  wife  com-  York  doing  the  kind  of  work  he  likes 
Service  also  takes  the  name.  The  pletes  the  narrative  in  telling  about  ^®t  at  what  he  describes  as  a  “very 
change  does  not  affect  personnel  or  her  husband  as  an  Army  flier.  comfortable  salary.”  No  hand  at  the 

functions.  Proceeds  of  the  biography  will  go  drawing  board,  he  admits,  he  writes 

The  Feature  Service  change  of  to  the  “Corky”  Kelly  fund  for  the  continuity  for  “Little  Annie 

name  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  year  benefit  of  the  20-month-old  son  of  the  Rooney,”  a  KFS  artist  doing  the 
of  whirlwind  activity  in  which  the  Kellys.  drawing. 

Service  inaugurated  color  comics,  a  Wok*  Ixload  S*  ^  early-riser,  he  starts  work  daily 

background  map  service  for  both  a.m.  rp,  o  c?  j-  ®  o-”*-  ®od  is  home  with  Mrs.  Walsh 

and  p.m.  papers,  expanded  its  women’s  Syndicate  turned  up  with  by  mid-aftemoon,  a  good  day’s  work 

and  news  department,  and  laid  plans  ^cl^ive  eye-witness  account  this  behind  him.  He  writes  his  strip  three 

for  still  further  expansion  this  year,  the  Japanese  raid  on  Wake  weeks  ahead  of  publication  for  the 

Saw  Need  for  Sarvic*  and,  as  told  by  an  unidentified  man  black-and-whites  and  nine  weeks  in 

The  service  began  iust  15  vears  ago  nr  Pan-.^erican  advance  for  the  colored  Sunday 

me  seiwice  negan  jim  la  years  ago  Clipper.  The  mterview,  written  by  comics 

t^  month  after  a  top  Mr.  Cooper,  Alice  Rogers  Hager  in  Washington, 

then  assistant  g^eral  manager,  made  d.  C.,  was  a  first-hand  account  of  an  NEA-Acme  Picture  Scoop 
to  Chicapm  1927  Up  until  that  tune  official  passenger  who  lived  through  HARRISON  FORMAN  has  scored  an - 
the  AP  had  distributed  a  general  mail  fhe  fury  of  Wake  Island  on  Sunday  other  picture  “beat.”  His  exclusive 
service  supplementary  to  the  wire  morning,  Dec.  7,  when  the  Japanese  pictures  for  NEA  Service  and  Acme 
•  Lit-  struck  without  warning.  It  was  sold  Newspictures  of  the  Jap  bombing  at- 


of  whirlwind  activity  in  which  the  Kellys. 
Service  inaugurated  color  comics,  a 
background  map  service  for  both  a.m. 
and  p.m.  papers,  expanded  its  women’s  The 


.  struck  without  warning.  It  w 

Looking  over  the  staclw  of  mimeo-  to  about  25  U.  S.  newspapers, 
graphed  copy  paper  being  prepared  ,  ■  ^  , 

for  the  mail  s^tee  in  tL  Chicago  ,  announcing  the  Capt.  Kelly  fea- 


office,  Mr.  Cooper  decided  it  was  too  ^  syndicate 

dull,  that  it  should  be  illustrated,  and  f^itor  emphasized  that  the  Sun  plans 


that  it  was  time  the  AP  had  a  full- 
fledged  feature  service  instead. 


to  make  its  syndicate  a  major  factor 
in  the  newspaper  business.  In  addi- 


A  cultural  asset 


Shortly  afterward,  he  became  gen-  offering  50  features,  including 

eral  manager,  pursued  the  matter  colics,  the  sjmdicate 


with  the  board  of  directors,  and  was  the  Suns  Washmgton 


directed  to  proceed. 

Main  office  today  is  in  the  AP  head¬ 
quarters,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.  There  are  feature  staffs  also 
in  Washington,  San  Francisco,  Holly- 


news  service  and  foreign  news  from 
staff  writers. 


for  the  modern 
fortvard-looking 


Baker  Joins  Syndicate 

Under  the  general  expansion  policy 
of  the  syndicate,  Harry  Baker,  for- 


news  paper : 


wood  and  Denver  while  the  service  merly  PM  picture  manager  and  head 
draws  on  the  members  of  the  AP  gen-  of  PM  Syndicate,  took  charge  this 


eral  staff  all  over  the  world  as  well  week  as  general  manager  of  the  Sim 
as  from  free  lance  writers  and  artists,  syndicate.  Rex  Smith,  Sun  editor. 


coverage  of 
science  news  by 


Ten  years  ago  the  service  inaugu-  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  Baker’s 
rated  daily  comics,  a  significant  step  appointment  as  business  manager  in 


for  the  AP  which  had  hitherto  no  way  involves  PM  Syndicate,  as- 
confined  itself  almost  solely  to  spot  sorting  no  merger  of  the  two  syndi- 


news.  Last  fall  the  service  launched  cates  is  involved.  Mr.  Denby  con- 
an  eight-page  color  comics  section  tinues  as  Sun  feature  editor  and 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 


which  today  appears  in  leading  mem-  syndicate  editor. 


ber  papers  from  coast-to-coast. 


Other  personnel  additions  include 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SURVEY  OF  RATES 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  sub>^r;; 
tion  and  advertising  rates  charged  I 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspape 
in  North  Carolina  are  released  in  th 
current  issue  of  the  North  CaroL 
Press,  official  publication  of  the  Nor: 
Carolina  Press  Association.  A  toU 
of  91  papers,  representing  80  count* 
cooperated  in  the  survey. 


A  New  Feature 


An  early-riser,  he  starts  work  daily 
at  5  ajn.  and  is  home  with  Mrs.  Walsh 


for  your  newspaper 
can  be  found  among 
the  top-notch  material 
Usted  in  the  monthly 
Syndicate  Features 
column,  which  will 
appear  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  the 
next  issue.  Watch  for 
it! 


tack  on  Hong  Kong’s  Kai  Tak  airport 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Newmugaane 


Editorial  offices  in 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
ATLANTA  SAN  ANTONIO 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONDON  DELHI 
WASHINGTON 
BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
CAIRO  MANILA 
CHUNGKING 
Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


for  JANUARY  17,  1942 


Retailers  Warned  Employes 

-  K  J  gested  that  the  retailers  form  a  com-  Plaque  to  Paul  Block 

01  onortages  And  ^^ttee  of  specialists  m  puWic  rela-  p  n_  Several 

^  tions,  advertismg,  to  work  out  aijj—i  j  u  t 

method  for  teaching  store  employes  hundred  employes  and  members  of 
Fnce  control  to  be  good  war  propagandists  famUy  attended  a  dedication 

Disci^ine  shortaees  Earl  Con-  ceremony  today  for  a  plaque  m  mem- 
Retailers  were  warned  by  the  OPM  -tantine  nfesident  of  the  National  ^  Block,  publisher  of  the 

to  week  that  they  must  be  prepared  Associatio^  of  Hosiery  Manufactur-  Po^Gazette.  who  last  June 

for  increasingly  severe  shortages  of  ^  predicted  that  the  silk  shortage  The  plaque  is  of  solid  bronze  with  a 

consumer  goods  and  a  widening  con-  ^  90  ^  bas-relief  metkllion  contaming  a 

trol  of  prices  at  the  retail  level.  eventually  the  American  carvmg  of  Mr.  Block  s  head  and  face 

In  numerous  speeches  at  the  an-  women  will  give  up  using  silk  stock- 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Re-  i^gs,  not  only  for  the  duration,  but  ^ew  'gjrk.  It  is  in  the  lobby  of  the 

tail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  the  perriianently.  He  said  he  hoped  the  Post-Gazette  building  with  a 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  American  manufacturers  would  pro-  Permanent  lighting  fixture  illuminat- 
retaUers  replied  with  assurances  that  vide  synthetics  so  that  the  country  ,, 

they  were  prepared  to  make  all  sac-  will  never  return  to  the  “capricious  Underneath  the  m^^lion  fte 

rifices  necessary  to  further  the  war  jananese  market”  plaque  gives  the  date  of  Mr.  Block ^ 

effort  Japanese  market.  birth,  1877,  and  reads:  “Paul  Block, 

.  A  possible  shortage  in  cosmetics  i  v  u  r  xu  n  xx  ino-r 

!  The  OPM’s  warning  came  from  ^nd  certain  drugs  was  foreseen  by  Post-G^ette  1927- 

:  Robert  R.  Guthrie,  chief  of  the  tex-  h.  L.  Brooks,  president  of  Coty,  Inc.  who^  vision,  inte^ity  and  zeal - 

tile,  clothing,  and  equipage  branch  He  explained  that  alcohol  was  essen-  welfare  of  his  co- 

of  the  OPM  Division  of  Purchases,  tial  in  making  cosmetics  and  that  workers  shall  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Guthrie  said  that  the  extent  to  gg  yet  no  substitute  for  alcohol  had  .  Erected  to  his  memory 

[  which  shortages  and  price  control  been  found.  employes  of  the  Pittsburgh 

would  be  applied  depended  on  “the  David  R.  Craig,  president  of  the  Station 

kind  of  job  you  do  in  channeling  American  Retail  Federation,  warned  WWSW. 


Post  -  Gazette  and  Radio 


demand  into  the  purchase  of  essen-  jbat  if  all  items  are  included  there  is  The  plaque  was  paid  for  with  in- 
tial  things,  goods  of  strict  war  time  bkely  to  be  a  decline  in  civilian  dividual  contributions  of  a  fixed  sum 
utility;  and  on  the  kind  of  job  you  purchasing  in  1942.  from  each  of  the  500  employes  of  the 

do  in  directing  the  stream  of  civilian  Post  -  Gazette  and  Radio  Station 

goods  to  the  parts  of  our  economic  "  WWSW,  affiliated  with  the  news- 

anatoiny  where  there  is  the  least  fat  PublisheiS  Committee 

and  the  greatest  need  for  muscle.  1  •  •  The  plaque  was  unveiled  by  James 

Newspaper  Rates  Discussed  x  OF  faralySlS  UnVe  J.  Reilly,  veteran  editorial  depart- 


and  the  greatest  need  for  muscle.”  _  1  •  T\  *  piaque  was  unveuea  oy  uames 

Newspaper  Rates  Discussed  x  OF  faralySlS  UnV©  J.  Reilly,  veteran  editorial  depart- 

Speaking  for  the  smaller  retail  New  York,  Jan.  12 — The  press  of  uient  employe,  and  the  dedicatory  ad- 
stores,  which  he  said  were  the  big-  America  which  always  has  opened  dress  was  by  Edward  J.  Kruckewitt 
volume  factor  in  retailing,  Kermit  its  columns  to  the  nation’s  war  on  of  the  Post-Gazette  composing  room. 
Slack,  advertising  manager  of  the  infantile  paralysis,  is  taking  a  still  chairman  of  the  Paul  Block  Mem- 
Ball  Stores  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  told  the  more  active  part  this  year  in  the  an-  orial  committee,  Mr,  Kruckewitt  rep- 
convention  that  it  would  be  relatively  nual  “Fight  Infantile  Paralysis”  cam-  resented  the  employes, 
easy  for  retailers  to  counteract  pos-  paign.  Oliver  J.  Keller,  president  and  gen- 

sible  increases  in  newspaper  linage  Publishers,  editors  and  general  eral  manager  of  the  Post-Gazette, 
rates  by  curtailing  the  amount  of  managers  representing  the  newspapers  eulogized  “P.  B’s”  leadership,  his 
their  advertising.  of  every  State  in  the  country  have  courage,  his  sympathy  and  his  friend- 

“Who  would  question  the  fact  that  enrolled  in  the  drive  which  will  at-  ship, 
an  overall  10%  decrease  in  retail  tain  its  climax  on  Jan.  30  with  the  ■ 

linage  in  almost  any  community  celebration  of  President  Roosevelts  n  TVr^*\A/ 

would  not  only  not  impair  seriously  sixtieth,  or  Diamond  Jubilee,  birth-  DiCiW  iMli  1  W VJtiJx 

the  operation  of  individual  stores,  day  anniversary.  Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  15 — The  new  Blue 

but  might  actually  be  desirable?”  Announcement  to  this  effect  was  Network  Company,  Inc.,  was  given 
Mr.  Slack  asked.  made  today  by  Keith  Morgan,  na-  the  “green  light”  to  become  a  “full- 

‘‘Competition  among  stores  for  tional  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Hedged  independent  network  in  its 
space  dominance  has  already  inflated  the  Celebration  of  the  President’s  own  right”  by  James  L.  Fly,  chair- 
newspaper  linage  too  much,”  he  said.  Birthday,  for  the  National  Founda-  man  of  the  Federal  Communications 
“We  cannot  go  on  forever  ‘beating  tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  when  he  Commission,  in  addressing  representa- 
last  year’s  figures’  in  advertising  ex-  made  public  the  membership  of  the  tives  of  more  than  100  independent 
pense.”  National  Publishers  Committee  of  his  broadcasting  stations  affiliated  with 

Mr.  Slack  suggested  that  stores  organization.  the  Blue  here  today.  Chairman  Fly 

should  engage  in  institutional  adver-  Ranking  newsmen  from  New  York,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  net- 
tising  only  when  “it  springs  naturally  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  work  would  soon  be  an  independent 
out  of  the  merchandise  we  have  for  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Bir-  network,  asserting:  “It  shouldn’t  be 
sale  and  aids  in  the  performance  of  mingham,  Augusta,  Portland,  Ore.,  continued  indefinitely  as  anybody’s 
our  store’s  primary  function — that  of  Galveston,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  little  brother.”  He  complimented 
selling  merchandise.”  other  of  the  larger  cities  are  included  Blue  officials  and  NBC  for  the  man- 

“We  should  diligently  guard  against  in  the  list  as  well  as  those  from  smaller  ner  in  which  they  have  gone  about 
that  unreasoning  desire  to  be  dra-  communities  and  those  of  many  of  the  separating  the  former  NBC  Blue  from 
matically  helpful  —  commendable  as  foreign-language  newspapers.  the  old  Red  network, 

that  motive  may  be — which  may  turn  _  _  _  _  _ 

publicity  agents  shooting  off  ‘insti-  1  MORE  THAN  EVERV  ADVER’nSING 

RELIES  ON  FLAWLESS  PICTURES 

Dangers  of  Institntional  Copy  (^1^ 

“We  must  avoid  splurging  all  over  many  familiar  products  unavail- 

the  newspapers  to  show  how  pa-  f  able,  buyers  must  be  familiarized  with 

tnotic  we  are.  We  can  serve  no  useful  f  \A  J  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

purpose  by  getting  in  there  like  a  (Jl/  WU'  i  articles  they  have  not  previously  used, 

bunch  of  ‘fancy-Dan’  boxers  and  N  it  if  the  national  economy  is  to  run  in  high 

A„eri- 

to  whip  up  our  fighting  spirit—  V''*  IFf  newspapers,  gratifying  reproduction 

knocking  ourselves  out  by  such  .  Wl  ^  ^  pictures  is  being  aided  by  Certi- 

financial  dissipation.”  i  iWH  ^  „ 

Mr.  Slack  said  that  the  smaller  Mats, 

stores  invest  about  2^/z  to  3%  of  their 
volume  in  newspapers,  and  about  7 
to  8%  in  sales  personnel.  • 

suggested,  however,  that  the  _ ^  J  ^  ^ 

^lespeople  a  store,  which  cost  ^  J.  •  g/  •  m/ 

Iwo  to  three  times  as  much  your  ^  M  f) 

^hite  space”  do  not  get  the  brains, 
lunc,  and  energy  devoted  to  prepa- 

newspaper  ads.  CER-HFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORA’nON.  9  Reckafeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P.  N.  Y„  H.  Y. 

iheodore  G.  Joslin,  director  of  the  _ _ _ 
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HOW  HOUSEHOLD  HNANCE 
HAS  REDUCED  RATES 
ON  PERSONAL  LOANS 

CHARGES  on  small  loans  often  seem 
high  to  the  business  man  accustomed 
to  borrowing  large  sums  at  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  rates.  But  when  he  looks  into  the  matter, 
he  finds  that  the  cost  of  making  and  collect¬ 
ing  many  loans  for  small  amounts  is  far 
greater-  than  the  cost  of  making  and  collect¬ 
ing  a  few  loans  for  large  amounts. 

Lawmakers  know  this.  They  have  studied 
the  costs  of  oiierating  a  small  loan  business. 
For  this  reason  state  laws  authorize  a  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  charge  high  enough  to  bring 
legitimate  capital  into  the  business  in  order 
that  legitimate  loans  at  reasonable  rates  will 
be  available  to  those  who  need  them. 

Household’s  rotes  below 
lawful  maximum 

Some  lenders,  in  order  to  keep  their  busi¬ 
nesses  solvent,  are  obliged  to  make  the 
maximum  charge.  Other  companies,  more 
efficiently  operated  or  favored  by  local  con¬ 
ditions,  can  provide  small  loan  service  at 
somewhat  lower  rates. 

Household’s  policy  has  long  been  to  lend 
at  the  lowest  rates  of  charge  consistent  with 
sound  business  practice  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  employed  capital.  Today  tbe 
company’s  rates  are  lower  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  iK'rmitted  by  21  of  the  24  states 
where  it  oix;rates. 

$4,600,000  saving  to  borrowers 

For  the  last  seven  years  Household’s  aver¬ 
age  monthly  rate  has  shown  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  from  2.95%  at  the  end  of  1933  to 
2.26%  at  the  end  of  1941.  This  average 
monthly  rate  of  2.26%  compares  with 
2.75%  maximum  average  monthly  rate 
currently  [X'rmitted  by  state  laws.  During 
1941  House-hold’s  rates,  in  comparison  with 
the  maximum  lawful  rates,  resulted  in  a 
saving  tocustomersof  more  than  $4,6(X),(KK). 

The  table  below  shows  some  typical  loan 
plans.  The  borrower  may  choose  the  sched¬ 
ule  which  best  fits  his  own  situation.  Pay¬ 
ments  shown  inchule  charges  at  the  rate  of 
2H%  per  month.  Charges  are  less  in  many 
territories  on  the  larger  loans. 

WHAT  BORROWER  GETS  ~~! 

n  I  WHAT  •OtROWn  RIPAYS  MONTHLY  j 


2 

paymts 

6 

paymts 

12 

Paymts 

15 

paymts 

$  10.38 
25  94 

$  3.63 
9.08 

$  1.95 
4.87 

51.88 

77.82 

18  15 
27.23 

9.75 

14.63 

$  8.08 
12.11 

103.77 

129.71 

155.65 

36.3! 

45.39 

54.46 

1950 

24.37 

29.25 

16.15 

20.19 

24.23 

MORE  THAN  EVER.  ADVERTISING 
RELIES  ON  FLAWLESS  PICTURES 


•  With  many  familiar  products  unavail¬ 
able,  buyers  must  be  familiarized  with 
articles  they  have  not  previously  used, 
if  the  national  economy  is  to  run  in  high 
gear.  In  the  greater  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  gratifying  reproduction 
of  fine  pictures  is  being  aided  by  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats. 


Above  paymentt  include  charge*  of  2  per  | 
month  and  baaed  on  prompt  payment  are  in  • 
elTect  in  seven  state*,  llue  to  local  conditions,  j 
rate*  elsewhere  vary  slighUy. _ I 


!  Wage  workers  may  borrow  at  Household 
:  Finance  largely  on  character  and  earning 
j  ability.  No  endorser  is  needed.  No  wage 
:  assignment  is  taken.  The  loan  is  made  in  a 
j  simple,  private  transaction. 

'  We  will  gladly  send  you  more  information 
I  alxjut  Household  F'inance  service  without 
I  obligation.  Please  use  the  couixm. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

i - 12^ 

j  /  CSt*auft*ND  itT6 

;  HeaJqMarters;  919  N.  MichiKsn  Ave.,  Chicano 

.  On*  of  Amarieo'*  laoding  family  financ*  or- 
'  ganixotions,  with  305  branch**  in  203  citt*s 


Hoi'SBiioi.d  Finance  Cokhoration.  Dept.  Kl’  \ 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

llraM-  tell  me  riHire  alMmt  your  linn  service  fur 
wage  earruT*  without  obligation^ 

\'V' 

Samt .  .  .  . . . 

Additis  . •  . 


CER'HFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORA’nON.  9  Rock»f*ll*r  Plaza,  Dapt.  P,  N.  Y,.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  ERlpo  R 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Phila.  Guild  Action 
Colled  Unwise 


omy  such  as  blankets  Germany  and  HoU  Heads  Chicago 
Italy  today  where  newspapermen  work  __  ^ 

under  the  whip  of  the  state.  HeWS  ClTCUlatlOn 

S.  S.  McClure,  Chicago.  Jan.  13 — Arthiu:  E.  ! 


New  York. 


News  Circulation  £SZlifh.t 

Chicago,  Jan.  13 — Arthur  E.  Hall, 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  control- 

ler.  has  been  made  nermanent  circu-  I'  Delense  otconp  Sales 


Another  Daily  Gives 


"Service"  Information 

related  m  your  Jan.  10  edition  carry¬ 
ing  an  interview  with  Robert  Cress-  To  ESitor  &  Publisher;  I  was  inte 


lation  director  of 
the  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Walsh, 
who  resigned 


Sti^kt  Cil 

RFD  Defense  Stomp  Soles  -Ra 


THE  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Prtu 
recently  extended  to  rural  roott 
residents  the  opportunity  to  buy  <](• 
fense  stamps  from  rural  mail  cat-  ip  ^  ] 
riers.  The  plan  resembles  Uiat  whai  struct 
has  been  introduced  in  cities  throu^  tlnj, 


ing  an  interview  with  Robert  Cress-  To  EkiiTOR  &  Publisher:  I  was  inter-  who  resigned  flp  1  The  plan  resembles  that  whki  gtmct 

well,  publisher  of  the  now  defunct  ested  in  reading  the  story  in  this  last  week  to  be-  introduced  in  cities  throu^  tjjn, 

Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher  (Jan.  3,  come  circulation  tHia  I'  newspaper  carriers  boys.  j, 

has  greatly  impressed  me.  pg.  19)  that  the  Cleveland  Press  has  director  of  the  M  P'^^chase  stamps  as  ^j^gd  r 

I  have  found  inspiration  in  it  for  “what  probably  is  the  only  service  of  Chicago  Sun.  order  must  be  placed  with  the  RH  jjjg  cost 

these  comments  which,  because  they  its  kind  to  newspaper  readers  in  the  Mr.  Hall,  who  carrier,  the  Herald-Press,  or  the  xyg 

may  have  intimate  meaning  for  news-  United  States”  in  furnishing  its  read-  has  been  associa-  Huntington  Postmaster.  The  buys  reaped 

paper  editors,  publishers  and  news-  ers  with  information  concerning  their  ted  with  the  must  be  at  the  mailbox  when  th  polled  i 

paper  workers  all  over  the  nation,  relatives  in  the  war  zone  and  in  keep-  Daily  News  for  stamps  ordered  are  delivered.  E  .^jum 

you  may  wish  to  give  space  to.  ing  a  cross-reference  card  index  of  the  past  12  years  ^ _ stBl  the  RFD  carrier  takes  an  orde,  returns. 

It  wUl  be  accepted,  I  think,  that  them.  in  the  business  a  m  p  h«II  ^^elivery  generally  is  the  nos  tainmg 

my  p)ersonal  association  for  a  half  The  Providence  Journal  and  Eve-  department,  was  "  day,  but  on  mailed  order  it  take  jvuing  ' 

century  with  newspapermen  and  ning  Bulletin  on  Dec.  7 — “Remember  named  temporary  circulation  director  longer.  Stamps  of  all  denomination  '  ^1^ 

newspaper  problems  justifies  the  as-  Pearl  Harbor” — started  such  a  service  last  week  and  has  since  been  placed  ^  handled. 

sumption  that  I  am  somewhat  quali-  and  continued  it  imtil  release  of  casu-  permanently  in  charge  of  Daily  News  Herald-Press  also  handles  dt-  *  * 

fied  to  speak.  alty  lists  to  newspapers  was  stopped  circulation,  it  was  announced  this  stamp  sales  through  its  regulr 

A  Pablie  Lots  under  government  censorship.  After  week  by  Lynn  E.  Aldrich,  chairman  carrier  boys.  For  the  rural  route  ! 

Tn,  j  that  time,  we  still  continue  to  be  of  of  the  management  committee.  sales  it  prints  a  coupon  order  in  i  ^  ® 

Pu?Uc  l^S^^r  SS  which  ^me  of  thi  as  much  service  as  we  can  through  George  H.  Pope,  formerly  D^y  house  ad  boosting  defense  stamp  sain  i 

best  ene^es  and  efforts  of  a  lone  getting  news  from  families  when  they  News  garage  superintendent,  has  been  _  - 

^riod  of^ifted  men  have  gone  is  a  ..fe:  appomt^  city  circulator,  succeeding  For  Neid  _ 


Arthur  E.  Hall 


Huntington  Postmaster.  The  buyel  reaped 
must  be  at  the  mailbox  when  th|  noUed  i 
stamps  ordered  are  delivered  El  ^jum 
the  RFD  carrier  takes  an  orde, I  re^irns, 
delivery  generally  is  the  nesB  fining 
day,  but  on  mailed  order  it  taksl  durina 


w  Tt  is  a  Inss  of  of  Casualties,  publishing  Usts  of  Rhode  Jacob  Duello,  who  has  joined  the  HERE’S  ONE  to  file  for  next  Christ- 

mont  onnor+iinitv  for  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  war  Zone,  etc.  We  Sun’s  circulation  department  in  a  simi-  mas.  On  Christmas  eve  the  Alcroi  :  I 

who  are  fa!din?ever?^day  that  their  continue  to  keep  our  card  index  lar  capacity.  No  otiier  changes  have  (().)  Beacon  Jou^l  devoted  m  i 
onnormniH,  for  emnlovment  in  their  ^0“^  pcople  m  the  War  zone  as  been  made  in  the  department.  columns  of  its  section  page  to  pe- 


ch^n'^ni^felsfo.fTs^'n  Complete  as  possible.  Eugene  P.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  sonals  of  Christmas  visitors,  stressiij 

“„d“u3rirue  as  .ruly  yours,  controller  of  Bte  Daily  News."'”  news  of  Altro"  »ldiers,  -7, 

Mr.  Cresswell  so  fairly  admitted  that  Dorothy  Pratt.  nd  etudeT^c  nrriwino  hnw*  ® 

factors  other  than  the  guild  labor  ■  COUlt  CntiaZeS  ^Idiers  and  students  amvmg  ho®  ^ 

contrart  entered  into  the  situation,  it  y  DolloS  NeWS  Rilling  ‘  ® 

must  be  evident  that  the  principal  *  ***.y*w**w^*  0  »  e*  the  cur 

barrier  to  reorganization — the  straw  T©lls Honollllll Doinaa©  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12 — The  ,  ,  ,  day  pa 

that  broke  the  camel’s  back-existed  *  ®  Dallas  Morning  News  wage-hour  de-  THE  Philadelphia  Inquiry  has  ..^‘g 

in  the  guild  stipulations  regarding  bomb  in  the  Japanese  raid  cision  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  a  new  column  called  The  Victorj  limited 

severance  pay  and  discharge  of  guild  Pearl  Harbor  and  Honolulu  Dec.  for  review  is  criticized  in  a  ruling  Forum,”  which  answers  questions  fc: 
workers  ^  ®  through  a  back  wall  handed  down  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  its  readers  about  many  national  de-  tgrjjtQ, 

The  payroll  had  gotten  topheavy  Honolulu  Advertisers’  plant  Court,  which  adopts  the  formula  used  fense  problems.  It  explains  such  net  p^g^gj^^ 

down  throu^  the  years,  explained  demolished  a  truck,  according  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  com-  regulations  as  tire  rationing,  the  draft  ^ 

Mr.  Cresswell.  And  yet  a  condition  ^  Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  pute  overtime  pay.  aliens,  taxes,  etc.  th^ug] 

that  must  have  been  perfectly  ob-  Publisher  of  the  paper,  which  Norman  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  held  that  Mr. 

vious  was  blindly  disregarded  by  Chandler,  president  of  the  Los  An-  the  newspaper  publisher  complied  0PM  Bids  niainta 

guild  leaders.  geles  Times,  received  last  week.  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  THE  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  in  cg^g  j. 

Mr.  Cresswell  commented  that  “it  is  Thurston  gave  an  eye-witness  ac-  Standards  Act  by  negotiating  a  fixed  cooperation  with  the  Worcester  offi«  to 

entirely  possible  to  win  resounding  count  of  the  attack,  which  he  said  weekly  wage  which  contemplated,  and  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribo-  j^lg 

victories  for  doctrinaire  unionism,  and  residents  ignored  at  first  under  provided  for,  normal  overtime  work,  tion,  OPM,  and  for  the  purpose  of  engage 

in  the  process  of  so  doing,  lose  one’s  impression  it  was  another  sham  The  wage-hour  division  contended  making  the  information  available  to  and  to 

economic  life.”  '  battle,  but  that  suddenly  he  noticed  that  the  weekly  wage  is  payment  for  manufacturers  and  processers,  daily 

And  the  grave  record  written  in  the  shrapnel  was  being  used,  a  standard  week  and  that  compensa-  is  publishing  a  two-column  panel  of 

suppression  of  many  other  industries  breakfast  at  his  home  on  tion  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  “Invitations  to  Bid”  on  a  wide  variety 

bears  out  that  same  moral.  Labor,  highlands  overlooking  Pearl  Har-  must  be  paid  for  excess  hours.  of  government  contracts.  Persons  in-  bg^us 

when  backed  by  ruthless  political-  when  the  guns  started  booming.  In  the  case  before  the  Fourth  Cir-  terested  in  bidding  on  any  items  listed  arrang 

minded  leaders  can  drive  manacement  “About  10  o’clock  I  came  to  the  cuit  Court,  Overnight  Transportation  are  advised  to  contact  the  OPM  offia  to  the 


chosen  profession  is  narrowing. 

And  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  as 
Mr.  Cresswell  so  fairly  admitted  that 
factors  other  than  the  guild  labor 


Very  truly  yours, 
Dorothy  Pratt. 


contrart  entered  into  the  situation,  it  PubUsH©!  S  L©tt©r 
must  be  evident  that  the  principal  *  ***rf*w**w^*  0 


barrier  to  reorganization— the  straw  T©lls  Hoiiolulu  DoHiag© 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back — existed  ^  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ^  , 


in  the  guild  stipulations  regarding 


minded  leaders  can  drive  management  lu  ociock  1  came  w  me  cuii  L.ourt,  uvernigm  1  ransportauon  are  advised  to  contact  tne 

so  far  into  the  comer  that  it  stifles  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  had  in  person  or  by  telephone. 


and  destrovs  nrivate  entemrise  landed  twelve  feet  from  the  end  of  paid  a  dispatcher  a  specified  hourly  ■  inivid 

Unwise  men  wrote  and  listed  up-  wage  above  the  30-cent  minimum  but  GOLDSBORO  CHANGES  help  b 

on  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  through  a  brick  and  stone  wall  used  the  minimum  as  a  base  for  com-  „  changes  for  the  Goldshm  men  t 

that  destroyed  the  Evening  Public  and  demolished  a  truck.  puting  time  and  one-half  for  over-  ^taff  ejange^  tor  tne  ^ 

Ledger.  But  if  their  folly  could  only  .  ^  after  I  arrived  at  time.  WTalbot  Patrick  publisher,  only  t 

serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  thou-  wave  of  planes  Deciding  in  favor  of  the  wage-hour  is  to  associate  edit*  fense 

sands  of  others  yet  to  serve  in  similar  thr^«  bombs  drop^d  administration,  the  court  said:  is  managtog  editor.  Bekf 

capacity  perhaps  the  disaster  might  ^  ^  f  nltive  “f  Sn  County  went  tc? 

be  turned  to  advantage  to  the  rank  however,  did  Circui  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  cildshL  News  in  19&.  Alberts 

and  file  of  newspaper  men  and  women  *  *  j  iui  u-  A-  H-  Belo  Coryx)  ^  p  jj  formerly  of  Birminghamj  ^ygj.jj 

throughout  this  Ltion.  We  immediately  started  ‘blacking  toat  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  W-  FeU  He  Ta  . 

_  ,  _  ,  M  J  J  windows  with  black  paint  and  Act  are  merely  part  of  a  scheme  to  “r*  „  nf  i  1 

Real  Balance  Needed  covers  from  newsprint  rolls,  and  any  raise  substandard  wages.  Rather  we  full-time  manag  accord 

The  teaching  of  the  real  balance  other  material  we  could  lay  our  hands  conclude  that  the  purpose  of  Section  Peimsylvania  Newspaper  Octroi 

that  must  exist  between  management  on.  7  (a)  is  to  eliminate  long  hours  of  Jishers  Association  and  is  a  form^  newsp 

and  labor,  the  constant  effort  to  re-  ■  labor  by  requiring  employers  to  pay  ' A 

concile  the  viewpoints  of  the  wage  pryj  t  extra  compensation  for  overtime  work.  emocra  a  oi 

earner  and  employer;  the  stem  ne-  ^ULL  COLOR  PAGE  Otherwise  the  guarantees  of  the  Act 

cessity  of  protecting  the  right  to  work  A  full-page  reproduction  of  a  real-,  become  ‘only  a  promise  to  the  ear  to  Sun-Jourm-  circulj 

— these  are  toe  essential  things.  The  istic  water  color  painting  by  James  M.  be  broken  to  the  hope,  a  teasing  allu-  will  be  circulation  manager.  solutu 

real  and  lasting  security  of  toe  worker  Sessions  of  Capt.  Colin  P.  Kelly’s  sue-  sion  like  a  munificent  bequest  in  a  TTrn'C  /^Piur  DPOTTPCT 
rests  in  preservation  of  the  incentive  cessful  air  attack  on  toe  Japanese  pauper’s  will.’”  lUlS  ViJEl^  lltyUtOl  It 

to  create,  and  to  build,  and  to  expand,  battleship  Haruna  in  Philippine  -  Warren  C.  Platt,  president,  NatioiH;  < 

and  to  provide  employment  possibil-  waters  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Trib-  FRONT  PAGE  BALL  Petroleum  News,  Cleveland,  inforro» 

ities— so  toat  there  may  be  as  many  une  Jan.  12.  The  dramatic  painting  The  1942  Front  Page  Ball  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  letter  this  ojwh 
jobs  as  willing  workers.  And  a  great  by  the  Chicago  artist  was  made  espe-  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  week  that  he  had  been  solicited  ^ 

nation-wide  educational  program  is  cially  for  the  Tribune  and  appeared  in  “Stars  and  Stripes”  edition,  will  be  toe  Office  of  Emergency  Management  wnen 

bemg  carried  on  today  by  toe  Com-  full  color  on  toe  back  page  of  the  held  Feb.  13  at  the  Starlight  Roof  of  for  a  free  subscription  to  Oilgnotn 

nuttee  for  Constitutional  Government  Jan.  12  issue.  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Fifty  per  cent  one  of  his  publications,  for  the  dun- 

to  project  that  conviction  into  toe  ■  of  toe  net  proceeds  of  toe  ball  will  be  tion.  ’The  subscription  rate  for  thn  y  < 

consciousness  of  men  and  women  who  flppOTT^TQ  'QDPr’TRT'  Army  Relief  Society  and  the  publication  is  $150  a  year.  “I  ' 

m^t  depend  upon  management  and  orE.V-.lAL  Navy  Relief  Society.  A  feature  of  the  them  a  piece  of  my  mind  instep 

private  enterprise  for  their  livelihood.  ’The  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  has  ap-  ball  will  be  the  sixth  annual  award  wrote  Mr.  Platt,  who  is  an  outsix)*®  growl 

And  if  that  effort  fails,  there  can  be  pointed  Arthur  Hagg  &  Associates,  for  the  most  distinguished  editorial  critic  of  the  government’s  policy  ®  xievr% 

no  security  for  any  of  us  beyond  toe  Inc.,  as  national  advertising  repre-  work  done  by  New  York  newspaper  requesting  free  space  in  newspap*®  1 

miserable  dole  of  a  regimented  econ-  sentatives,  effective  Jan.  1.  women  during  1941.  and  trade  publications  for  advertisW  ' , 


JANUARY 
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«  _  w  j  -  dilation  department  which  is  on  a  duced  our  personnel  during  the  past 

level  with  other  departments  of  the  five  years,  we  have  maintained  a  very 
w  newspapers,  in  fact  it  ranks  “No.  1”  rigid  examination  of  new  people  and 

“  importance  in  the  mind  of  his  pub-  a  progressive  training  program  which 
n^liA  1T1  1  M  lisher.  Circulation  revenue  in  1940  I  think  assures  our  being  able  to  close 

XlULt?  A\wLxOCO  AXX  paid  53%  of  the  R.  &  T.’s  newspaper  ranks  without  any  great  difficulty. 

operating  expense  and  left  a  worth-  “Our  carriers  make  very  liberal 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  while  profit  besides.  When  the  final  commissions  and  up  to  now  we  have 

1941  figures  are  submitted,  circulation  not  foimd  it  nere^ary  to  go  under 
IF  a  newpaper’s  circulation  price  like  good  business  to  Mr.  Montgom-  will  likely  show  relatively  better.  the  state  law  minimum  of  14  years 

structure  is  not  up  to  par,  now  is  ery.  “Their  salary  should  be  large  During  the  past  13  months,  the  Reg-  for  afteimoon  carriers.  We  did  reduce 
die  time  to  raise  mail  and  home  de-  enough  so  that  ffiey  would  not  1m  ister  and  Tribune  have  made  three  the  minimum  age  from  16  to  15  years 

1  livery  rates  to  provide  the  necessary  interested  in  other  work,”  he  said,  or  four  rate  increases.  “The  in-  on  the  morning  paper,  and  have  cut 

added  revenue  to  meet  today’s  movmt-  “and  in  addition,  the  opportunity  of  creased  income  from  higher  circula-  our  number  of  routes  from  1,600  to 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


added  revenue  to  meet  today’s  movmt-  “and  in  i 
ing  costs.  advancem 

This  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  satisfied.” 
reached  by  circulation  executives  St< 

I  polled  in  an  Editor  &  PtmLisHER  sym-  ^  j  ' 


advancement  shovild  keep  these  men  tion  prices  enables  us  to  meet  in-  1,400  boys  in  the  city  despite  an  in- 

satisfied.”  creased  costs,”  said  Mr.  Cordingley.  crease  in  home  delivery  circvilation. 

Star-Times  Boosts  Rotes  “I  think  we  are  much  to  the  good  in  We  have  been  using  vending  ma- 

L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis  Star-  ‘^at  the  profits  of  our  carrier  ^les-  chines  on  our  outlying  comers  for  the 


^um  dealing  with  rates,  limiting  before  P®""  customer  and  per  morning  paper  for  the  past  five  ye^s 

Chim<L  and  wavs  and  means  of  main-  t  ^sserxea  inai  never  oeiore  ^  ..  /  amJ  have  foimd  them  both  profitable 

Si toS'  R-f-ring  to  rotux™,  ho  said  tho  »d  .atisfootory.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

duhagthia  war-time  economy.  ^  mill  sertonl  lllw  Sella  hi  lem  S”™atTelSl.Sls 

......  ..U,  develop  a.  the  year  goe.  on..  Recog-  “J  j;;'aS"S7riSr™Te  S 

One  of  the  most  direct  answers  to  n^mg  these  coming  omditions,  the  300  400  a  day.  version  of  this  business  to  mail  and 


our  questions  came  from  James  F.  Jae,  Star-Times  has  proceeded  to  put  its 
St  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  writes  house  in  order  by  doing  the  follow- 
that,  effective  last  Dec.  22,  the  news-  ing: 

paper  raised  suburban  and  country  Increased  country  and  suburban 


300  to  400  a  day.  version  of  this  business  to  mail  and 

Speaks  for  Smaller  Papers  smdl  town  carriers.’’ 

,.T,  ^  .  ..  T  ala-  W.  D.  Parsons,  Minneapolis  Star 

•If  at  this  time  I  was  contemplating  Tribune,  who  raised 


paper  raised  suburban  and  country  Increased  country  and  suburban  increases,  my  opinion  would  be  that  wholesale  and  retail  circulation  rates 
home  delivery  rates  from  15  to  20  dealer  rate  to  from  $1.50  a  hundred  the  sooner  they  were  made  effective  •  pla«ifioatinn  laef  vaar  anH 

cents  a  week.  And  on  Dec.  29,  the  to  $2.10,  effecUve  Dec.  22.  Price  to  the  better,”  said  Mr.  Cordingley.  “I  JS  so  Sth  wreier?  and  dealer^ 
Globe-Democrat  increased  its  mail  subscriber  was  raised  from  15  to  20  think  a  lot  of  newspapers  wait  too  nmfif*  anminantc 


•  u  ,’h  t  Vvoramgiey  x  joing  SO,  both  carriers  and  dealers 

...  •  /  *.y  en  *  u  oc  *  1  ^  ^  newspapers  wait  too  given  added  profits,  comments 

subscription  price  from  $5  to  $7.50  a  cents  per  week,  or  85  cents  a  month,  long  m  putting  circulation  increases  jg^  outlook  as  follows- 

year.  There  has  been  no  change  in  Also  raised  mail  rate  from  $5.00  to  into  effect.  I  like  to  be  among  the  certain  that  now  is  the  time 

the  single  copy  price  of  five  cents.  $7.00  and  an  additional  mail  increase  first  to  get  the  job  done.”  -  niihliRh«.r.!  tn  opI  thpir  rirpulatinn 

“At  the  present  time,  we  do  not  was  made  to  $9.00  annually  for  sub-  Commenting  on  the  outlook  for  1942,  shape  that  is  if  the  rates  are 

contemplate  any  change  in  the  city  scriptions  outside  the  states  of  Mis-  he  pointed  out  that  circulation  man-  ^  should  be  systematically 

home  delivery  price,  which  is  three  souri,  niinob  and  Arkansas.  agers  already  know  costs  will  be  up  jncrgag^d  without  further  delay 

cents  a  day,  18  cents  a  week,  75  cents  Two  editions  were  eliminated,  in-  substantially— newsprint,  transports-  “Regarding  returns  we  in  Minne- 
a  month;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  eluding  the  2: 50  p.m.  closing  market  tion,  payroll,  etc.  “Emphasis  in  our  gpgjjg  jj^yg  attempted  at  all  times  to 
advisable  to  make  any  adjustment  in  edition,  which  was  consolidated  with  circulation  department  will  be  put  on  j-g^yj^jg  g  minimum.  However 
the  current  10-cent  price  of  our  Sun-  the  following  edition.  The  first  edi-  better  selling  in  1942,”  he  explained,  jm-ing  the  past  month  of  December 
day  paper,”  said  Mr.  Jae.  tion  was  changed  from  10  a.m.  to  “We  expect  to  effect  considerable  whpn  wp  fplt  wp  cbmilH  t»Pt  nnt  cpv 

-Wv  have  long  been  on  a  very  lljlO  .Jn  saving  In  elhninaUon  or  redueUon  in  S "xTa;  La'ui’orS.e  ^  01^- 

limited  returns  basis  daily,  through-  Mr.  Hoffmann  stat^:  costs  for  awards  to  carriers,  free-time  percentage 


ne  pomcea  oui  uiai  circuiauon  man-  ^  ^  systematically 

agers  already  know  costs  will  be  up  increased  without  further  delay. 


day  paper,”  said  Mr.  Jae. 

“We  have  long  been  on  a  very 
limited  returns  basis,  daily,  through¬ 
out  our  suburban  and  country  dealer 


tion  was  changed  from  10  a.m.  to 
very  11: 10  a jn. 
ugh-  Mr.  Hoffmann  stated: 


oui  our  suDuroan  ana  country  aeaier  “We  have  constantly  paid  strict  at-  offers,  and  use  of  sample  copi^.  considerably.  During  the  first  World 
territory,  and  are  taking  steps,  at  tention  to  the  regulation  of  returns.  Speaking  as  a  representative  of  ^  newspaper  which  I 

present,  to  endeavor  to  get  returns  to  With  the  new  price  increase  on  news-  smaller  dailies,  Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  discontinued  all 

a  minimum,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  print,  it  is  my  feeling  that  American  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  views  the  rate  j-etui^is  to  street  sellers  and  dealers 


territory,  and  are  taking  steps,  at  tention  to  the  regulation  of  returns.  Speaking  as 


throughout  our  city  area.” 


publishers  will  very  shortly  go  to  a  situation  as  follows: 


and  we  did  this  without  serious  circu- 


Mr.  Jae  admits  the  problem  of  non-return  basis  in  an  all-out  effort  “In  considering  the  advisability  of  loss 

maintaining  personnel  is  likely  to  be-  to  conserve  newsprint  and  reduce  ex-  making  rate  increases  in  any  branch  several  people  since 

come  more  acute  as  younger  men  are  pense,  which  would  automatically  of  circulation,  I  feel  the  best  guide  is  j  some  mighty  good  ones 

lost  to  the  army,  but  he  hopes  to  be  release  freight  cars  commonly  used  our  own  cash  register.  We  should  not  Tjjgjg  vacancies  we  have  of  course 
able  to  find  older  men  who  have  been  for  the  hauling  of  extra  newsprint  to  raise  our  rates  just  because  others  using  the  best  available  people 

engaged  in  sales  work  in  other  lines  be  used  in  transporting  munitions  and  have  raised  theirs,  but  we  should  raise  normal  times  we 

and  to  adapt  them  to  the  paper’s  own  implements  of  war.  our  rates  if  our  operating  costs  make  jjgyg  found  the  best  age  range  for'  city 


and  to  adapt  them  to  the  paper’s  own  implements  of  war. 
type  of  specialized  district  and  divi-  “It  is  my  opinior 
sion  supervision.  be  an  excellent  tir 


“It  is  my  opinion  that  1942  would  rate  increases  necessary  to  make  jobs 
be  an  excellent  time  for  those  who  and  investments  secure, 


“We  are  strong  believers  in  the  have  not  already  increased  their  rates  Mr.  Fisher  said  the  Journal  has  not  However,  we  will  probablv  in  the 
bonus  plan  and  believe  that  bonus  to  increase  them.  Any  newspaper  that  entirely  eliminated  returns,  but  has  £^^^.6  consider  using  young'  men  be- 
arrangements,  properly  worked  out  doesn’t  incre^e  its  circulation  rev-  advised  all  outlets  “to  keep  returns  thg  gggg  gf  ^  jg  y^hich 

to  the  point  where  they  are  mutually  enue  substantially  during  1942  will  be  within  re^on,  or  risk  having  the  re-  ^gg  j-a^gg  ^g  believe  to  be  for  our 


be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  27. 


[  ^neficial  to  the  newspaper  and  the  in  a  bad  way. 


turn  privilege  abolished.” 


individual  district  manager,  cannot  “Working  personnel  will  be  as  much  lined  some  of  his  economies: 


help  but  make  it  worthwhile  for  such  a  problem  for  the  circulation  man- 
i  ®en  to  continue  their  jobs  with  us  ager  in  1942  as  any  cost  operation  or 
j  rather  than  leave  to  accept,  perhaps,  any  other  of  the  problems  facing  him. 


Eliminating  Returns  Feb.  1 

Using  a  one-cent  postal  card  in¬ 
stead  of  an  envelope  and  letterhead. 


only  temporary  employment  on  de-  The  army  and  navy  requirements  will  £bus  saving  materials  and  postage-  Huston  Mcculiougn,  chiet  poimcal 

project,  or  io  other  lirrei”  be  terrilic  durirtg  this  year.  Man-  Stag  S  LSTlettoS,  on  S  writer  of  the  suspended  Ph.l.delphu, 

faUred  Mr.  Jae.  power  already  is  scarce  for  the  type  S?s  aid  S  a  half  shSt  ai  quar!  •>“ 


purpose  better  than  employing  men 
past  the  45 -year-old  draft  age.” 

LEDGER  MEN  GET  JOBS 

Huston  McCullough,  chief  political 
writer  of  the  suspended  Philadelphia 


declared  Mr.  Jae. 

Favors  Fivo-Cent  Prico 


Favors  Fivo-Cont  Prieo  average  newspaper  £gj.  sheet  where  a  whole  sheet  was  *^npws**camp^aman”  1ms  *^lso 

Newspapers,  because  they  cannot  circulation  departnient.  It  will  mean  formerly  used  in  mimeograph  work.  ■  j  ^  Bulletin  William  Windsor 
nrV  ’  s  - _ 11..  eventually  replacing  men  with  women.  Av^iHino  i,co  anH  Mtriro  wlion.  Buiieiin.  wiiiiam  winosor. 


work  on  a  cost  plus  basis,  are  really  eventually  replacing 


in  a  tough  spot  at  the  present  time,  situation  will  necessarilv  be  a  - u*"  t  I  r‘‘°u  ji"  li.’  statt,  nas  joinea  me  civilian  sian  oi 

accordmg  to  James  C.  Montgomery,  S  nroblem  f^o  sS:  mS  in  mv  the  Army  Engineers  at  Philadelphia. 

Detroit  News.  “With  the  price  of  ^  offs;  eliminating  use  of  rubber  bands  v-,  r-  •-_  .  „ 


The  solving  of  the  outside  district 


Avoiding  use  of  rope  and  wire  when-  ^g^bg^  of  the  Ledger  photographic 
ever  possible;  cutting  down  on  the  bas  joined  the  civilian  staff  of 


newspapers  eenerallv  beintr  three  estimation,  can  be  laid  down  that  will  carrier  home  delivery  copies. 

...  .  r  .  ®  ®  _  wrtrlr  irt  qIi  Irkoalifioc  ”  -r-.  i  _  i _  _ i _ i_? _ _ _ x? _ 


cents,  circulation  revenue  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  all  of  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  usually  chargeable  against 


work  in  all  localities.’  Road  men  have  ceased  making  routine  _ 

Sees  Need  for  Mora  f»«vaiiua  calls  and  instead  take  care  of  much  ^  secretarial  position  w^th  the 
Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham  News  business  by  mml  or  telephone.  Dealer  Engineers.  Ralph  Garrett, 


Miss  Eileen  Griffin,  who  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  Edwin  J.  Pollock,  Ledger 


circulation,”  he  stated.  “The  only  and  Age-Herald,  strongly  advises  an  bundles  are  being  sent  on  trains  or  ^  slot  man,  has  been 

solution  appears  to  be  a  five-cent  increase  in  price  to  mail  subscribers,  buses  whenever  possible  and  thus  assistant  feature  editor  of  the 

newspaper.  particularly  for  newspapers  that  have  eliminating  use  of  a  truck  exclusive  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  John  O’Connel, 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  a  low  rate  to  rural  route  boxholders  for  that  purpose.  reporter  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 

ul  circulation  rates  should  be  in-  “I  think  home  delivery  rates  should  Jasper  Rison,  Louisville  Courier-  pa^ord  while  Gerald  Gaghan,  as- 
itd  ®®^d  when  payrolls  are  high  instead  be  increased  if  their  present  prices  Journal  and  Times,  stated  that  all  gistant  dramatic  critic  at  the  Ledger, 

liii  of  when  they  are  low.  Rate  increases  are  below  25  cents  a  week  for  daily  news  dealers,  both  city  and  outside,  ^gg  been  called  to  do  publicity  for 

bj  are  much  easier  to  put  into  effect  and  Sunday,  or  18  cents  per  week  for  have  been  notified  that  the  Louisville  ^^g  Philadelphia  “March  of  Dimes” 

gjt  when  everyone  has  money,  and  the  daily  only,”  he  declared.  papers  are  going  on  a  non-returnable  gampaign. 

^  circulation  loss  is  less  than  when  “I  think  increased  circulation  is  basis,  effective  Feb.  1.  '  , 

ft-  people  do  not  have  money.  To  my  very  necessary  because  operating  ex-  “My  thoughts  on  mail  subscription  dhtcfc  QTTT%  TJZITFQ 

be  way  of  thinking,  1942  is  the  year  for  pense  is  bound  to  increase— not  only  and  home  delivery  rates  are  pretty  niUortO  OUD.  n/ii£0 

jw  three-cent  newspapers  to  go  to  five  the  salaried  personnel  but  the  trans-  well  known  to  the  trade  and  I  am  The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
cents.”  portation  costs  will  also  matter,  and  thankful  that  we  put  through  a  major  advanced  its  mail  subscription  price 

(0  Loss  of  personnel  is  a  natural  out-  the  margin  of  profits  to  carriers  and  increase  last  year,”  said  Mr.  Rison.  in  the  trade  area,  recently  from  $4 

ci  growth  of  war,  as  experienced  by  distributors  will  likely  have  to  be  in-  “We  do  not  contemplate  an  increase  to  $5  per  year.  Effective  Jan.  1,  the 

^  newspapers  in  the  last  World  War,  he  creased  in  many  instances.”  unless  costs  increase  a  great  deal  carrier  rates  were  advanced  from  18c 

iol  said.  A  bonus  plan  to  keep  district  W.  A.  Cordingley,  Des  Moines  Reg-  more  than  we  now  expect  for  1942.  weekly  and  60c  monthly  to  20c  a 


I  nien  in  newspaper  work  does  not  seem  ister  and  Tribune,  represents  a  cir- 


“Although  we  have  materially  re-  week  or  75c  a  month,  in  advance. 
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War  Maps  Provide 
Good  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


NAM  Classified 
Service  Is 
"Ready-to-Seir 

A  ready-to-sell  classified  ad-copy 


inadequate  to  allow  them  to  run  con- 
sistently.  Therefore,  the  primary  p^. 
pose  of  the  NAM  project  is  to  pn). 
duce  well  planned  classified  ca*. 
paigns  which  these  small  mercha^ 
can  afford,  which  will  bring  them  r. 
suits,  and  which  will  turn  them  into 
consistent,  contract  advertisers. 

Bruce  McCoy,  Louisiana  field  man. 


service  with  which  edvertisin  d  iicia  man. 

IT  SEIEIMS  so  obvious,  we  haven’t  and  it  lends  itself  to  a  number  of  pro-  partments  can 'develop  new  revenue  chairman  of  the  Newspapa 

thought  to  n»ake  much  mention  of  motional  uses.  Keep  it  in  mind.  through  the  sale  of  business  building  ,  Service  Bureau,  sayi 

iA  ___  no  nncr  nr  mairmcr  Tno  nnmriAw  u 


it — ^but  war  maps  offer  some  of  the 

finest  promotional  material  a  news-  Wake  Island 


ad  ca^paignrto  li^e  smaT  n^g  the  number  d 

ers.  is  heinv  hv  Calls  necessary  to  produce  any  appR-l 


nnest  promouonai  matenai  a  news-  ers,  is  being  prepared  by  newspaper  -uy  dpp^^ 

paper  can  use  these  days.  Reports  CREDIT  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  association  managers.  The  service  ®  classified  adyertismg  space,  ani 

from  half  a  dozen  promotion  shops  in  Post  with  another  fine  promotion  which  will  be  released  through  the  consumed  a 

the  last  week  or  so — from  Chicago;  built  around  the  newspaper’s  editorial  Newspaper  Association  Service  Bu-  copy  for  each  of  me  many 

Portland,  Oregon;  Wilmington,  Del.;  excellences.  This  is  a  folder  telling  reau,  is  designed  to  help  newspaoer  accounts  eats  away  the  pr^ 

Lexington.  Ky.;  New  York  and  other  how  its  story  about  the  gallant  de-  publishers  cope  with  rising  costs*  of  P^'o^^ced  by  the  advening. 

places— show  that  war  map  promo-  fenders  of  Wake  Island  was  radioed  production  and  decreasing  national  Newspaper  Association  Managers  plm 

tions  are  meeting  with  excellent  pub-  around  the  world.  linage.  The  managers  feel  that  pub-  ^  ehminate^ese  two  costs  in  the 

lie  response.  “The  story  of  the  Wake  Island  de-  lishers  everywhere,  faced  with  higher  hc^dy-Sia  e  Service. 


to  eliminate  these  two  costs  in  the! 


The  story  of  the  Wake  Island  de-  lishers  everywhere,  faced  with  higher  ®  rvice. 


tire  campaign  at  one  call.  The  adt 
will  be  already  written  and  ready  to 
show  to  the  advertiser.  Ready-Sale 


In  Portland,  the  Journal  posted  two  fense,”  reads  the  folder,  titled  The  wages,  more  taxes  and  steadily  Ploaaed  ia  Campaigns 

large  war  maps  in  front  of  its  build-  •newspaper  story  that  was  radioed  mounting  prices  for  supplies  and  ma-  Ready-Sale  copy  is  written  and  ar- 
ing,  one  showing  the  Pacific  war  area,  around  the  world,  “was  headline  terials,  are  casting  about  for  new  ranged  in  planned  13-ad  campaigns, 

the  other  the  Atlantic  war  area,  news  in  every  paper  in  the  country,  sources  of  income,  methods  of  elimi-  Thus  presented,  the  ads  are  not  sold 

Writes  M.  Elizabeth  Tobin,  the  Journ-  One  newspaper  story  so  well  de-  nating  unnecessary  expenses,  ways  of  individually  but  in  a  campaign  serio. 

nal’s  promotion  manager,  “The  maps  scribed  the  situation  that  it  was  conserving  time  and  increasing  effi-  enabling  the  solicitor  to  sell  the  en- 

have  caused  considerable  attention,  picked  up  by  American  short  wave  ciency  in  their  sales  organizations.  tire  campaign  at  one  call.  The  adt 

I  was  out  front  taking  a  look  at  the  stations.  Broadcast  in  six  languages  Prae*ieal  Maiinal  already  written  and  ready  to 

maps  during  the  first  minute  or  two  — French,  German,  Italian,  Mandarin.  show  to  the  advertiser.  Ready-Sale 

they  were  up.  A  man  came  up  to  me  Cantonese  and  Japanese— it  told  the  conditions,  the  copy  is  written  from  the  advertisen 

and  said  he  wanted  to  thank  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world  that  Newspape^  Association  Managers,  qj.  merchandisers’  standpoint.  Eac: 
Journal  for  them  and  that  he  was  go-  America  would  not  let  them  down,  Is  designing  a  practical  sales  campaign  is  the  result  of  a  survey  d 

ing  to  the  corner  instantly  to  buy  a  That  newspaper  story  appeared  in  the  Ready-  the  business  advertised, 

copy,  just  to  show  his  appreciation,  Washington  Post.  .  .  .’’  Classified  Ad  Copy  Service,  to  Before  releasing  the  Ready-Sale 

despite  the  fact  there  would  be  xhe  inside  spread  of  the  folder,  .  newspaper  ad  solicitors  Service,  the  association  managers  pla: 

one  waiting  for  him  when  he  got  which  is  81'2  x  11  inches  in  size.  ®  noimmum^  of  time  and  expense,  to  make  preliminary  tests  by  placing 

home.”  French  fold,  reproduces  the  front  page  entire  s^vice  is  streamlined  to  the  service  in  the  hands  of  a  few  se- 

In  Chicago,  where  the  ^  Tribune  is  the  Post,  all  the  stories  but  the  I"®  publisher  in  effecting  economy  iccted  publishers  in  each  state.  These 
doing  a  perfectly  splendid  ^editorial  Wake  Island  story  being  toned  down  department.  publishers  have  agreed  to  give  the 

job,  the  best  of  its  kind  we’ve  seen,  go  that  it  stands  out  prominently.  A  study  of  their  newspapers  has  service  a  thorough  trial  and  to  submr 

printing  war  maps  in  full  color,  the  The  story  was  written  by  Edward  revealed  to  the  association  msinagers  their  criticisms,  suggestions  and  ideas 

report  is  that  thousands  of  Tribune  Polliard  of  the  Post’s  staff,  and  we’re  that  the  potential  advertising  possi-  for  its  improvement, 

readers  are  accumulating  these  maps,  glad  we  got  the  folder  because  other-  bilities  of  the  small  merchants  are  Copy  in  the  Ready-Sale  service  is 

which  come  in  full  pag®  size,  wise  we  would  have  missed  one  of  the  comparatively  undeveloped  by  a  designed  for  sale  at  any  time  during 

and  forming  complete  collections  of  finest  newspaper  stories  in  many  a  great  number  of  publishers.  They  tfig  year.  Campaigns  using  a  sea- 
them.  ^  long  day.  that  an  intensive  drive  for  small,  sonal  appeal,  special  promotions 

The  United  Press  some  time  ago  good  touch  in  the  folder  is  a  classified  ads  built  with  a  large  num-  ideas,  cooperative  campaigns  ant 

put  out  a  war  map  promotion,  de-  «y>>  design  shaped  out  of  a  sketch  her  of  accounts  will  produce  the  camoaigns  built  around  special 

signed  to  be  sold  by  client  papers,  ^fake  Island  and  its  two  adjoin-  healthiest,  consistent  linage  in  the  events,  etc.,  will  be  available  from  tlw 
From  “least  one  paper  that  used  jj^g  islands,  Wilkes  and  Peale.  If  newspaper.  Supplemental  Service.  A  year's  cam- 

this  promotion  we  have  heard  that  it  map,  you’ll  see  that  Another  reason  for  developing  the  paign  for  each  business  classificatioc 

was  one  of  the  best  things  they  ever  ^Take  Island  is  in  the  shape  of  a  “V.”  small  advertising  field,  say  the  NAM,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Supp^ 

did  frem  the  point  of  view  of  reader  that,  properly  sold,  it  has  the  virtue  mental  Service, 

response.  For  Defense  Agents  of  being  consistent.  Few  admen  to-  Ready-Sale  copy  will  be  arrangei 


newspaper.  Supplemental  Service.  A  year's  cam- 

Another  reason  for  developing  the  paign  for  each  business  classificatioc 
small  advertising  field,  say  the  NAM,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Supp^ 
is  that,  properly  sold,  it  has  the  virtue  mental  Service, 
of  being  consistent.  Few  admen  to-  Ready-Sale  copy  will  be  arranged 


At  Tmes  Square,  the  New  Yor  j,pg  gQ^tj-ibution  to  the  Defense  day  will  tell  their  prospects  that  an  into  four  services — Metropolitan,  con- 

Times  has  had  one  of  ito  windows  Stamps  campaign  being  carried  on  ad  run  once  or  twice  will  turn  their  taining  50  classifications  for  use  ii 

devoted  to  a  war  map  dismay  for  ^y  newspaper  carrier  boys  enlisted  shops  into  perpetual  beehives.  The  towns  of  more  than  15,000  population: 

some  time  now.  Promoti^  Manager  -y  g  jjgfgjjse  Agents,  the  Houston  principle  of  consistency  in  advertis-  Master,  containing  35  classifications 

Ivan  Veit  rejwrts  that  the  window  (Tex.)  Chronicle  is  offering  a  drawing  ing  has  permeated  both  adman  and  for  use  in  towns  of  5,000  to  15, W 

pulls  about  the  biggest  traffic  any  feels  might  become  the  em-  merchant  alike.  Every  day  advertis-  population;  Senior,  containing  Z 

display  window  has  ever  attracted.  biem  of  the  effort.  The  drawing  ing  solicitors  are  faced  with  the  prob-  classifications  for  towns  of  2,000  » 

War  maps  are  one  answer,  and  a  g^^^  standing  in  front  lem  of  small  merchants  who  are  sin-  5,000  population,  and  Junior,  contain- 

pretty  darned  good  atwwer,  to  any  ^  shield  of  stars  and  stripes,  one  cere  in  their  refusal  to  advertise  be-  ing  15  classifications  for  towns  of  le» 
argument  as  to  whether  radio  or  band  on  the  shoulder  of  a  newspaper  cause  they  believe  their  funds  are  than  2,000  population, 
newspapers  keep  f^ople  better  in-  holding  the 

formed  about  whats  gomg  on.  Its  ^3^  badge  which  the  boys 

impossible  to  understand  whats  hap-  3^  Agents, 

pening  m  the  war  unless  you  have  ..^he  drawing  is  the  work  of  Harris 

a  inap,  and  an  up-to-the-mmute  map.  3  artist,”  writes  Pro- 

And  just  as  maps  make  su^rior  edi-  Manager  Thomas  Wainwright. 

torial  material  right  now,  they  make  Houston  Chronicle  will  gladly 


superior  promotional  material.  It’s  ^^3^  ^  reproduction 

promotional  material  any  J^®ws-  purposes  to  any  newspaper  asking 
paper  can  use  to  advantage  and  with  permission  for  them 

success.  ygg  their  promotion.” 

"Whiteout"  Adman's  Almanac 

Minneo^Iw  (Minn.)  Morning  EXCELLENT  and  a  useful  and 

Tribune  pulled  a  swell  stunt  re-  promotion  is  the  “Ad- 

cently  to  emphasire  the  fact  that  the  Almanac”  put  out  by  the 

addition  of  a  load  o  new  editorial  ^  calendar 

justified  calling  the  pap^  on  a  9%  x 

the  New  Moremg  Tribune.  It  ^in  ^  card.  Dates  important  for  adver- 

a  whiteout  edi  ^  *  tising  people  to  remember  are  circled, 

of  the  paper  w^ch  left  blank  all  ^  extends  from  the  circle  to  the 
space  occupied  by  e  wen  y-  margin  of  the  card,  connecting  up 
new  feature  added  to  the  paper  in  ^  explaining  the  importance 

of  the  date — ^holidays,  special  weeks. 
The  resu  t  is  qui  e  arres  mg  -  gpgj,j3l  events,  etc.  Interesting  to  note 
mg  a  newspaper  with  a  lot  of  blank 

spaces  in  it  makes  one  think  of  the  7-“Remember  Pearl  Har- 

European  newspapers  of  several  years  „ 

ago.  But  in  those  papers,  every  blank  ^ 

^lace  meant  censorship,  something  nir  x  h 

evil,  something  going  backward.  In  CrlAJNGtO  P.  M.  tO  A.  M. 
the  Tribune  “whiteout”  edition  every  Tire  rationing  resulted  Jan.  12  in  the 
blank  space  means  something  new,  appearance  of  a  morning  edition  of  the 
something  moving  forward.  Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury,  evening 

It’s  a  good  stunt  and  an  easy  one  daily  published  by  Dan  L.  Beebe. 
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By  JACK  PRICE 

[HESE  are  days  of  uncertainty  for 
photographers  of  the  various  syndi-  ! 
tes  who  have  been  accredited  by 
t  War  and  Navy  Departments  for 
ty  with  the  armed  forces.  Unlike  ] 
'ie  normal  conditions  that  precede 
ut-of-town  assignments,  photogra- 
rs  selected  to  cover  war  theaters 
e  now  taken  by  surprise  with  little, 
any,  time  for  preparation. 

We  visited  an  editor  of  one  of  the  . 
iajor  picture  syndicates  last  week 
,^d  we  found  him  quite  perturbed. 

had  just  been  notified  to  have 
e  of  his  accredited  cameramen  re¬ 
fer  assignment  with  a  troop 
vement.  This  editor  was  in  a 
dary.  The  War  Department  had 
ormed  him  that  he  could  send  a 
otographer  on  a  trip  but  refused 
divulge  the  nature  of  the  assign- 
t  or  the  destination. 

Call  from  Army 
The  conversation  ran  something  like 
is: 

‘Hello,  is  this  the  editor  of  the  X 
cture  Service?” 

Tes  sir,”  replied  the  photo  chief. 
Fine,  if  you  want  to  send  a  camera- 
an  alone  on  a  trip  have  him  re- 
rt  to  Officer  So-and-So  at  Such- 
d-Such  an  address  at  10  o’clock 
morrow  morning.” 

“That’s  great,”  responded  the  pic- 
re  editor,  “but  where  is  he  going 
d  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  get 
re?” 

"That,  sir,  we  cannot  tell  you.” 

"But,”  insisted  the  editor,  “How 
n  I  tell  whether  the  particular  as- 
gnment  is  worth  covering?  After 
1,  we  would  like  to  know  something 
ut  what  oiu*  photographer  is  up 
ainst.” 

■  "Sorry,”  said  the  Army  voice,  “I 
Innot  tell  you  anything  other  than 
I  you  want  the  photographer  to  cover 
story  you  had  better  make  up 
four  mind  and  fast.” 

The  editor  did  think  fast.  If  he 
fused  to  send  a  cameraman  on  the 
p  he  might  miss  an  important  cov- 
»age  and  on  the  other  hand  the  story 
light  be  a  fizzle.  The  thing  to  do 
Bas  commit  himself  and  he  did,  but 
^ided  that  perhaps  he  could  get  a 
Sue  by  asking  what  clothes  the  pho- 
grapher  should  wear  and  take  along, 
he  Army  voice  answered  this  ques- 
on  by  suggesting  that  the  camera- 
an  take  along  some  heavy  and  light 
othing.  “Ah,”  said  the  editor  when 
e  heard  the  recommendation  for 
eavy  clothes,  “Our  photographer  is 
■ing  to  Iceland;  that’s  fine,  he’ll  be 
1  the  job.”  To  which  the  Army 
jice  replied.  “I  did  not  say  he  was 
jing  to  Iceland  or  any  other  spot, 

>  stop  trying  to  guess  the  answer.” 

Fhotog  Wonders 

The  editor  took  one  more  lorig 
'ance;  “By  the  way  are  any  syndi- 
ite  cameramen  going  on  this  trip?  ’ 
i  asked.  “Sorry,  but  we  cannot  tell 
5U,”  the  voice  in  Washington  re¬ 
loaded  and  that  ended  Act  I. 

Act  n  starts  with  a  little  scene  in 
le  editor’s  office.  The  photographer 
ilected  for  the  assignment  was  re¬ 
nting  for  duty. 

"Photographer  Panchro,  you  have 
picked  to  cover  a  trip  arranged 
f  the  Army,  and  don’t  ask  me  where 
>u  are  going.  Pack  your  camera  and 
luipment  and  take  along  some  warm 
id  cool  clothes.  Get  an  officer’s  uni- 
irm  without  any  insignia  and  report 
'  the  name  and  address  on  this  slip. 
et  going  and  send  back  some  good 


“Just  a  moment,”  said  cameraman 
Panchro,  “What  in  hell  is  this  all 
about?  I  would  like  to  tell  my  wife 
where  I  am  going  and  how  long  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  away.” 

“So  would  I,”  responded  the  editor, 
“that’s  all  the  Army  told  me  and  that’s 
all  I  can  tell  you,”  he  added  as  he 
patted  the  lens-lad  on  the  back. 

Act  III.  Photographer  Panchro  is 
at  the  telephone,  he  is  talking  to  his 
wife. 

“Sorry,  Dear,  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  where  I  am  going  and  how  long 
1  will  be  away,  but  the  boss  couldn’t 
tell  me  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  just  got  an  advance  expense  check 
which  I  am  about  to  cash  as  I  must 
buy  a  uniform.  No,  Darling,  I  did 
not  enlist,  I  am  ordered  to  wear  the 
uniform.  I  must  also  stop  and  buy 
some  warm  and  cool  clothes  just  in 
case.  Now,  listen.  Honey,  you  don’t 
think  I  am  holding  out,  sure  I  always 
told  you  where  I  was  going,  but  this 
time  it  is  different  and  I  can’t  help  it. 
You  can’t  boss  the  Army  arovmd. 
Yes,  I  know.  Honey,  I  will  be  allowed 
to  tell  you  where  I  am  after  I  reach 
my  destination.  I  leave  tomorrow 
morning.  Oh,  you  need  some  extra 
money,  sure  the  boss  will  take  care 
of  you  while  I  am  gone,  so  don’t 
worry.  No,  Darling,  there  is  no 
danger,  the  enemy  don’t  shoot  camera¬ 
men,  that’s  a  waste  of  ammunition. 
See  you  soon.” 

And  that  is  the  way  the  assign¬ 
ments  are  being  handled  today.  It  may 
happen  any  morning  or  evening  with¬ 
out  warning.  The  cameramen  who 
have  been  accredited  stand  by  wait¬ 
ing  to  go  somewhere,  it’s  part  of  the 
profession  and  they  love  it.  This  is 
the  sort  of  adventure  and  romance 
that  has  made  news  photography  what 
it  is. 

Remote  Control 

LLOYD  S.  JONES,  Youngstown  (O.) 

Vindicator  photographer,  has  just 
perfected  a  new  photo-electric  de¬ 
vice  that  permits  him  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  distant  areas  with  flash  syn¬ 
chronization  by  remote  control.  Jones 
grew  weary  of  carrying  extra  cable 
and  excess  equipment  to  cover  ban¬ 
quets  and  other  functions  that  occur 
in  large  halls  and  theaters,  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  simplify  his  problems  with 
a  little  ingenuity. 

After  designing  the  type  of  appa¬ 
ratus  he  required  he  succeeded  in 


Don  Parson,  Youngs¬ 
town  radio  engineer, 
is  shown  beside  the 
remote  control  flash 
unit  developed 
along  ideas  outlined 
by  Lloyd  S.  Jones, 
Youngstown  (0)  Vin¬ 
dicator  photograph¬ 
er.  The  Square  box 
in  the  center,  con¬ 
taining  batteries  and 
a  relay,  furnishes 
current  for  firing 
the  bulb  in  the  re¬ 
flector  at  the  left. 


obtaining  the  help  of  several  radio 
engineers  in  Youngstown.  The  pho¬ 
to-electric  cell  is  contained  in  a  tele¬ 
scopic  tube  and  trained  on  the  camera. 
It  may  be  operated  from  either  point, 
one  from  the  camera  or  from  the  scene 
where  the  flash  is  fired.  By  means  of 
a  relay  it  is  possible  to  fire  any  num¬ 
ber  of  bulbs  or  units. 

For  the  present,  Jones  operates  his 
device  in  conjunction  with  flash  syn¬ 
chronization  at  shutter  speeds  up  to 
1/lOOth  of  a  second.  He  believes  that 
this  speed  will  be  increased  as  im¬ 
provements  are  made  from  time  to 
time.  His  distances  range  up  to  200 
feet  and  well  covered  by  the  small 
20-lb.,  portable  imit.  Although  the 
device  may  be  used  in  some  forms 
of  news  picture  assignments  it  will 
find  greater  favor  with  the  banquet 
and  commercial  photographers. 

N.  Y.  Photogs  Dance  Feb.  6 

LAST  week  we  made  a  typographical 
error.  In  this  column  it  was  stated 
that  the  New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  would  hold  its  next 
annual  ball  and  dance  on  Feb.  16. 
The  actual  date  is  Feb.  6. 

Each  year  the  cameramen  have  in¬ 
jected  some  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  their  annual  gala 
event.  This  year  the  boys  have  de¬ 
creed  that  their  affair  should  be 
graced  by  the  presence  of  a  Queen. 
Not  foreign  royalty,  just  an  American 
lass  who  has  much  pulchritude  and 
lots  of!  personality  plus  intelligence. 
Considered  to  ^nd  all 

those  charn'is  in  one  person,  it  never¬ 
theless  has  been  found  possible  so  the 
New  York  iens-lads  are  busy  hunting 
that  bit  of  femininity. 

Again  we  repeat  the  date  is  Feb.  6. 
and  the  place  is  the  Hotel  Astor. 
Times  Square,  New  York  City. 

Short  Covirse  Is  Off 

H.  H.  HERBERT,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  just  announced  that 
_  the  Short  Course  in  News  Photovra- 
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phy,  an  annual  institution  since  1937, 
has  been  suspended  for  the  duration 
of  the  War. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  reported  his  deci¬ 
sion  after  consulting  with  his  staff 
and  those  leading  members  of  the 
profession  who  have  each  year  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Short 
Courses  which  have  been  so  popular 
throughout  the  entire  Southwest.  An 
expression  of  sincerity  was  sounded 
with  the  offer  of  this  school  to  place 
its  resources  at  the  dispiosal  of  the 
military  branch  of  the  Government. 

FODOR  WITH  SUN 

M.  W.  Fodor,  former  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent  and  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  the  European 
situation,  is  contributing  three  articles 
a  week  to  the  Chicago  Sun.  Mr.  Fodor, 
who  covered  early  stages  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  through  the  fall  of  France, 
is  now  on  the  faculty  of  Illinois  Tech 
as  a  history  professor.  ’The  Sun’s 
foreign  staff  has  been  augmented  with 
the  addition  of  Frederick  Kuh,  for¬ 
merly  of  United  Press,  now  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Chester  Morrison,  staff  writer, 
is  being  sent  to  Africa.  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  roving  correspondent,  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  Rio  conference  and  may  even¬ 
tually  go  to  Africa.  Harry  Lang  is 
in  Honolulu  and  H.  R.  Knickerbocker 
and  Edward  Angley  are  with  U.  S. 
forces  in  the  Pacific. 
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ROBERT  NELSON  RAY,  president 

and  publisher  of  the  Indiana  (Pa.) 
Evening  Gazette,  died  at  his  home 
there  Jan.  11  at  the  age  of  87. 

Alfred  Maas,  35,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  died  Jan.  8  after  a  two-year 
illness.  Mr.  Maas  uegan  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  the  Schenectady  Union 
Star  in  1922.  Later  he  worked  on  the 
Pleasantville  (N.  J.)  Press  and  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News.  He 
joined  the  Albany  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  1936  but  was  later 
transferred  to  the  Buffalo  office.  He 
went  to  Syracuse  for  the  AP  in  1939. 

Henry  Reid  Cockfield,  managing 
director  of  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  advertising  agency,  died  in  Mon¬ 
treal  Jan.  7.  He  was  63  years  old. 

George  Wright,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Herald,  died  in 
a  Vancouver  hospital  Jan.  7.  He  was 
64  years  old.  Mr.  Wright  had  been 
with  the  Vancouver  News-Herald  for 
four  years,  writing  a  daily  column. 

Oscar  F.  Howard,  54,  noted  magazine 
and  newspaper  artist,  died  Jan.  7  in 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hospital  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  formerly  worked  for  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph  and  at 
one  time  did  the  “Metropolitan 
Movies”  cartoon  in  the  New  York 
World.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  illustrating  a  serial  appearing 
daily  in  the  New  York  News. 

Frederick  A.  Wood,  newspaperman, 
author  and  educator,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Montpelier,  Vt.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Boston,  Mass.,  and  former  assistant 
editor  of  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston, 
died  in  Lowell  Jan.  4  in  his  82nd  year. 

Thomas  W.  Tallon,  53,  assistant 
building  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  at  his  home  in 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12. 

Shirley  Gordon  Barrick,  56,  edi¬ 
torial  art  director  of  the  Cleveland. 
Plain  Dealer  for  24  years,  died  Jan.  1 
at  his  home  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
suffered  two  weeks  earlier.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rick  was  an  employe  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  for  31  years. 

EIverett  Ewmc,  58,  for  many  years 
connected  in  various  capacities 
with  the  Norfolk  Virginian-PUot  and 
Ledger-Dispatch,  died  Jan.  11. 

Thomas  A.  Harlow,  72,  one  of  the 
oldest  employes  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  where  he  was  assistant 
foreman  of  the  pressroom,  died  in 
Washington  Jan.  11. 

Fred  Andrews,  United  Press  radio 
processor,  St.  Paul,  died  Jan.  12  of 
peritonitb  which  developed  as  the 
result  of  a  cold.  He  was  24  years  old. 

George  C.  Braden,  73,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ohio  in  1929,  died  at  his  home  in 
Warren,  O.,  after  a  month’s  illness  with 
a  heart  ailment  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Warren  Daily  Chronicle. 

Joseph  A.  Waters,  a  member  of  the 
business  news  department  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
Jan.  13  in  a  private  sanitarium  at 
Springfield,  L.  I.  His  age  was  55. 

W.  E.  JOHNSON  DDES 

Wilbur  E.  Johnson,  54,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Marschalk  &  Pratt  advertising 
agenipr,  died  Jan.  8  at  the  New  York 
Hospit^.  Death  was  due  to  heart 
strain,  probably  caused  by  imcertainty 
about  the  fate  of  his  eldest  son  who 
was  recently  forced  down  during  an 
R.CAJ'  air  raid  over  Germany.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  with  Marschalk  &  Pratt 
nearly  20  years,  previously  having 
been  with  other  advertising  agencies 
and  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
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Do  yon  went  to  t>ny,  sell  or  trade  a  news¬ 
paper  or  plant  equipment  t  Write  Nance- 
McBride  Newspapers.  Inc..  Anadarko.  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  All  information  strictly  con¬ 
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Well-estehUshed  Washington  Puhlication.  re¬ 
porting  Government  facts  particularly 
significant  in  war  emergency,  needs  man¬ 
agement  coupled  with  financial  interest. 
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Lagal  Notice 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COM¬ 
PANY  will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
company.  Suite  1700.  Times  Tower.  Times 
Square.  New  York.  N.  Y..  at  11:00  A.M.. 
on  Wednesday.  January  28th,  1042,  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may 
legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

Robert  U.  Brown, 

January  10th,  1942  Secretary. 


NawtpgpTS  For  SoU 


County  seat  dallies.  Pacific  slope  states, 
$40,000,  $45,000,  $60,000,  and  $850,000. 
Weekly,  gross  net,  $6,000.  Good  city. 
W.  H.  Glover  Company  Ventura.  Calif. 


North  Mid-Atlantic  State  Evening  Paper, 
exclusive  field,  rich  trade  area  without 
competition;  grossed  in  '41  $118,000. 
Control  $55,000,  down  $80,000;  total 

grice  $97,500.  Harwell  &  Fell,  Birming- 
am.  Alabama. _ 


Pacific  Northwest  Inland — unopposed  county 
seat  weekly.  Will  sell  for  annual  gross 
$35,000 — half  cash.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
460  Milts  Tower.  San  Francisco.  _ 


Unopposed  County  Seat  Daily  within  100 
miles  Cincinnati.  Population  15,000— 
established  1841 — grossing  $65,000.  New 
equipment.  Asking  $75,000.  Terms. 
Murray  E.  Hill,  Broker,  Nashville,  Ten- 


Will  sell  exclusive  evening  dally,  circula¬ 
tion  of  3,500,  in  a  city  of  10,000.  Iio- 
cated  in  deep  South,  about  50  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  Excellent  opportunity,  as 
substantiated  by  earnings  records  of  past 
few  years.  Box  369,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


Nawspopar  Broktrs 


Capable  handling,  buying  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  Mich. 


Newspapers  Bought,  Sold,  Appraised 
L  PARKER  LIKELY 

Times  Tower  Times  Square  New  York 


Nawipopari  Wowtad 


Hatp  Woafad 


SitaatioRt  Woatad 
AJaiautrativa 


Business  Manager,  Comptroller  or  Publish¬ 
er’s  Assistant  now  available.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  as  business  and  accounting  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  small-city  and  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Efficient,  reliable.  Refer¬ 
ences  und  business  history  on  application. 
Box  303,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


Now  employed  in  a  city  of  over  75,000 
population  on  morning  and  afternoon  com¬ 
bination  desires  change. 

Increased  profit  during  1941,  almost 
100  per  cent. 

Experienced  in  newspaper  accounting, 
advertising  and  circulation.  Familiar  with 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 

Married  with  two  children. 


Box  378,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


General  Manager  -  Publisher,  top  -grade. 
Strong  on  policy,  executive  control,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  promotion,  personnel.  Also 
editorial.  Knows  efficient  operation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  13-yesr  record  with  great  New 
York  City  paper.  Box  388,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Publisher-Iiawyer.  I  am  43  years 
old;  have  recently  sold  my  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  will  consider  position  of  pub¬ 
licity  director,  public  relations  director 
or  take  charge  of  legal  department  of 
manufacturing  or  publishing  firm.  Have 
specialized  in  publishing  and  corporation 
law.  Box  370,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitvations  Wanted 
Advertising 


Advertising  man,  30,  married,  nine  years’ 
classified  and  display  including:  layout, 
copy.  Employed  50,000  Eastern  six-day. 
Salary  open.  Box  392,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager  —  over  fifteen  years’ 
successful  experience  in  leading  news¬ 
papers,  seeks  permanent  connection  with 
newspaper  requiring  one  with  broad 
vision,  high  standard  and  proven  ability. 
Indefatiguable  worker.  Knows  national, 
local,  classified,  cooperation  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  If  you  need  a  man  who  knows 
how  in  these  changing  times,  conditions 
and  hahits,  it  might  pay  yon  to  hear  my 
story.  Married,  with  family.  Now  em- 
ployed.  Box  294,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  or  Salesman — Draft 
exempt,  42.  Wide  experience  as  manager 
and  salesman.  Complete  history  by  letter. 
References.  Available  at  once.  Box  281, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  display  and  classified — large  and 
small  dailies.  Lin^e  producer,  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  executive  ability.  Reliable,  age  41, 
married.  Box  298,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor.  Aggressive  young 
woman.  Wellesley  graduate.  One  year 
with  small  daily.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  National,  in  selling  and  writ¬ 
ing  local  display.  Gets  results  I  Excellent 
references.  Desires  change  to  larger  paper, 
display  department.  Box  283,  E.  ft  P. 


Dependable  young  married  adman,  well- 
trained;  broad  experience  classified  to 
key  accounts  on  large  newspaper,  plus 
outstanding  production  record  as  editor- 
admanager  on  small  newspaper;  want 
admanager’s  job  daily  in  city  10-25  thou¬ 
sand  or  staff  job  on  larger  newspaper. 
Box  296.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Display  Solicitor — live-wire,  young  man,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  draft  exempt.  Employed, 
seeking  new  connection.  Experienced  in 
selling,  copy,  layout,  detail  work.  Best 
references.  Available  anywhere.  Box 
885.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Wanted  —  Purchase  small  daily  not  over 
7,500  daily  circulation,  preferably  in  the 
Southwest  or  would  like  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  obtain  a  position  with  paper 
with  a  future.  Box  344,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


Adverting  solicitor,  draft  deferred  man  or 
business-minded  woman.  Selling  ability, 
integrity  plus  some  knowledge  of  layout. 
Good  straight  salary  for  producer.  The 
Enterprise.  Falmouth,  Mass, 


Circulation  District  Manager,  draft  exempt, 
wanted  on  fast-growing  daily  and  Sunday 
Ohio  newspaper.  Must  he  honest,  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter,  and  have  good  ear.  Give 
compiete  details  enclosing  photo.  £tox 
885,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Saleaman,  for  national  feature  service,  draft 
exempt,  preferably  college  man  with  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Must  have  car. 
Send  picture,  complete  information,  salary 
expected.  Box  865,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


(Draft:  Deferred-classification) 
Unusual  local  display  ability.  Efficiency 
Character.  Sixteen  years’  experience  at 
age  85  imparts  .  .  .  competence.  Com¬ 
prehensive  background:  Photo-engraving; 
Metropolitan  "comhination”  experience; 
"MARKET  RESEARCH"— "SALESPSY- 
CHOLOGY" :  Intimitable  writer.  No  ac¬ 
count  too  tough.  To  best  exercise  capa¬ 
bilities  seeks  position  on  paper  (18,000 
ABC)  or  excess  ANYWHERE  in  U.  S. 
A  resourceful,  tenacious,  "detail-minded” 
man  (settled)  who  will  do  an  outstanding 
job  for  you.  A  HIGH-TYPE  man  at  only 
$180  a  month. 

For  complete  brochure,  photo,  reply  to: 


Secretary  for  publishing  executive.  Impor¬ 
tant  position!  Beginning  salary  of  $85.00 


BOX  270.  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


per  week.  State  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  883,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitaotioRi  Waatad 
Crcalation 


Aggressive  in  drcnlatlon  and  good-will  iiiiiB| 
ing.  Trained  and  experienced  in  all 
— efficient  boy  promotion,  economic 
agement.  Box  891.  Editor  ft  PnMfaJ 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  AVAIUR 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Now  emplm 
Box  289 _ Editor  ft  Pnbliii 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Bbieellent  production  and  revenue  incni 
record  with  outstanding  papers  in  ebi 
lation  field.  Managed  and  substsstiil 
ino'eased  circulation  of  two  stste-vi 
neuspapers.  Proven  economical  open 
ing  methods.  Age  81,  married,  fi^ 
Box  382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager:  Home  delivery  ezps 
Modem  efficient  and  economical  rnethol 
Several  years  practical  experience,  da 
record — references.  Box  390.  Editor 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  38.  Eighteen  ^ 
experience  all  phases  of  operation.  H 
pert  in  boy  promotion,  economic  msmJ 
ment  and  original  ideas.  Now  avsiltiil 
Box  307,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Circulation  Manager  available  now.  (h§ 
twenty  years’  experience.  Believe 
practical  and  profitable  methods  to  n:! 
present  conditions.  Will  handle  bA 
5.000  to  75.000  circulation  or  would 
aider  joh  as  assistant.  Box  271,  Ediij 
ft  Publisher, 


Circulation  Manager  now  employed.  Mebj 
politan  experience  to  complete  charge 
smaller  daily.  Desire  to  direct  paper 
the  25,000  to  50,000  field.  A  msn  vl| 
understands  what  a  publisher  wanti,  i 
as  past  indicates,  is  prepared  to  give 
Revenue  minded.  Excellent  re(ereiiei( 
Box  372,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Age  34,  well-educated,  neat  appearud 
draft  exempt.  Now  employed  as  aiii^ 
ant  circulation  manager  large  daily.  T 
sire  connection  with  Publisher  who 
circulation  and  revenue -minded.  Th 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  e 
culation  work  —  city,  country,  mail  a 
Sunday  weekly  pay.  Eleven  yean'  i 
perience.  Training  by  outstanding  ve 
known  circulation  director.  Good  rets 
on  circulation  increase,  revenue  and  a 
lections.  No  hot  shot — just  a  conaiite 
result-getter  I  Available  on  three  wed 
notice.  Confidence  respected. 

Box  208  Editor  ft  Pnlili$( 


Circulation  Manager  over  draft  age,  eipeij 
enced  all  classes  circulation,  desires  pm|| 
tion.  Five  years  circulation  manapef 
ten  years  city  man  same  paper.  Oetin 
suits  with  low  coat  I  Age  45,  marrie^ 
Excellent  references.  Box  396,  Edits; 
Publisher.  _ 


Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Now  a 
ployed.  Desire  change.  Age  24.  dtd 
exempt.  Thoroughly  qualified  in  all  plus 
of  work.  Specialize  in  ABC  proceedn 
and  boy  promotion.  Good  orgauiitr 
consistent  producer!  Available  two  vtd 
notice.  Will  consider  magazine.  Pn« 
East.  Box  360,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTAfi 


Young  American,  35,  married,  draft  exeol 


ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND! 

Adman,  30,  weaned  on  tough  jobs,  seeks 
spot  in  New  England;  manage  and/or 
sell;  ideas,  energey,  ability.  Ten-year 
record  of  success;  now  on  big  Eastern 
newspaper.  Box  286,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Fifteen  years’  experience  with  and  for  n 
ognised  experts  on  morning,  evening  s 
Sunday  newspapers ;  some  chain  weei 
experience.  Resourceful,  aggressive,  s 
bitious.  Good  record  in  public  reiatia 
and  handling  of  personnel.  ContUttf 

Erodneer!  Revenue  from  sources  not 
eing  tapped.  Expert  with  boy  pn 
tion,  promotional  ideas,  and  e  coni  ^ 
management.  Able,  energetic,  hard  v«^ 
er.  Available  at  an  early  date. 


Box  818 


Editor  ft  Pqblidfl 


Clicnlation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Yean 
experience  on  large  daily  and  SunuM 
Past  draft  age.  Box  282,  Editor  ft 
Usher. 


Employed  Advertising  Manager  seeks  new 
permanent  connection  —  twelve  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Experienced  in  pro¬ 
ducing  copy  and  layouts  that  sell.  Age 
35,  married,  Protestant — handle  key  ac¬ 
counts  —  and  want  to  get  into  a  larger 
field.  References.  South  or  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  323.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Country  Olrcnlatlon  Manager  of  large  4 
desires  change.  Age  34,  draft  exesfl 
Thoroughly  qualified  in  all  phases  of  *4 
Ten  years’  experience.  Good  organii4 
consistent  producer !  Available  two 
notice.  What  have  you  I  Box  308,  Ev' 
ft  Publisher. _ 


Experienced  Circulation  Manager  with  ■ 
markable  record  wants  connection  4 
larger  newspaper  (over  10,000  o*!*-’ . 
years  old,  married,  eastern  section  n 
ferred.  Write  Box  279,  Editor  ft  “ 
Usher. 


Honest,  sincere  worker,  now  empl<^ 
wants  work  as  Circulation  or  Pri^^ 
Manager  or  assistant,  preferably 
England.  Have  thirteen  years’  oU^ 
ence  on  metropolitan  newspaper; 
some  experience  in  smaller  newipW 
Pleasing  personality,  plus  cooper*^ 
conservative  attitude.  Harried  and 
children;  abstainer.  I  can 
intelligence  and  experience. 
references.  Box  268,  Editor  ft  Publ^ 


Newspaperwoman  with  nine  years’ 
ence  in  circulation  promotion  work  J 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger.  SnCM4 
sales  of  home  service  materials  ana  tm 
agement  Women’s  Home  Guild.  "J 
Lee,  19  Willowbrook  Avenue,  Lansae*^ 
Penna. 


Working  Classified  Manager — age  89.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  experience.  Welcome  a  tough 
job.  Box  802,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Street  Sales  Manager — Excellent  recorf 
v»ripns  newspapers  —  wants  penwjL 
tOTRVln.  Married,  age  85.  Have  atsm 
street  sales  fifteen  jean.  Olean-W  ^ 
honett.  Box  887,  Editor  ft  Pnblishet- 
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Sitaafioiit  Waatad 

Editorial 


A  PIOTDRE  MAN 

Secka  job  flrat  time  in  80  years;  has  been 
caption  and  feature  writer,  as  well  as 
assignment  editor,  promotion  manager  and 
sales  manager.  Knows  every  angle  picture 
■rndicate.  Can  handle  any  job  like  mo> 
tion  picture,  radio,  industrial  or  public 
utility  publicity.  Box  384,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ 

Able,  energetic,  enterprising  young  newspa- 
pCTWoman — more  than  two  years’  metro¬ 
politan  experience:  reporting,  rewrite,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials.  College  graduate,  alagle, 
no  dependents!  Box  897,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Adaptable  writer-editor,  young  woman  pro- 
dcient  on  routine  desk,  rewrite,  depart¬ 
ments,  with  special  aptitude  for  books, 
music,  art  or  ofT-tbe-trail  ideas  as  daily 
feature  or  sideline.  Recently  closed  suc¬ 
cessful  publicity  -  promotion  campaign. 
Open  to  interesting  offer  from  daily  any¬ 
where.  Salary  secondary.  Box  197,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Age  44,  with  exceptional  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments  from  small-town  reporter  to  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  enrmloyed.  Interested  in  any 
change  that  oflf^ers  opportunity  and  per- 
manency.  Box  254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Alert  newsman  wants  Job;  reporter,  photo- 
papher;  now  employed.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  393,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Alert  reporter,  25,  married,  draft  exempt, 
wants  responsible  job  on  wide-awake 
daily  in  active  community.  Guarantee 
competent  coverage  any  beat.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  dead  end.  Best  references.  Box 

325.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

All-round  newsman,  editorial  writer.  Fifteen 
years’  experience  on  progressive  dailies; 
want  reasonable  salary,  view  to  per¬ 
manence.  Draft-proof.  Available  imme- 
diately.  Box  375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Artist,  former  art  director,  draft-exempt; 
maps,  retouching,  cartoons;  metropolitan 
experience;  sober,  reliable.  Prefer  East 
or  Central  U.  S.  Now  employed.  Box 

341,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  to  Publicity  Director  seeks  new 
connection.  Now  employed  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Editorial,  research,  organization, 
promotion  and  newspaper  syndicate  ex- 
perience.  Box  380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
City  Side  Job  —  Five  years’  exeprience, 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  daily  newspa¬ 
per  and  wire  service;  general  assignments, 
radio,  fashions,  society.  Special  interests: 
research,  statistics,  local-national  politics, 
music  (piano)  and  amateur  photography. 
College.  References.  Margaret  Garrahan, 
79  Sampson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  (5),  Penna. 


Do  You  Want 

Vour  Competitor's 

Ace  Salesman? 


P  ERHAPS  you’vehad 
your  eye  on  him  for  some 
time  now,  this  ace  salesman 
of  your  competitor.  He’s 
doing  a  mighty  fine  job  and 
shows  promise  of  doing  even 
better  in  the  future.  A  man 
you’d  like  on  your  staff. 

While  you  don’t  want  to 
go  right  out  and  ask  this 
man  to  join  your  staff,  you 
can  reach  him  directly — and 
hundreds  of  other  men  just 
like  him. 

You  can  tell  him  just 
what  you  have  to  offer,  how 
fine  a  place  your  newspaper 
is  to  work  in,  how  he  can 
find  advancement  and  profit 
in  your  employ — by  means 
of  a  "Help  Wanted”  adver¬ 
tisement  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

Tell  your  story  in  such 
copy  today  and  your  com¬ 
petitor’s  ace  salesman,  or 
another  just  like  him  will 
be  working  for  you. 


Situations  Wantod 

Editoriai  (Cont’d) 


College  man,  draft  exempt,  married,  with 
more  than  fifteen  years’  experience  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  sportswriter,  re¬ 
write  man,  seeks  desk  or  sports  job. 
Prefer  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  185, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Dependable,  alert  young  man  who  edited, 
made-up  national  trade  weekly,  did  war 
relief  publicity,  seeks  reportorial  position 
on  daily.  Age  24,  A.B.,  M.S.  (Columbia 
journalism).  1-B.  Box  314,  E.  &  P. 

Deskman-reporter:  English,  Spanish,  Latin 
American  expert;  age  25;  news  editor 
tiuenos  Aires  daily — British  background. 
Now  in  New  York.  Donald  Forbes, 
Wlckersham  2-2410  or  Box  377,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  available  immediately.  18  years’ 
experience.  Sold  small  daily  December 
1.  Prefer  city  between  20.000  and  50,- 
000.  Box  374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  nine  years’  experience  weekly  field; 
university  graduate,  30,  married,  draft- 
exempt.  Seeks  weekly,  daily  connection. 
Now  employed.  Box  276,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter,  eleven  years’  experience, 
draft  exempt,  seeks  connection  with  daily 
or  live  weekly  in  Metropolitan  ares.  Box 
317.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Executive  of  suspended  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
age  42.  can  do  anything  in  the  editoriai 
end  of  a  news  plant — and  wants  a  jobl 
Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  newspaperman,  draft  deferred, 
seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  leading  Eastern  daily  —  18 
months’  experience  as  scientific  and  in¬ 
dustrial  feature  writer  and  editor.  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  graduate.  Now  employed. 
Box  300.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  reporter,  Yale  A.B.,  28,  mar¬ 
ried,  wants  job  as  book,  drama,  movie 
critic.  Highest  references.  Draft-  ex- 
empt.  Box  199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  desk  man  (wire  and 
local)  seeks  big  daily  work.  Handled  all 
editorial  jobs.  A-1  bead  writer.  Young. 
Employed.  Box  301,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

Experienced  Woman  Writer,  fifteen-year 
newspaper  and  publicity  background,  de¬ 
sires  newspaper,  promotional  or  food  edi¬ 
torial  work.  Starting  salary  optional. 
Metropolitan  area  preferred.  Box  342, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Girl,  24,  B.A.,  three  years’  reportorial  and 
desk  experience  on  daily,  circulation 
15,000,  wants  job  on  larger  daily.  Go 
anywhere.  Now  employed.  Box  868, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Girl  Editor,  23,  journalism  B.A.  ’Two  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  Short¬ 
hand,  references.  Box  288,  E.  &  P. 

Liquidation  of  Philadelphia  dally  leaves 
chief  editorial  writer,  foreign  affairs  spe¬ 
cialist,  open  for  temporary  or  permanent 
connection.  Twenty-five  years'  editorial 
writing,  nineteen  on  the  Ledgers.  Balti¬ 
more  ’’Sun"  “alumnus.”  Age  SO. 

O.  E.  Porter 

146  Maplewood  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

MANAGING  CITY  EDITOR 
WHO  KNOWS  HOW 

to  make  a  good  paper  better,  available  to 
publisher  of  10  to  20  thousand  circulation 
paper.  East  preferred.  Metropolitan, 
small  -  city  background.  Never  unem- 
ployed.  Age  45,  married.  Box  304,  E.  A  P. 

News,  editorial,  feature  writer  and  execu¬ 
tive,  45.  Broad  experience  Midwest  and 
East,  both  small  and  large  fields.  Con¬ 
tinuous  unblemished  employment  record. 
Welcome  interview  at  my  expense.  Mini- 
mum  $75  weekly.  Box  295,  E.  &  P. 

PnbUdtjr;  editorial — sound  background  re¬ 
sponsible  publicity  position.  Satevepost 
writer.  Age  30,  non-draft.  Box  894, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  editorial  writer,  newscaster;  daily 
experience;  Yale  ’37.  Draft  deferred, 
home  from  Brazil.  Still  likes  to  eat.  Any 
suggestions!  Box  191.  E.  &  P. _ 

Reporter  and  Expert  News  Analyst.  Age 
35.  Graduate  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Years  of  experience  in  reporting 
and  editorial  work.  Now  editor  trade 
journal  for  retail  druggists.  For  further 
information  write.  Box  381,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Reporter,  rewrite,  colomnlst.  Six  years' 
metropolitan  paper.  Young.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Go  anywhere.  I.  Nicholson,  1649 
East  4th  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

REPORTER  OR  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 

Able  newsman,  familiar  with  Capital  news 
sources,  available  for  full,  part-time  cover¬ 
age.  Albert  S.  Keshen,  202  Adams  Street, 
N.E.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

Small  daily  editor  open  for  job.  Fast  on 
heads,  copy,  makeup.  Write  editorials 
or  hit  street.  Prefer  east  or  south.  Box 
839,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

S  O  S — Wife  says  find  daytime  Jobl 

Telegraph  Editor  ,29,  five  years’  comprehen¬ 
sive  experience,  university  journalism 
graduate,  draft  deferred  (one  child).  Best 
references.  Prefer  West  or  midwest, 
small,  aggressive  daily — eventual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  investment.  Oh,  yes — now 
employed  (nights)  I  Box  805,  E.  A  P. 


Shop  olw-  the  equipment  mart  —Aid  S«o 


Ntw  Eqmpment  and  Sapplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Friniing-Pablishing  Field 


Compoitiig  Room  Equipment  For  Sola 

Buy  Idnotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 
LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
496  Broome  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Machanicql  Equipmant  For  Sola 

DIRECT  FROM  THE 
Bridgeport  Times-Siar 

Linotypes — Models  14,  25  (two  each) 
and  Models  8,  26  (one  each).  14  fonts/ 
Ludlow  mats. 

Pony  automatic  casting  machine  com¬ 
plete  with  trimmer  and  cooler,  21%" 
cutoff. 

Hoe  gas -heated  metal  melting  furnace 
with  pump,  3000  lb.  capacity.  Goss 
mat  roller,  power-driven,  a.c.  motor. 
Wood  mat  roller,  power-driven,  a.c. 
motor.  Westinghouse  motor,  75  h.p. 
with  Cline  control,  7%  h.p.  starting 
motor,  chain  drive  with  5  push-button 
stations. 

Write  now  for  full  listing, 

THE  VANCE  R.  HOOD  CO. 

225  Vorick  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

_ Telephone  WAlker  6-5083 _ 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8,  14;  Cylinder  and 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Newspaper  Folder  with  Stitcher;  22  %"  cut¬ 
off.  Compton  Printing  Company,  1020 
West  Washington.  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

Wanted:  Single  plate  16-page  newspaper 
press.  Give  full  details  and  price  includ¬ 
ing  stereotype  equipment.  Daily  NEWS- 
PRESS,  Stillwater.  Oklahoma. _ 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  Press,  13% 
inch  printing  diameter,  21%  inch  cut-off, 
or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  COMPANY 

Towanda  Penna. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  En^aving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 

230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  CHark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Linotypes,  models  5-8,  14;  Cylinder  and  Pross  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Job  equipment.  Automatics. - 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS  Por  Sale:  Hoe  Sextnnle  Press,  eoninned  f 


Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 

One  Scott  Press;  5  units;  cut-off  25  5/16"; 
double  folder  with  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyors;  2  AC  GE  motors,  100  and  150  hp., 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  220  volts — latter  ar¬ 
ranged  for  single  or  dual  operation. 

One  Pony  Autoplate,  cut  off  25  5/16". 

One  Pony  Autoplate,  cut-off  23  9/16". 

One  Wood  stereotype  metal  furnace,  6- 
ton,  two  pumps,  gas  with  Eclipse  blower 
and  American  Blower  exhaust  fans. 

One  Hoe  flat  casting  box,  5  twelve  em 
cols. 

One  Junior  Antoplate,  cut-off  23  9/16". 

All  equipment  in  first-class  operating 
condition;  available  as  result  of  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  Ledger  plant;  priced  low  for 
cash  or  on  reasonable  terms. 

Phone:  R.  M.  Sturges,  Mitchell  2-6900 
NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 
Newark  New  Jersey 


Situations  Wantod 

_ Editorial  (Cont’d) _ 

Sports-feature  writer,  copyreader;  twenty- 
four  years  old;  college;  wide  experience; 
draft  exempt;  go  anywhere.  Employed, 
but  seeks  change.  Harold  Kocin,  441'i 
Alabama  Avenue.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Telegraph,  city,  news  editor;  copyreader; 
cited  for  reliability,  initiative,  news  judg¬ 
ment,  makeup;  experienced  weeklies  — 
125,000  dailies;  45,  single;  temperate, 
earnest,  amiable;  top  references;  any¬ 
where — prefer  east;  reasonable.  Box  287, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Trained  reporter,  publicity  woman,  33. 
wants  responsible  job  on  daily  or  with 
publicity  or  advertising  firm.  Degree. 
Six  years’  editorial  experience,  two  years’ 
metropolitan  publicity  firm.  References 
show  talent,  industry,  initiative,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  good  business  head.  Box  255, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Washington  Correspondent — Vigorous  young 
veteran  of  15  years,  broad  background, 
proven  record  and  fine  reputation,  knows 
Washington  like  a  book.  Wishes  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence.  Already  represents  four  newspa¬ 
pers  and  one  magazine  in  part  time  ca¬ 
pacity  aa  news  writer  and  columnist. 
Six  years  in  present  full  time  position. 
Best  of  contacts,  best  of  references.  Look¬ 
ing  for  hard  work  with  a  future.  Box  277, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Washington  Correspondent,  mature  able 
writer;  News,  trade  or  association  papers 
— Magazines.  Full  or  part-time.  Have 
oflice.  Box  280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Woman  reporter  wants  job  on  midwest  news¬ 
paper,  trade  journal,  radio.  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Can  write.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Excellent  references.  Employed. 

Box  806,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Writer:  Young  man,  draft-deferred,  seeks 
position  on  magazine,  trade  paper,  news- 
paper.  Box  260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaations  Waatad 

_ Mecksuical _ 

Printer,  capable  typographer,  compositor, 
magazine,  book,  newspaper  experience. 
Age  86.  union.  Now  employed-;-;seek  now 
connection;  New  York  City,  vicinity  pre- 
ferred.  Box  822,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Proofreader,  86,  union,  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  proven  executive  ability  under 
steady  heavy-fire  volume.  Will  double 
head  on  ad  layout,  mark-up,  production 
on  daily.  Home-town  priority  waits  too 
long,  want  reasonable  chance  at  aitua- 
tion.  Box  194,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale:  Hoe  Sextuple  Press,  equipped  for 
runing  one  color  and  black,  complete 
with  motor  and  electric  control  boards. 

Complete  with  about  $2,000  worth  of 
spare  gears  and  parts.  Blankets  and  rol¬ 
lers  in  fairly  good  condition.  This  press 
can  be  seen  in  operation,  as  we  are  us¬ 
ing  same  in  moving.  We  will  consider 
any  cash  offer.  Press  to  be  sold  and  re¬ 
moved  from  premises  by  purchaser.  Write 
or  wire: 

Harold  0.  Hayes 

Mercury  Herald  San  Jose,  Califointo 

Wood  Typ*  For  Sal* 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Oo. 

270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 

Situations  Wantod 

Photograpiiy 

Photographer,  28,  married,  college  graduate; 
six  years  on  present  job;  air  brush;  re¬ 
touching,  layouts,  air  brushing;  new  car. 
Box  340,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Photopapher,  four  years’  experience  on 
National  paper.  Want  work  in  Detroit, 
or!  Age  27,  own  equipment.  Excellent 
references.  Box  215,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer-Photo  Editor — Fifteen  years’ 
metropolitan  dailies  and  photo  syndicate. 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Go  anywhere. 
Own  complete  equipment.  Box  275,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Reporter;  draft-exempt;  North¬ 
western,  B.S.  '38;  own  equipment;  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  395,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Retouch  Artist,  83,  8  years’ 
daily.  Married,  exempt,  dependable. 
Photo-darkroom-airbmsh  equipment.  Ac¬ 
count  or  salary — anywhere.  Available 
January.  Box  269,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SituatioRS  Waatad 

_ ProRwtioB _ 

Advertisin|[  Promotion;  Successful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  display,  classified, 
circulation;  Radio;  Mercantile.  Fast  oa 
the  draw  with  effective  copy,  layouts, 
ideas.  Full  charge  or  assist  top-man. 
Box  265,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Post  Wanted  aa  Promotion  Editor  on  maga¬ 
zine  section  (Daily  S.  A.)  Will  work 
double  head — news — advertising— during 
duration.  Box  278,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Brilliant  record,  eleven  years,  directing  pro¬ 
motion  New  York  daily,  three  well-konwn 
national  magazines,  prominent  advertising 
agency.  In  past  year  my  campaigns  sub¬ 
ject  of  leading  articles  in  Printers’  Ink, 
Advertising  Age,  Fortune,  etc.  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  I  can  take  complete  charge  local, 
national  promotion.  Outstanding  campaign 
based  on  developing  powerful  market 
story,  careful  research,  use  of  low  cost 
methods.  Constant  flow  of  practical  ideas, 
not  high-pressure.  Age  85,  married,  draft- 
exempt,  sober,  hardworking.  To  prove  my 
story  I  have  pasted  op  a  neat  80  pound 
portfolio  of  truly  significant  examples  of 
my  work.  Locate  anywhere.  References 
and  detailed  resume  gladly  furnished. 
Reasonable  salary. 

Charles  Van  Oott 

87  Woodland  ATenno  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Toa9li 
Canter  in 
Malaya 


WHEN  will  military  censors  learn  that 
you  can’t  change  bad  news  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  from  becoming  public?  That 
important  news  can¬ 
not  be  suppressed,  no 
matter  how  expert 
the  hand  that  seeks 
to  hold  down  the  lid? 

We  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions  now,  in  the  expectation  (not 
confirmed)  that  American  reporters 
and  photographers  will  soon  be  with 
American  units  in  places  that  might 
become  the  scenes  of  combat.  Their 
job  will  be  to  give  the  readers  of 
American  newspapers  plain  state¬ 
ments  and  pictures  of  the  facts,  as 
nearly  as  those  facts  can  be  told 
without  giving  the  enemy  more  in¬ 
formation  than  he  should  reasonably 
be  expected  to  possess.  Will  they  be 
able  to  report  those  facts  as  they  see 
them?  Or  will  they  have  to  await 
a  return  to  climes  healthier  than  the 
fighting  front,  so  that  people  can  pay 
$3  a  copy  for  the  story  between  the 
hard  covers  of  a  book? 

The  questions  suggest  themselves 
this  week,  with  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  at  Singapore  cracking  down  hard 
on  American  correspondents  who  don’t 
paint  that  extremely  tough  scenery 
in  the  colors  preferred  by  their  hosts. 
Broadcasting  privileges  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Cecil  Brown  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System,  while  E. 
R.  Noderer,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  refused  the  status  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  correspondent  by  the  London 
authorities,  although  he  has  already 
filed  several  excellent  stories  from  the 
Far  East.  His  writing  in  Iran  a  few 
months  ago  is  believed  to  have  of¬ 
fended  the  British. 

Anyone  who  heard  Brown’s  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  sinking  of  two  great 
British  ships  off  the  Malayan  coast 
must  concede  that  he  is  an  excellent 
reporter,  telling  a  tale  as  he  sees  it 
and  frankly  admitting  his  inability 
to  describe  what  he  did  not  see.  That 
broadcast,  as  well  as  many  others, 
is  eloquent  testimony  that  he  is  not 
guided  by  anti-British  bias  when  he 
tells  his  listeners  and  readers  in  the 
United  States  that  the  disaster  which 
overhangs  the  Allied  cause  on  the 
Malay  peninsula  was  due  to  what  he 
called  the  “Singapore  mentality,”  an 
unwillingness  to  face  facts  that  might 
interfere  with  the  comforts  of  mer¬ 
cantile  and  garrison  life. 

The  big  headache  for  the  censors 
and  the  military  and  civil  bureau¬ 
crats  in  broadcasting  from  places  near 
the  scene  of  action  is  that  the  words 
meant  for  people  in  America  can  also 
be  heard  on  local  receivers.  They  will 
also  be  heard  in  England  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  India.  And  it  can’t  be  denied 
that  the  messages  sent  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  reporters  have  not  been 
comforting  to  the  brass  hats  who  have 
for  years  been  in  charge  of  building 
up  Singapore  as  a  Gibraltar  of  the 
East. 


to  relieve  the  hard-pressed  defenders 
of  the  Malayan  bastion.  Given  that 
help,  in  time,  the  authors  of  the  near 
disaster  might  hope  to  escape  the 
public  indignation,  or  even  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  heroes  of  an  epic  battle. 
It  is  a  hope  that  flourishes  in  the 
imagination,  but  it  has  seldom  been 
justified  in  history. 

Mr.  Churchill,  be  it  said  to  his 
credit,  did  not  attempt  to  minimize 
the  British  defeat  in  France.  Vic¬ 
tories,  he  told  his  people,  are  not 
won  by  evacuating  territory.  Eleven 
months  later,  when  the  retreat  from 
the  Dunquerque  beaches  was  repeated 
at  Crete,  with  proportionately  much 
greater  losses,  the  comfortable  censors 
at  Alexandria  blandly  deleted  the 
sentences  which  gave  a  true  story  of 
the  heroic  work  of  the  British  Navy 
and  of  the  British  and  Australian 
soldiers.  The  big  idea  was  to  impress 
upon  the  people  of  England  and  in 
America  that  Britain  had  not  suffered 
another  Dunquerque.  The  men  who 
had  mismanaged  the  expedition  to 
Greece  must  be  protected  at  all  costs 
from  the  consequences  of  incompe¬ 
tence  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  British 
Empire  must  not  get  the  idea  that 
the  professional  soldiers  had  not 
learnt  the  lesson  that  Dunquerque 
had  taught. 

It  didn’t  work.  The  Germans  got 
the  propaganda  jump  with  exagger¬ 
ated  claims  of  damage  to  the  British 
Navy.  It  was  weeks  later  that  the 
Admiralty  admitted  losses  at  Crete, 
large,  but  substantially  smaller  than 
those  claimed  by  the  enemy.  The 
British  Admiralty’s  statements  were 
shortly  confirmed  for  American  news¬ 
paper  readers  by  the  publication  of 
pictures  of  British  ships,  hurt  at  Crete, 
under  repair  in  American  Navy  yards. 
The  story,  in  fragments,  is  now  known 
in  thousands  of  American  homes  and 
doubtless,  also  in  many  British  homes. 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  who  went 
through  the  experience  won’t  forget 
it;  neither  will  the  families  of  those 
who  didn’t  survive. 


Censorship 
Net  Abreast 
of  Times 


Keep  the 


A  BRITISH  intelligence  officer  is  said 
to  have  admitted  to  Brown  that  the 
pessimistic  picture  painted  in  some 
of  his  broadcasts  was 
justified  by  the  facts. 
Home  Folks  but  that  their  audi- 
Cheerfnl  Singapore 

was  detrimental  to 
local  morale.  It’s  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  asinine  fiction.  The 
hard  facts  could  not  be  denied,  but 
it  was  hoped  to  suppress  them  until, 
by  an  outside  chance,  help  might  ar¬ 
rive  from  Europe  or  America  in  time 


THE  United  States  did  fairly  well  in 
its  first  war  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  with  Axis  warfare  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  so  far  as  giv¬ 
ing  the  public  the 
facts  is  concerned. 
We  say,  “fairly  well,” 
considering  our  in¬ 
experience  as  a  bel¬ 
ligerent.  The  flying  trip  of  Secretary 
Knox  and  his  prompt  report  on  his 
return  to  Washington  indicated  a  will 
to  give  the  people  the  facts,  no  matter 
how  unpalatable.  It  was  good  policy 
for  Colonel  Knox  to  see  the  situation 
for  himself  and  tell  the  people  what 
he  had  seen,  to  clear  away  completely 
the  impression  that  local  commanders 
might  be  minimizing  the  damage  to 
their  forces.  It  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  policy  had  the  Navy  permitted  the 
news  to  come  through  at  once,  on  the 
authority  of  local  reporters  under 
censorship  only  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  facts — regardless  of  how  terrify¬ 
ing  those  facts  might  have  been.  The 
week  of  rumors,  guessing,  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  enemy  -  inspired  propa¬ 
ganda,  was,  in  our  opinion,  more  dam¬ 
aging  to  civilian  morale  than  would 
have  been  a  report  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  Dec.  7,  that  we  had  lost 
two  capital  ships  and  suffered  par¬ 
tial  damage  to  several  others. 

The  philosophy  of  censorship  hasn’t 
advanced  greatly  since  it  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  major  scale  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870.  The  belliger¬ 


ents  then  had  learned  many  lessons 
from  our  recent  Civil  War,  in  which 
censorship  was  applied  at  haphazard, 
and  the  newspapers  of  both  sides 
printed  as  routine  news  advance  in¬ 
formation  of  their  own  armies’  plans. 
From  that  foolish  extreme,  we  went 
to  the  other,  equally  foolish,  among 
an  intelligent  and  literate  people — 
complete  supression  of  military  in¬ 
formation.  By  the  time  of  the  next 
major  war — ^between  Japan  and  Russia 
in  1904,  censorship  was  in  full  bloom, 
with  the  imitative  Japs  as  its  most 
expert  exponents.  By  1914.  the  British 
and  French  had  progressed  so  far 
that  it  was  many  weeks  before  cor¬ 
respondents  were  permitted  to  ap¬ 
proach  either  headquarters,  and  ^e 
French  never  did  learn  to  distinguish 
between  news  and  fiction  from  the 
front. 

Between  1918  and  1940,  however,  a 
new  element  of  communications  had 
become  available.  The  radio  made 
instantaneous  transmission  of  the 
spoken  word  possible  around  the 
globe.  The  reporter  of  1914-1918  could 
not  even  hint  to  his  office,  usually, 
what  the  censor  would  not  permit 
him  to  write.  He  could  not  even  hint 
that  there  were  things  of  which  he 
could  not  write.  He  was  shackled 
and  helpless  before  many  a  big  story. 
The  public  knew  little  of  his  plight. 
Today,  with  the  air  buzzing  every 
minute  with  broadcasts,  many  from 
the  scene  of  action,  normal  censor¬ 
ship  is  always  apparent  and  not  es¬ 
pecially  resented;  unusual  censorship 
is  given  away  by  the  broadcaster’s 
intonation,  his  peculiar  choice  of 
words,  or  a  break  in  his  speech  at  a 
moment  which  seems  to  be  leading  to 
something  important. 

The  very  fact  that  the  censor  is 
making  extraordinary  efforts  to  keep 
information  off  the  air  immediately 
stirs  ominous  thoughts  and  resent¬ 
ment  in  the  public  mind.  And  the 
radio  reporter,  like  his  colleague  of 
the  printed  newspaper,  stirs  his  mind 
constantly  for  expedients  to  beat  an 
unjust  censorship  and  get  the  news 
out.  Sooner  or  later,  he  usually  does. 


We  hope  our  old  friend  Byron 
will  be  able  to  give  American  ceni* 
ship  a  new  and  a  fresh  start,  wit^M 
any  old  fogeys  telling  him  that  “ml 
tary  information”  includes  just  aboi 
everything  but  the  facts  of  Crealia 
as  related  in  Genesis.  We  hope  th 
he  and  his  deputies  and  the  men 
will  censor  news  at  the  front  HU 
remember  that  they  are  working  ^ 
a  people  who  are  used  to  getting 
news  fast  and  hot,  and  that  they  «e 
not  working  to  save  the  jobs  of  peqdt 
who  can’t  hold  them  by  perfomiana 
in  action. 

We  can  take  our  bad  news  witlutf 
sugar.  Mr.  Price  and  his  assistal, 
John  Sorrells,  have  both  had  pleolf 
of  experience  in  serving  news  jat 
that  way,  and  we  can  only  hope  tlat 
their  lifetime  habits  will  prevail  ow 
the  influences  of  closed  minds  dot 
will  seek  to  convince  them  that 
news  is  different. 

In  a  word,  let  us  have  no  seaik 
from  the  people  whose  sons  are  dyfa; 
jnd  who  are  digging  deep  to  pay  fat 
victory.  Keep  all  the  secrets  you* 
from  the  enemy,  but  don’t  foipl 
'hat  he,  too,  has  a  mind,  and  a  km 
lind,  where  war  is  concerned 
/e  play  censorshin  by  the  ordin^ 
ules,  we  aren’t  likely  to  kid  eiw 
sutler  or  Hirohito’s  boys  very  Ion; 

re  might  kid  ourselves  into  deqifa 
or  apathy  that  could  long  delay  At 
'dctory  for  freedom  that  now  se 
nevitable. 

Words  of  wisdom  on  a  specific 
,  ect  of  American  censorship  ^ 
vritten  by  Arthur  Krock  in  his  Ifw 
York  Times  column  of  Jan.  13. 


U.  S.  Can 
Sat  New 
Standards 


ROBERT  ST.  JOHN,  who  was  in  Bel¬ 
grade  for  the  AP  when  the  Yugoslav 
rebellion  of  last  spring  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  Nazi 
invasion,  kept  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  all  the  way  to 
Crete,  but  couldn’t 
file  a  line  to  his  office 
until  he  reached  Egypt  more  than  a 
month  later.  He  tried  several  times, 
but  the  messages  either  never  started 
or  hit  an  impassable  obstacle  on  the 
way.  When  he  got  to  Egypt,  he  wrote 
of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  retreat 
through  the  Bosnian  and  Grecian 
mountains,  his  p>erilous  trip  in  an  open 
boat  through  the  Adriatic,  the  terrific 
effects  of  the  German  bombs  on  hos¬ 
pitals  and  hospital  trains  and  civilian 
hotels,  the  dreadful  torture  of  the 
evacuation  of  Greece  and  later  of 
Crete.  As  he  says  in  his  new  book, 
the  “Land  of  the  Silent  People,”  the 
stories  would  have  roused  Americans 
to  fury  against  German  brutality,  and 
might  have  swung  the  American  pro¬ 
duction  machine  into  full  action  many 
months  earlier — ^but  the  censor  cut 
them  to  bare  statements  of  fact,  and 
often  made  the  fact  represent  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  the  reporter  had  in¬ 
tended.  “Might  be  all  right  for  Am¬ 
erica,  you  know,  but  we  must  keep 
up  morale  at  home.”  The  same  old 
story. 


r  lentioned  the  new  wartime  rule  tki 
there  shall  be  no  publicity  about  Al 
President’s  movements  except  thi| 
which  he  prescribes,  an  addition  kj 
which  is  that  the  press  may  sendJ 
epresentatives  with  the  Presid^l 
when  he  leaves  Washington.  Accoi^ 
ig  to  Mr.  Krock.  it  is  not  yet  di 
whether  this  applies  to  trips  whi 
nave  rest  as  their  objectives  or 
all  Presidential  journeys. 

We  agree  with  him  that  the  n 
publicity  regulation  is  justified 
a  war  measure,  for  the  protection 
the  President’s  safety.  And  we 
agree  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
sponsible  newspapermen  who  co^ 
the  White  House  be  informed  at 
times  of  the  President’s  whereabo^B 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  disapp^ 
for  several  days  from  the  ken 
newspapermen,  there  is  no  quesi 
that  the  rumor  boys  would  be  ri^ 
on  the  job — and  rumors  travel 
Washington  almost  with  the  speed 
light. 

As  Mr.  Krock  says,  if  the  press  ig 
ways  knows  where  the  President 
and  has  its  representatives  near 
to  publish  what  is  authorized  a 
required,  the  rumors  will  be  fes 
and  those  that  start  will  be  stillb^ 

There  is  no  substitute  in  a  dei 
lacy  for  candor  in  the  relations 
tween  government  and  people. 
President  has  ever  evinced  a  str- 
conviction  of  this  than  Mr.  Rooi 
and  we  believe  that  he  is  fully  a' 
of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  pr 
f  jrm  of  the  new  rule.  For  our 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  major  mfa 
take  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  ad^ 
the  policy  that  Woodrow  Wilson  ^ 
rived  at  under  the  stress  of  wiP" 
almost  complete  aloofness  from  ne^ 
paper  contacts.  In  this  war, 
than  ever  in  our  history,  the 
need  the  visible  leadership  of  tk# 
President,  and  consciousness  and  c* 
fidence  that  he  is  on  the  bridge  •• 
that  no  harm  has  befallen  him. 
President  has  all  to  gain  and  no 
to  lose  by  keeping  his  press  relat 
always  warm. 


riri 


